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COME  books — if  we  maybe  permitted  to  use  so  familiar  a 
^  simile — resemble  a  warehouse,  well  stored  with  goods,  but 
offering  few  attractions  to  entice  the  customers,  and  fewer 
iccommodaiions  for  the  mere  lounger;  while  others,  like  some 
otour  retail  shops,  exhibit  an  imposing  shew  of  articles,  taste¬ 
fully  arranged  in  the  window,  and  on  the  counter,  to  tempt 
even  those  who  need  not  purchase,  and  to  amuse  such  as 
cannot.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  county  histories 
l^fiicraily  belong  to  the  former,  and  hooks  of  travels  as  fre- 

Suentiy  to  the  latter.  In  the  present  history  of  Pembroke-  ' 
lire,  Mr.  Fenton  has  endeavoured,  and  we  think  with  con- 
liderable  success,  to  combine  the  characteristics  of  both 
cliwes.  The  geographer,  the  antiquary,  and  the  genealogist 
vill  not  be  disappointed  when  they  seek  for  those  articles 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  collect  from  similar  perfor- 
minces;  and  the  fire-side  traveller,  whose  taste  is  not  to 
heightened,  as  to  require  hair-breadth  escapes,  or  chivalrous 
adventures  on  every  trip,  will  find  a  very  considerable 
•hire  of  rational  amusement  in  our  author's  company.  The 
County  of  Pembroke,  remote  from  any  cities  of  primary  im¬ 
portance,  distinguished  hy  no  particular  manufactures,  af« 
iwrding  no  opportunities  tor  the  rapid  acquisition  of  weitlth, 
and  eclipsed  in  natural  beauty  by  other  provinces  of  the 
principality  ;  |K)ssesses  hut  few  attractions  either  for  the  maa 
yf  commerce  or  the  traveller.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that 
needs  a  description  ; — such  as  take  the  trouble  to  read  Mr* 
feiuon’g  will  also  own  that  it  deserves  one. 

At  a  period  of  civilization  in  Briuin  when  peisonal  security 
,  and  the  enjoyment  of  properly,  depended  upon  individual 
prudence  and  precautions,  more  ibau  on  the  equally  dia- 
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penscil  protection  afTordcil  by  etVectivc  laws ;  this  part  of 
\Vaies  nmintaincd  a  strenuous  iiulepeiulence  by  means  of 
its  numerous  population.  The  wealth  of  its  inhabitants  il. 
lured  pbiniierers;  but  at  that  time,  when  plunderers  seiied 
on  a  territory,  it  was  not  merely  to  deprive  their  opponents 
of  it,  but  to  enjoy  it  iht  inseives;  and  tfius  what  was  lost  in 
battle,  was  made  jjjood  by  colonies  of  the  con(|uerors.  Etoj 
after  the  subjugation  of  the  principality,  the  Flemings,  who 
w  ere  trans|X)rtt*d  thither  at  a  scourge  to  the  natives,  added  fresh 
numbers  to  the  whole,  and  probably  increased  their  prosperitv. 
But  slow  decay  succeeded  this  period.  'Frade  dwindled  awav; 
the  towns  were  deserted;  perinission  to  pull  down  one  castle 
after  an  other  was  obtained  from  the  crown ;  the  deserted 
mansions  of  the  land  owners  fell  into  ruins,  and  in  several 
places  even  the  burial  grounds  of  the  former  inhabitants 
were  violated  by  the  ploughshare.  The  love  of  ancestry  it 
inherent  in  the  character  of  the  Welsh  almost  to  a  fault,  and 
the  child  soon  makes  the  enquiry  :  “  where  did  my  foit« 
fathers  dwell,  where  do  their  bones  repose?”  Yet  so  great  b 
the  number  of  extinct  families,  that  the  country  is  strewed 
with  untenanted  dwellings,  and  dilapidated  castles,  whose 
owners  and  origin  are  as  unknown  as  the  worshippers  at  the 
cromlechs,  and  logan  stones  around  them,  and  the  churches 
adorned  w  ith  tomos  and  efligies  of  as  uncertain  import,  as  the 
unhallowed  tumuli  beneath  which  the  heroics  of  an  earlier  agt 
arc  forgotten. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Pembrokeshire  during  a  period  io 
which  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  their  attendant  manufac* 
tures  rose  from  nothing  to  their  present  gigantic  inagnitudc, 
and  such  it  remained  even  towarils  the  close  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  But  now  a  brighter  period  appears  to  open  uponthi* 
of  late  declining  county.  The  symptoms — perhaps  the 
causes — that  the  tide  of  prosperity  has  again  begun  to  flow, 
are  indeed  principally  confined  to  the  infant  town  of  Milford, 
and  the  communication  established  between  that  place,  the 
metropolis,  and  the  sister  island.  These  may  perhaps  he 
esteemed  slight ;  but  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  change  produced  in  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  and  esu- 
mating  the  difference;  and  can  unite  our  liopes  with  ihoif 
who  look  forward  to  a  re.storatioii  of  its  former  importance. 
It  is  not  however  to  be  expected  that  with  a  returning  growth 
of  population,  the  sites  of  antient  habitations  will  be  re-occa* 
pieil.  Tlie  circumvallations  of  a  camp  and  the  moat  of  » 
ctistle  are,  happily,  no  longer  necessary  to  secure  the  safety 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and  instead  of  situations  rendered  alniorf 
inaccessible  by  morasses,  or  precipices,  those  which  anow 
the  readiest  opportunity  of  access  will  be  clioseu  by  a  tact 
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nhosc  stren^tJi,  whose  riches,  anti  whose  happiness  ciejicnd 
on  socifiv  and  intercourse.  IVinhrokeshire  will  iherefore, 
probably,  lonjj  present  the  singular  contrast  of  rising  villages 
and  towns,  enlarging  with  the  growth  of  its  new  population; 
and  desiTietl  ruins,  tlieexuviaj  of  one  that  is  no  more. 

It  is  evitlent  that,  to  (ducidate  the  scenery  and  history  of 
such  a  country  much  more  is  retjuisite  than  the  cursory  oh- 
scruiiuns  of  a  traveller;  and  we  must  confess  that  we  should 
have  seen,  with  e(pial  regret,  the  task  undertaken  by  one  who 
drttroved  their  effect  hy  giving  his  readers  nothing  but  dry 
statistical  tables,  genealogies,  and  chronologies.  Mr.  Fenton 
h  evidentlv  intimately  acfpiainted  with  his  snhject.  Bcittg 
hiinsclf  a  native  of  the  county,  his  prediicctio’i  for  it  is  uu- 
(jue>tional)le ;  and  by  assuming  the  language  of  a  traveller, 
(aheiher  his  Journeys  be  imaginary  or  real  is  of  no  great  im¬ 
portance,  we  suspect  them  to  he  a  mixture  of  both)  he  is 
•enabled,  in  an  interesting  manner,  to  convey  information, 
which,  however  valuable,  would  in  almost  any  other  — have 
tired  our  patience. 

The  work  would  have  been  rendered  more  valuable  and 
complete  if  a  table  of  the  population  had  been  advied  in  the 
appendix. 

Leaving  Fisliguard,  the  place  of  his  liahitation,  Mr.  Fenton 
in  hi^i  first  “  Iter'*'  pursues  the  north-western  coast  of  the 
promontory,  towards  St.  David’s.  At  the  distance  of  a  few 
loiles  from  the  former  place,  he  notices  Lanwnda,  which  will 
long  be  memorable  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  as  the 
scene  of  alarm  and  of  exultation.  The  newspapers  of  the 
day  gave  ample  and  (letalleil  accounts  of  the  invasion  alluded 
to,  but  were  etpially  assiduous  in  propag.iting  misrepresen¬ 
tations  of  various  kinds,  among  which  a  story  of  a  regiment 
of  Welsh  amazons,  or  old  wotnen,  who  were  mistaken  for 
such  on  account  of  their  rod  cloaks,  makes  a  very  distin¬ 
guished  figure.  Our  readers  will  he  glad  to  see  an  account 
of  the  occurrence,  from  the  pen  of  an  impartial  eye  wit¬ 
ness,  “  whose  retired  habits  precluiied  him  from  a  share  in 
^he  council  or  the  field,  and  who  therefore  had  leisure 
calmly  to  uttetid  to  all  tliat  was  passing.” 

On  Tuesday  the  20th  of  February,  1797,  the  finest  day  ever  remein* 
at  such  a  season,  when  all  nature,  earth,  and  ocean,  wore  an  air  of 
JOMuil  serenity,  three  large  vessels  were  discovered  sunding  in  from  the 
^onel,  and  nearing  the  rocky  coast  of  Lanwnda,  which  the  inhabitants 
ttlirii  imagined  to  be  Liverpool  merchantmen  becalmed,  and  coming  to 
Ml  anchor  to  wait  the  return  of  the  tide,  or  a  brisker  gale ;  but  on  their 
Wuaching  much  nearer  than  it  was  u«ual,  or  might  be  deemed  safe  for 
of  that  size,  a  most  serious  alarm  was  excited  ;  an  alarm  that  was 
^®UMdcrably  increased  when  boats  were  seen  putting  off  from  their  sides 
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full  of  mfn,  followrJ  by  others  manned  alike.  In  each  rapid  succeiiioQ,ii 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  being  an  enemy,  which,  late  in  the  evening,  m 
confirmed  by  their  having  begun  to  disembark,  a  service  that  wai  m 
completed  till  niiifnight ;  by  which  time  iluir  casks  or.«mmunition,  heir^ 
at  tl^ey  were,  were  rolled  up  an  almost  pracipitous  steep,  grown  glissybr 
the  dryness  of  the  weather.  This  was  a  task  apparently  so  Herculean,  m 
timott  to  exceed  credibility;  and  what  I  q  icsiion  much,  all  ciroia.  i 
ttaocct  considered,  if  greater  powers,  in  a  letter  cause,  would  not  hiic 
hcsita:ed  to  attempt. 

*  'I  he  night  being  remarkably  dark,  it  was  impossilde  to  aiceraln  their 
numbers  ;  fear,  and  the  love  ot  the  marvellous,  magnilying  their  hunditdi 
into  thousands,  an  uncertain  source  of  horror  to  which  the  repoit  **  Virei 
aquirens  euodo**  of  every  courier  passing  from  the  scene  of  their  landiig, 
to  disH*mioate  the  intelligence  through  Fishguard,  in  no  small  degree 
contributed.  The  inhabiunts  more  immediately  witliin  the  reach  of  the 
ferocious  invaders  for  the  most  part  deserted  their  houses,  and  look  refiige 
in  the  rocks  and  thick  furze,  not  too  far  otf  to  admit  of  their  casting  i 
melancholy  eye  through  the  gloom  toward  their  dwelling,  which  they 
feared  they  should  never  return  to,  or  expected  every  minute  to  lec 
wrapped  in  flames. 

‘  The  town  of  Fishguard  and  its  vicinity,  though  a  little  farther  off, 
yet  caught  the  general  panic  ;  and  after  niaiw  useless  conferences  asd 
diKussions,  (the  inhabiunts)  were  able  to  effect  nothing  mor.*  than  the 
removal  of  their  wives,  children,  and  most  valuable  articles  for  greater 
security  into  the  interior. 

*  In  the  meantime,  the  blood -hounds  were  no  sooner  at  leisure  than  they 
hastened  to  satiate  their  hunger,  which,  from  the  vast  toil  they  had  under- 
gone,  and  their  scanty  allowance  of  provision  for  some  days,  w  as  become 
voracious.  The  fields  were  selected  for  the  purpose  of  cookery,  and  the 
operations  were  carried  on  upon  an  immense  scale.  Not  a  fowl  was  left 
alive,  and  the  geese  were  literally  boiled  in  butter.  They  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  plunder,  and  give  a  loose  to  every  brutal  excevs  that  panipra 
and  inflamed  appetites  could  prompt  them  to ;  but  the  veil  of  night  wm 
kindly  drawn  over  their  execrable  orgfes,  disgraceful  to  nature,  and  which 
humai  ity  shudders  to  imagine.  But  what  less  could  hive  been  expected 
from  wretches  commissioned  (as  it  afterwards  appeared  from  the  insinic- 
lions  t.rkcn  on  board  one  of  tlie  frigates  that  conveyed  them  to  our  shorn) 
to  confound  and  desolate. 

*  Gluttony  was  followed  by  intoxication :  and  here  the  finger  of 
heaven  was  manifestly  visible  ;  for,  in  consequence  of  a  wreck  of  wine  i 
few  days  before  on  iliat  coast,  there  was  not  a  .cottage  but  supplied  a  calk 
of  it ;  the  intemperate  use  ot  which  produced  a  frenzy  that  r.  ised  themes 
above  the  conuoul  of  disriplinr,  and  sunk  many  of  the  officers  below  ^ 
powers  to  command  ;  and  to  this  principally,  in  gratitude  to  the 
Being,  may  Iw  .;scritxrd  the  so  happy  termination  of  a  business  thtf 
sccmeil  to  nicn.4cc  a  much  more  distressing  catastrophe  For  cerui#  S 
is.  hud  they  availed  themselves  of  the  first  moments  of  alarm,  dcbrtc  anff 
ii  jecision,  the  ras'agc  without  much  hazard  to  themselves,  they  migk* 
have  committed  is  incatcul.ible.  Fishguard,  a  place  t  )ull)  inconiprtc* 
to  oppose  such  a  force,  with  all  its  wealth,  its  -  shipping  shut  up  at  ih< 
tifiK  Denepped  in  her  harbour,  was  in  sight,  and  might  have  b^omc  w 
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fUTP^'^y*  country,  even  to  the  opulent  town  of  Haverford¬ 

west,  might  have  felt  the  force  of  their  arms  befere  they  could  have 
receired  any  material  check. 

«  But  snsual  indul^nce  into  which  they  instantly  plunged,  had  ener- 
fitcdanl  rendered  them  unfit  for  service;  the  spirit  of  obedience  was 
fXtio^uished ;  and  every  attempt  to  rekindle  it  and  restore  order,  only 
served  to  increase  that  licentiousne8S*whi.  h  actual  correction  ripened  into 
tnutin  y:  a  sympioni  no«oo'H*r  discovered  by  the  French  general,  than  he, 
I  ke  a  discreet  pilot,  who,  when  he  finds  the  vessel  will  not  answer  the 
helm,  her  leak  too  increasing,  takes  the  first  opportunity,  without  consult¬ 
ing  the  dissatisfied  crew,  to  run  her  ashore,  late  on  Wednesday  evening 
•  roposed  a  surrentier,  by  us  accepted  as  absolute  and  unconditional;  and 
bY  the  French  soldiery  b»*git  ning  to  awake  from  their  delirium,  and 
cipablc  of  rejecting  on  the  Battering  advantages  they  had  lost,  acceded 
to,  with  a  sort  of  sulky  submission  to  rite  im|)criou8ncs8  oi  the  terms.*-— 
pp.  10,  13. 


The  hill  to  the  west  of  tliis  place  presents  numerous  druid- 
ical  remains — for  Uy  tins  name  our  author  very  properly 
continues  to  dislingtnsh  those  immense  specimens  of  tfie  use¬ 
less  application  ot  vast  power,  the  origin  of  which  is,  and 
probably  will  rentain,  hiirit'd  in  ohscurity.  The  principal  are, 
arocking  Slone  of  about  five  ton  weight,  which  seems  remark¬ 
ably  well  poised,  “  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  littit? 
finger,**  and  three  cromlechs,  one  erect  and  two  overturned. 
Tiie  rocks  in  the  vieimiy  exhibit  interesting  marks  of  the 
eperalions  of  the  workmon  who  raided  these  monumtMits,  and 
coiisUt  according  to  our  author  of  a  green  serpr^ntine.  llasaitic 
culuiiiiis  are  also  found  at  the  headland  of  PcMiainglas,  and  at 
Fisliguaril. 

A  little  further  appear  what  our  author  conceives  trr  be 
relics  of  the  antieiit  town  of  'Tr^f  Culhwch,  an  immense 
quantity  of  loose  stones  scattered  over  the  declivity  of  the 
bill,  with  attendant  cromlechs;  indeed  every  step  of  his  pro- 
g'^ess  discovers  ruins  of  one  kind  or  other,  intrenchmetus, 
luinuli,  cislvaens,  &c.  to  which  he  devotes  the  attention 
which  they  merit.  We  imist  pass  these  without  further  notice, 
»n  order  to  make  room  fr)r  some  of  his  observations  on  the 
hikioiy  Ty  D.lewi,  or  St.  David's,  once  the  metropolitan  see  of 
dl  Wales,  and  the  resort  of  pilgrims  from  every  (|Uarter,  now 
iineinciito  to  t!ie  fortuitous  traveller,  how  low  the  mighty  may 
fall. 


h  kcems  that  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  this  part  of 
'Wits,  Richard  of  I'irencester's  seventh  iter  terminating  at 
Menapia,  whence  “  per  in.  p.  xxx  navigas  in  Hyherniatii,** 
clearly  proving  Menapia  to  have  been  in  this  tieigbbourhood, 
though  Mr.  Fenton  suspec  ts  that  its  site  is  now  Tost  beneath 
'and  of  the  borrows.  Our  author  seems  to  have  been  par- 
liciihrlv  iiictc'csful  in  tracinir  the  Homan  road  Icadinjr  in  this 
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direttion  erronfously  called  liie  Via  Flaiulrica  by  sevenl 
auttiors,  and  detecieii  in  IH05  ibe  htation  Ad  ligeshnum 
(fahrlysuppo.^td  to  hr  Xarbrrth)^  in  the  direct  line  between 
(’arrmarthen  and  St.  David’s.  From  Ids  description  it  appetn 
to  have  been  an  larihwork  like  the  Fines  of  Ptolemy,  another 
Homan  s  ation  in  Nnr;!uimberland  between  BrcnK*nium  (ttov 
Koelicstcr)  and  Melrose,  the  situation  of  which  was  also  un. 
known,  till  acciilcntally  discovered  in  the  midst  of  unfr^ 
quented  moors,  about  t he  end  of  the  la>t  century. 

Menapia  bein^  the  birth  place  ol  Carausius,  Mr.  Fenton 
^i\e.s  Us  a  s'.oit  .sketch  ol  his  life,  in  which  he  is  anxious,  with 
i)r.  Stukely,  to  place  the  character  of  this  usurper  in  the  mot 
favourable  li^hf. 

'File  origin  of  New  Mennpia,  or  St.  David’s,  is  hid  in  obscu¬ 
rity,  hut  there  apperars  lo  have  been  a  religious  estahlisbraeut 
there,  foimdi  d  by  St.  Patrick  previous  to  his  exploits  in  Ir^ 
land.  St.  David  was  horn  in  the  year  460,  bnilt  a  monasterv 
in  the  Vallis  Hosina  where  the  present  cathedral  stands,  conci¬ 
liated  the  favour  of  the  Kegulus  of  the  district,  and  exerted 
his  eh*(juence  with  so  much  euerg}  against  the  Pelagian 
lieresx,  that  he  was  exalted  to  the  see  of  Caerlleon  which  was 
traiisleried  lo  St.  David’s,  Seven  suiTragan  l)ishops,  (viz.) 
W  orcester,  lieieford,  I  andatV,  Bangor,  St.  Asaph,  Llanbi- 
darn,  and  Margam,*  were  subject  to  this  see.  Twculy-six  of 
its  bishops  liad  iK>t  only  the  title  but  the  full  power  of  arch¬ 
bishops,  till  Sampson,  in  the  time  of  a  pestilence,  carried  the 
arehi(‘pis('opal  pail  aiul  its  dignity  to  Dt)le  in  Briltanyd  His 
sueeeNvoi^  however  retained  tin*  power  though  not  the  name 
ol  arehhisliujjs  till  Bernhard,  ilie  foriy-seveuth,  was  obligfd 
to  submit  liiiiiseli  to  t'anieihury.  ‘lu  the  list  o(  its  bishops  it 
hii>  i*»  ijoasi  ol  one  .saiut,  three  lord  high  treasurers,  one  lord 
pnw  seal,  one  chaniidlor  of  Oxford,  one  ch.meellor  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  ill  the  |)ersou  of  Keirar  one  greater  than  all— i 
martyr.’ 

'I  he  episcopal  palaee,  cloisters,  and  cathedral  appear,  frw 
whai  remains  ol  them,  lo  have  hec'n  as  suitable  to  the  dignity 
o!  the  place  as  the  stale  of  the  arts,  when  they  were  built, 
wouhl  allow.  ’Fhc  latter,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1180,  though 
not  admiiiing  a  cjinparisoii  with  the  sublime  specimens  of 
ecclesiastical  aichileciure  in  England,  is  an  extensive  zuil 
nol>le  siiuciure,  and  the  rood  loft  is  descril)ed  by  Mr.  Feotoo 
as  the  mosi  perleet  example  of  this  part  of  an  ancient  calhcdw 
now  lelt.  It  will  he  readily  supposed,  that  monumental  auU* 
(piities  are  not  wanting  here,  though  rather  curious  onaccouoi 
id  their  remote  date,  and  the  characters  they  commemorate, 
than  as  works  ol  art  or  ornaments  of  the  building  which  con¬ 
tains  them;  nor  will  such  as  are  fond  of  studying  the  ineod** 
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city  tnd  credulity  of  human  nature,  in  legendary  fables,  be 
wiuiout  ample  subject  in  the  annals  of  this  place  and  its  for¬ 
mer  inhabitants.  Mr.  Fenton  pays  due  attention  to  each,  but 
our  limits  prevent  us  from  even  giving  an  extract  out  of  his 
collection. 

The  Island  of  Ramsev,  on  the  coast,  was  once  decorated  by 
t«ro chapels;  one  sacred  to  Devanus,  the  other  to  Justinian,  or 
Gvminvdog;  and  had  even  acorn'iuill.  The  site  of  the  an¬ 
cient  cemetery,  as  appears  from  several  stone  coffins,  is  now 
jiartly  occupied  bv  the  farm-house;  and  numbers  of  sheep  find 
a  rich  pasturage  over  the  mouldering  bones  of  the  wise  and 
brave.  The  rocks  called  the  Bishop  and  his  Clerks  arc  only 
remarkable  for  the  dangers  which  they  occasion  to  navigators ; 
(jf,  as  George  Owen  qiiaintlv  observes,  “  the  deadly  doctrine 
which  they  preach  to  their  winti^r  audience;'*  though  he  com- 
inends  them,  “  that  tliey  keepe  residence  better  than  the  rest 
of  the  canons  of  that  see  are  wont  to  ilo." 

The  first  “  Iter''  concludes  witli  some  account  of  the  light¬ 
house  on  the  Smalls,  erected  in  1775.  it  appears  to  bo  a  Tan- 
thorn,  elevated  on  eight  wooden  pillars,  and  containing  accotii- 
nuKlations  for  three  light-keepers,  whose  adventures  and  suf- 
fering'i  much  resemble  those  recorded  in  Smeaton’s  Account* 
of  till*.  Kddystofie  I  jght-house.  Tiie  situation  is  iiowever  now 
looked  upon  as  a  healthy  and  comfortable  retreat. 

In  his  second  “  Iter"  Mr.  Fenton  pursues  his  course  frocn  St. 
David’s, along  the  coast  to  Milford,  and  tfience  across  the  coun¬ 
try  to  Haverfordwest.  In  this  excursion  he  skirts  the  whole 
extent  of  Bride’s  Bay,  formerly  much  infested  by  Danish  pi¬ 
rates  as  appears  from  various  works,  partly  thrown  up  by  them 
as  places  of  temporary  residence,  partly  planned  to  defend  the 
native^  against  their  inroads.  It  appears,  from  the  stumps  of 
trves  occasionally  exposed  at  low  water,  particularly  when  the 
^»nd  has  been  removed  by  a  storm,  and  from  the  track  of  a 
road,  which  was  discovered  in  1795,  running  parallel  with  the 
Old  elch  BViy;  (proliably  originally  a  Roman  road  horn  Me- 
napia  to  Dale)  that  considerable  tracts  of  land  have  been  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  sea  in  this  wide  bay  ;  but  whether  to  the  ex- 
and  at  so  recent  a  date,  as  we  have  heard  the  inhabitants 
^rm,  seems  very  doubtful.  Roche  Castle,  at  some  distance 
froui  the  shore,  in  a  pleasant  situation,  alibrds  an  interesting 
object,  though  of  no  great  magnitude,  and  in  a  state  of  ex- 
^teme  decay,  having  been  abandoned  for  several  centuries. 

I  He  top  of  the  Flumstone  Mountain,  which  overlooks  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  to  a  great  extent,  presents  relics  of  a  re- 
Wer  aiuicjiiity,  in  three  rocking  stones,  and  a  cromlech|  i>c- 
wdes  several  circles  of  stones,  and  a  Urge  tumulus. 
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Passing;  aocre  small  villages,  with  ancient  churches,  our  tour. 
Tst  regains  the  coast  at  Broadhaycn,  of  late  a  favourite  bath, 
ing-place  for  the  neighbouring  gentry  ;  a  circumstance  that 
has  contrihuted  to  the  recent  increase  of  the  adjoining  village 
of  f/ittlehaven,  which  is  gradually  becoming  a  place  of  soine 
trade.  The  coast  is  romantic  and  hold,  particularly  near  the 
great  cave,  which  Mr.  Fenton,  to  our  surprise,  passes  by  un¬ 
noticed  ;  and  the  beach,  at  low  water,  of  very  great  extent, 
and  perfectly  secure.  Dale,  on  Milford-haven,  is  known  in 
history  as  the  place  where  the  Karl  of  Richmond,  afterwirdi 
Henry  the  Seventh,  landed  with  reinforcements  from  France; 
but  of  the  chapel  said  to  have  been  erected  by  him,  in  grati- 
tude  to  Heaven  for  his  safe  arrival,  no  trace  remains.  At  no 
great  distance,  on  St.  Ann’s  Point,  two  light-houses  have  been 
erected,  and  opened  in  the  year  1800,  to  facilitate  the  entrance 
into  the  haven.  Skomar  and  Skokham  are  islands  on  the  coast, 
principally  occupied  by  rabbits,  though  also  containing  arable 
and  pasture  land.  St.  Bride’s  old  mansion  and  church,  the 
village  of  Herhraiidston,  and  the  ruins  of  Pill  Priory,  afford 
aiiti(|narian  gleanings  and  sad  remembrances  of  days  that  arc 
no  more.  Mr.  Fenton  gladly  left  them,  ‘  emerging  to  a  scene 
widely  different,  to  enjoy  the  meridian  blaze  of  mental  day,  by 
contemplating  in  a  new  community  the  social  system;  the 
happy  result  of  a  constitution  nicely  balanced,  laws  im|)ar- 
lially  administered,  and  religion  dillusive  of  universal  chariif, 
whose  every  feature  bespeaks  her  divine  origin.* 

*  The  ciration  of  the  new  town  of  Milford,  opposite  to  the  finest  aa« 
chorage  in  that  spacious  harbour,  called  Man  of  War  Road,  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  county,  not  only  on  its  own  account,  but 
as  it  connects  itself  with  so  many  advantages,  resulting  already,  and  likely 
to  result,  from  it :  such  as  mail  coaches,  giving  expedition  to  conveyance 
ind  intelligence  of  every  son ;  packets,  facilitating  communication  with 
the  sister  kingdom  ;  commerce,  opening  an  acquaintance  with  the  rcniolcil 
parts  of  the  globe  and  their  produce,  and  enabling  us  at  home  to  settle  the 
value  of  a  blessing  bestowed  on  this  strangely  ovcriouked  county,  in  the 
haven  of  Milford— -and  for  this  Pembrokeshire  is  indebted  to  the  exertiom 
of  Mr,  Grevillc.*  p.  182. 

The  first  idea  of  these  improvements  seems  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  Mr.  Greville’s  mind,  when  he  happened  to  visit  tiic 
spot,  with  his  uncle.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  lord  of  the  manors 
of  Hiihberstone  and  Pill,  in  the  year  1784.  In  1790  an  act  of 
parliament  was  obtained,  “  enabling  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
iiis  heirs  .nnd  assigns,  to  set  out  legal  (piays,  I'Ntahlish  markets, 
make  docks  at  the  east  and  west  limits  of  Pill  farms,  in  tiic 
parish  of  Stainton ;  to  make  roads  and  avenues  to  the  same, 
and  lu  regulate  the  police  of  the  said  port  and  markets,  and 
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tlu  reby  enable  ilie  mails  to  go  regularly  to  Waterford  from 
Millofil.**  'I'bo  e.\ecuiion  of  this  plan  fell  to  the  cure  of  Mr. 
Greville,  aided  by  such  funds  as  Sir  William  Uuinilton  thought 
proper  to  allot  to  its  execution. 

‘  A  capiul  inn,  or  large  hotel,  suggested  itself  at  ilie  first  thing  neces* 
liPN ;  and  uas  immediately  erected,  to  accommodate  the  mail  coaches 
lod  packets,  whose  jiassengers  supplied  it  with  customers.  A  town  was 
tlicn  planned,  and  the  giuund  laid  out  in  regular  allotments,  which  were 
eagerly  applied  for  and  built  on,  so  that  in  very  few  years,  such  was  its 
progressive  enlargement,  that  something  more  than  the  skeletons  of  streets 
niet  Uic  eye,  where  now  some  handsome  public  and  private  buildings  occur, 
and  the  whole  begins  to  assume  an  air  of  neatness  and  consequence :  in¬ 
creasing  {}opulatlon  begot  a  market,  and  an  accession  of  trade  a  custom¬ 
house.*  pp.  18S,  J84*. 

W'itb  ibc  permission  of  tin*.  Trinity-House,  lights  have  been 
erected,  according  to  Cajitain  HtiddaiVs  plans,  whereby  ves- 
^t•ls  may  enter  the  harbour  at  all  times  m  safety.  A  dock-yard 
l:as  bccMi  established,  in  which,  under  Mr.  Barallier's  superin- 
icmiance,  several  ships  of  war  have  h<  (mi  bu'lt.  The  southern 
whalc-lishcry,  notwithstanding  the  discouioging  influence  of 
ilic])resent  regulations  and  bounties,  has  been  carried  on  from 
.Milford  vvilh  success;  particularly  by  an  Ainciuan  family,  the 
Stai bucks :  our  author,  however,  doubts  w  heilier  it  can  conti- 
iMic.  All  observatory  has  been  fitted  up,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Firminger ;  and  batteries  to  defend  the  works  have 
been  erected. 

‘  The  town  is  laid  out  according  to  a  regular  plan,  and  it  to  contiit  of 
»  certain  number  of  streets,  from  cast  to  west,  parallel  to  each  other,  to  be 
into secicd  by  others  at  right  angles  ;  and  all  ilie  houses  already  built  have 
s  reference  to  it.  There  arc  three  lines  of  street  already  begun  to  be 
built  on,  and  are  filling  very  fast.  The  cliurch  placed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  lovser  row  of  houses,  open  to  the  haven,  with  reference  to  its  present 
extent,  is  supposed  to  mark  the  centre  of  the  intended  length  of  the  town  ; 
but  nut  a  house  is  yet  built  to  the  eastward  of  ir.  It  is  a  haridsome  build- 
consisting  •of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  vaulted  roof,  groined,  and 
wde-ai«Ks  separated  from  the  nave  by  two  lows  of  columns.  The  chancel 
n  ornamented  with  painted  glass,  as  arc  the  other  windows,  in  the  most 
ipproprinte  manner.  There  is  a  neat  gallery,  containing  a  new  and  wcll- 
pioportioaed  organ  with  barrels.  T'he  intended  bapiism.tl  font  was  a  vase 
red  porphyry,  brought  from  Egypt  ty  the  learned  Dr  Pocock  ;  near 
'‘bich  the  truck  of  the  mainmast  of  the  l/Onin:,  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guns,  that  bore  the  French  admirers  ilag  at  tht^b  iilc  of  the  Nile, 
ind  was  saw'ed  off  after  she  blew  up,  by  SI**  Samuel  Hi>od,  is  placed,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  First  of  August.  .  .  .  ."a  me  people  having  be^n  heard  to 
throw  out  objections  to  the  use  of  an  Egyptian  vase  iwhiih.  for  aught  that 
can  be  known,  might  have  ministred  to  profane  riles)  for  .admitting  infants 
mtoilie  church  of  Christ,  an  elegant  vase  of  Derbyshire  marble,  to  serrt  is 
the  baptismal  font,  is  set  up,  cxnctly  o]>posiie  tu  the  objectionable  pof« 
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nhyry,  which  is  to  continiu*  in  it8]*lacc,  as  a  cenotaph  to  Lord  Nelson. . 
The  consecration  took  place  on  Friday  the  14th  of  Octobt'r,  1H08;  ^ 
the  chnpi  l  has  been  lilicrally  endowed  by  the  founder,  and  is  about  to  be 
augmented  by  yueen  Anne’s  bounty.’  pp.  IbS,  189. 

The  old  chapel  is  now  converted  into  a  powder-magazine, 
though  the  greater  part  is  in  ruins.  A  mail  coach  arrives,  by 
way  of  Bristol,  every  day  ;  and  five  packets  are  established,  to 
key)  up  the  communication  witli  Waterford. 

Taking  the  road  by  Stainton,  and  ll6s  Market,  once  a  con. 
sidcrabic  town,  but  now  a  wretched  village,  Mr.  Fenton  arrives 
at  Haverfordwest,  the  first  town  of  the  county,  if  population  be 
considered,  and  probably  a  principal  colony  of  the  Flemings, 
whose  possessions  were  cal  le<l  “  Little  Kngland  beyond  Wales,” 
an  appellation  not  yet  wholly  forgotten  by  the  inhabitants. 

‘  1  lerc,’  says  our  author,  ‘  at  the  extreme  limits  of  tlic  province,  said  to 
have  been  p.uticul.uly  assigned  to  tlicm,  nny  naturally  be  expected  tonx 
account  of  tlic  seiilcim  nt  of  the  Flemings,  and  here  I  had  pro{)osed  to  b. 
troduce  it;  llatiering  mysell  that,  to  furnish  the  history  of  that  event,  I 
should  not  have  wanted  ample  documents ;  but  when  I  came  to  search  for 
them,  I  lound  the  materials  so  scanty,  as  to  be  compressed  in  the  compaji 
of  a  dozen  lines,  that  neither  William  of  Malmesbury,  Florence  of  Wor« 
crsier,  Camden,  nor  the  Welch  Chronicle,  were  able  to  dilate  into  moTf, 
or  essentially  vary  ;  the  substance  of  which  ia  briefly  this ;  “  Kenry  the 
Fir‘t,  as  well  as  William  his  father,  out  of  rcs|)ect  to  his  queen,  Maud, 
who  was  daughter  of  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders,  having  admitted  into 
England  a  great  number  of  llemings,  who,  by  the  inundations  in  thdr 
own  country,  were  compelled  to  seek  new  habitations,  and  whom  othen 
followed,  in  such  swarms,  as  to  become  burthen  some  and  dangerous  to  the 
nation,  was  induced  to  remove  them  from  the  north  of  England,  the  pUa 
of  their  first  tooling,  to  a  part  of  Pembrokeshire,  already  Liken  posseuioo 
of  by  the  Normans,  under  Amulph  de  Montgomery,  al)Out  Pembroke, 
IVnby,  and  Roos,  where  they  could  not  fail  to  prove  a  formidable  acce#» 
•ion  to  the  power  already  employed  to  harass  and  subdue  the  Welsh.” 

‘  Ihu  is  all  the  meagre  record  we  have  left  of  this  transaction,  in  gross: 
we  have  nothing  in  detail,  cither  as  to  tl.e  manner  of  their  arrival,  the oature 
of  their  seitiement,  or  tlie  number  and  quality  of  their  leaders,  pp-  *201, 
2l)8. 


If  we  are  not  mistaken,  traces  of  the  aborigines  of  these  co¬ 
lonists  are  >iill  discoverable  in  the  district  called  Cleveland,  in 
Yoi  kshire,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  very  distinct  in  dialect, 
manners,  and  features,  from  their  neighbours;  and,  it  our  in¬ 
formation  be  correct,  pretty  closely  resemble  the  English  of 
South  Wales. 

'Fbe  town  of  Haverfordwest  was  formerly  fortified,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  a  strong  castle,  of  which  little  more  than  the  keep 
remains ;  and  this  is  now  converted  into  a  county  gaol ;  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  Mr.  Fenton  recommends,  as  it  would  tend  to  prt* 
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iierre  the  ruins  of  our  antient  buildings,  and  furnish  placid  of 
couhnement  at  a  small  expence.  We  apprehend,  liowever, 
that  a  Howard  would  he  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  prison 
in  question.  It  is  not  without  horror  that  we  recollect  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which,  when  we  visited  it,  debtors,  felons,  ami  lunatics, 
were  assembled  within  its  walls.  A  far  different  impression 
was  produced  by  its  counterpart,  the  new  town  gaol,  whicil 
appeared  to  possess  every  requisite  that  could  be  desired  ;  and 
was  not  the  less  pleasing,  from  beifjg  then  occupied  by  only  a 
single  delinquent.  We  notice  it  thus  particularly,  from  having 
ptTceived  that  it  is  omitted  in  a  recent  work  on  the  prisons  of 
the  kingdom. 

1’hc  tow  n  contains  three  churches ;  and  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  marshes  below  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  priory  of  black 
canons,  founded  by  Robert  de  Hwlfordd,  first  lord  of  Haver¬ 
fordwest,  which  for .11  an  interesting  and  beautiful  object  in  the 
prospect  from  the  public  walk  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  called 
there  “  the  Parade.’’  The  trade  is,  unfortunately,  very  in¬ 
considerable,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  rapid  rising  of  Milford, 
This,  however,  will  probably  be  only  a  temporary  depression  ; 
and,  at  no  far  distant  period,  manufactures  wbicli  have  been 
attempted  wittiout  success,  may  flourish  uuder  tlic  advantages 
which  the  situatiot)  undoubtedly  presents.  The  suburb  of 
PrtMidergast,  atid  the  adjacent  village  of  Haroldstoiic,  have 
little  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  traveller. 

Mr.  Fenton,  in  his  third  “  //er,”  is  occupied  with  the  objects 
on  the  hanks  of  the  river  descending  towards  MilforJ-ha- 
vtMi :  the  first,  of  any  importance,  is  Bullston,  once  a  Urge 
mansion. 

‘It  was  backed  with  extensive  woods,  some  veterans  of  noble  growth 
xill  remaining,  which  tradition  represents  as  having  been  of  such  extent, 
10  entangled  and  so  foresty,  that  it  became  the  harbour  of  wild  beasts,  and 
vai  infested  by  a  basilisk,  a  creature  that  is  fabled  to  k.ll,  if  it  first  sees, 
or  to  die  instantly,  if  first  seen  ;  and  that  one  of  the  ancient  possessors  of 
5^11  place,  by  a  stratagem  of  inclosing  himself  in  a  cask,  had  himself  rolled 
into  the  thick  of  the  wood,  where,  through  a  hole  in  the  cask,  he  first 
Mpicd  the  monster,  causing  it  to  perish ;  and  that  ever  after,  the  family 
for  their  crest  a  wyvei  n,  with  the  label,  “  gardez-vous,”  issuing 
from  its  mouth.*  pp.  232,  233. 

"Phis  knight  of  the  tub,  whom  we  have  to  thank  that  the 
roads  may  be  passed  at  present  in  safety,  without  the  protection 
of  a  wooden  great  coat,  was  of  the  Wogaii  family,  which  has 
*ince  removed  to  Norfolk.  «  . 

In  the  church  of  Liingwn,  the  effigy  of  a  hero  of  the  Do 
fiocli  family,  is  introduced  to  our  author  as  Mrs.  Dolly  Roch, 
the  female  Cicerone  of  the  place ;  a  sjK'cies  of  mistake  by 
Borneans  unusual  among  autiqiiuriaiis.  Carew  Castle,  one  of 
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the  most  magnificent  pilei  in  the  county,  affords  a  more  un«. 
r|nivocal  record  of  the  dignity  oF  its  founder,  than  any  moou. 
mental  sculpture. 

Here  Sir  Rhys  an  Thomas  held  a  tournament,  in  honouiof 
his  being  admitieu  companion  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  A 
long  and  enrions  account  is  extracted  from  the  Cambrim 
Keuisier,  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers. 

The  fourth  “  //er”  commences  at  the  coal-quay  of  Cres^ 
well,  and  proceeds  down  the  haven,  as  far  as  the  fort,  ‘  a  work 
left  unfinished,  to  excite  a  reproach  that  it  was  ever  begun, 
and  to  remain  a  monument  of  the  scandalous  waste  of  public 
money  ;  as  from  it  could  not  he  seen  that  part  of  the  harbour 
capacious  cnougli  to  have  held  the  %vhole  navy  of  France,  and 
so  situate,  in  other  respects,  as  to  he  commanded  by  all  the 
ground  adjoining  it.’  After  visiting  some  of  the  villages  in  the 
vicinity,  Mr.  Fenton  returns  with  the  tide  up  t!ie  harbour,  and 
entering  the  eastern  Cleddan,  visits  Piclon  Castle,  the  seat  of 
I.ord  Milford,  and  deservedly  the  pride  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Our  author’s  panegyric  displ.'iys  so  much  of  the  true  Welsh 
c  haracter,  that  we  cannot  refrain  fiom  transcribing  it. — 

*  It  would  hr  an  insult  to  FIcton  Caillr,  to  eitimatc  its  consequence 
and  its  braulics,  by  a  scale  employed  to  measure  modem  villas,  the  work 
of  a  Brown  or  a  Nash,  by  a  few  formil  clumos,  disposed  so  as  to  admits 
glimpse  of  a  distant  horse-pond,  the  ruins  of  a  windmill,  a  kennel  in  the 
mask  of  a  church,  and  bits  of  C>othic,  injudiciously  stuck  here  and  there, 
like  patches  on  the  lace,  producing  deformity.  If  such  things  constitutes 
fine  place,  every  mushroom  citizen  of  yesterday  may  command  them,  si 
well  as  ihe  first  peer  of  the  realm.  But  Ticton  Castle  owes  its  beauties  to 
circumsunces,  that  wealth  cannot  supply,  or  titles  confer;  clrcumstancei, 
that  age,  and  an  unbroken  line  of  ancestry  in  its  possessors,  have  gifci 
value  to,  and  have  made  venerable  :  an  .mcient  structure,  that  nothing  caa 
so  much  disfigure,  as  an  attempt  to  modernize  and  make  less  so ;  a  castle 
(and  1  bi*licve  a  solitary  insMnee)  never  forfeited,  never  deserted,  never 
vacant;  that  never  knew  a  melancholy  blank  in  its  want  of  a  master,  from 
whose  walls  b.ospiuliiy  was  never  exiled,  and  whose  governors  might  be 
said  to  have  been  hereditary  ;  a  caftle  in  the  midst  of  possessions  and 
forests  coeval  with  itself,  and  proudly  looking  down  over  a  spacious  domaii 
on  w  oods  of  every  after  growth  to  an  inland  sea,  bounding  its  property  sod 
its  prospect  beyond  them,  for  such  is  Picton  Castle.’ — pp.  277,  ^8. 

It  appvars  in  hiivc  been  the  earliest  setilemeirt  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  follnwiMsof  Arnulph  de  Montgomery  ,  consequently  co- 
teinpoiaiy  nitli  W  illiciiii  Rufus,  since  which  time  it  has  alwayi 
been  inhabited.  Diiritrg  the  civil  wars  Sir  Richard  Phillip* 
parribOiH'd  it  for  tire  king,  and  Mr.  Fenton  is  very’  anxious  to 
dcfeml  liisnicniory  from  a  report,  founded,  as  he  says,  on  no 
higher  authority  than  some  lines  in  lludibras,  “that  the  loy¬ 
alist  was  lugged  out  by  the  ears  through  a  window  of  hi* 
Ul^tle.” 
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-  *  The  fact  waa  this:  in  the  lower  story  of  one  of  the  bisttons  wai  the 

i  purterf  in  thote  days,  havinpj  a  small  window  in  it,  still  existing,  at  which 
!  jhe  maid  was  standing  with  Sir  Erasmus  Philipps,  then  an  infant,  in  her 
arms,  when  i  trooper  of  the  parliament  forces  approached  it  with  a  letter, 
to  receive  which  she  opened  the  window ;  and  whilst  she  stretched  for. 
^  vird,  the  soldier,  lilting  himself  up  on  his  stirrups*  snatched  the  infant 
i  from  her  arms,  and  threatened  to  put  him  to  death  if  the  castle  was  not 
lumodercd,  which,  to  save  the  child,  was  complied  with,' 
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SIcIktIi,  a  little  f.  rllier  up  the  river,  was  formerly  a  com- 
tpanderv  of  the  knights  hospitallers  of  St.  ,lo!ui  of  Jerusalem, 
probahiy  insiiiuleil  as  early  as  the  twelfth  eentiiry.  Of  the 
eilitices,  nothing  but  the  chureh,  which  contains  several  monn- 
meiUs  and  inscriiitions,  is  extant;  the  present  hall  occupying 
the  site  of  the  oUl  connnandery . 

The  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  supposed  to  contain  great 
fT.ineral  riches,  and  nttenipls  were  made  to  get  at  them  hy 
Mr.  Knox;  hut  his  labours  were  rewarded  by  nothing  but 
coal,  which  (  ould  not  be  raised  at  a  price  to  come  in  compeo 
tition  with  the  neighbouring  works,  and  was  consequently 
abandoned.  The  forge  and  fishery  at  Blackpool  appear  to  be 
more  productive. 

Leaving  the  river,  Mr.  Fenton  visits  Narberth,  a  small  town, 
but  at  present  pretty  rapidly  increasing,  owing  to  the  faci¬ 
lities  of  communication  afforded  by  tin?  daily  mail  passing 
through  it.  The  ruins  of  the  castle,  which  was  once  the  scat 
of  the  IVrrott  family,  are  small,  but  picturesque. 

I.awhaden  Castle,  on  the  road  to  Haverfordwest,  is  also  an 
object  of  beanty,  hut  will  hardly  remain  so  long,  if  the  wanton 
dilapid.aions  to  which  it  is  exposed,  for  tlie  purpose  of  inend- 
in,:  the  roads,  be  not  restrained.  Wiston,  the  residence  of  the 
Wogans,  is  merely  discernible. 

After  resting  at  Haverfordwest  our  author  directs  liis  course 
>nhislifih  //er  towards  tin*  source  of  the  western  Cleildaii,  and 
reiuriis  hy  wav  of  the. mountains.  Touching  the  etui  of  the 
l^hiiMstone  ridge  at  the  romantic  rocky  pass  cf  Tref^arn,  he 
proceeds  to  tin*  village  of  Ford,  where  the  remains  of  a  bath, 
visible  when  our  author  visited  the  spot,  were  discoverecl 
in  1806;  and,  at  no  great  distance,  traces  of  a  small  Koma*h 
encampment.  The  Human  station.  Ad  Vicesinmm,  lies  “  about 
a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  the  church  of  Amhleston.'*  “  It  is 
i.uiost  a  perfect  square,  its  sides  measuring  about  two  hundred 
>nd  sixty  feet  each.  It  lies  east  south  east,  by  west  north 
Homan  road  appears  to  havf  passed,  as  usual, 
ibroii^h  the  centre.  The  popular  name  of  the  spot  is  Castle 
Hemish,  probably  from  its  having  been  occupied  by  the 
^hnush,  at  the  time  of  their  first  seiiliiig  in  Wales.  Varioui 
tumuli  attract  Mr.  Fenton’s  attention,  and  he^  relates  the  cir- 
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cnmstances  attending  ihc  opening  of  three  in  the  vicinity  <4 
I.ettardston,  in  which  bones  and  ciiarcoal  were  discovered, 
hut  nothing  more  of  any  consetjueitce.  Passing  Trecoon,  the 
M-at  of  J.  F.  Parham,  Ksej.  and  thr  village  of  Red  wail  he 
ascends  the  mountains,  w  here  his  curiosity  is  gratified  by  a 
tiucovery  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  F<‘f)ton  jnn. 

‘  After  passing  the  g.ite  that  Iwunds  tlie  farm  of  Vagwrgoch,  a  littkts 
the  Dorth*ea8t  of  the  road  leading  from  Fishguard  to  the  New  Inn,  at  oo 
great  distance  from  the  latter  place,  still  exists  the  site,  1  should  imagiie, 
of  a  rather  considerable  British  village,  jf  we  may  judge  from  the  (juao* 
titles  of  stones  that  lie  scattered  in  every  direction.  Thtjilain  on  whKhk 
stood  is  nearly  at  the  basi‘  of  the  mountain  called  Mocl  Exyr,  but  is  osi 
st'en  from  the  road,  .nn  almost  perptmdicular  and  natural  rampart  of  loose 
stones  extending  a  great  way  on  the  upper  part,  evidently  improved  by  i 
little  art  intervening  to  prevent  it.  Ailei  a  circuitous  route  to  enable  me 
to  surmount  it«  1  reach  tlie  summit,  and  discover  the  rude  remains  of 
buildings,  undoubtedly  coeval  with  the  first-fixed  residence  of  the  earliest 
inhabitants,  though  probably  at  subsequent  periods  enlarged  and  altered 
from  their  original  form  by  later  settlers  ;  the  vestiges,  though  faint,  being 
still  suHiciently  distinct  to  trace  the  site  of  houses  and  streets  or  avenues 
leading  between,  of  no  very  mean  extent  tor  those  rude  ages.  I  had  not 
time  to  take  the  dimensions  of  many,  but  found  one  to  measure  thirty-«x 
feet  in  length  by  ten  in  breadth  on  the  inside  of  the  foundation  stones,  and 
another  sixteen  good  paces,  and  the  stones  which  marked  the  entrance 
into  some  were  very  perfect.  There  was  one  of  rather  a  curious  construc¬ 
tion  differing  from  the  rest  by  having  the  end  rounded,  and  its  having 
visibly  ministered  to  the  uses  of  fire  by  the  complexion  of  the  stones  A 
little  to  the  north-east  of  it  is  a  small  circular  elevation,  which  i  should 
suspect  to  be  a  tumulus  ;  1  jicrccivcd  that  at  some  time  or  other  it  kid 
bet  n  di  iiirbcd,  a  partial  incision  having  been  made  in  it,  but  not  deep 
enough  to  ascertain  the  contents  by.*’— pp.  S4/5 — 

On  the  Kuinmit  above  Cwin  i'ain  Mr.  Fenlon,  with  Lord 
Milford’s  permission,  opened  the  most  conspicuous  harrow  in 
the  country,  and  obtained  the  liiigmenis  of  an  urn  vvnich  had 
been  fdled  with  charcoal  ashes  and  burnt  bones.  But  though 
when  exploring  the  amicjuities  of  a  coiiiury  every  fresh  relic 
of  the  kind  increahes  the  alacrity  of  the  tourist,  wc  cannot 
expect  that  a  l)are  enumerulion  of  them  will  afford  siiiiibt 
pleasure  to  the.  reader  ;  we  therefore  pass  them,  and  various 
diniilical  monuments,  which  our  uutiio*'  touched  upon  in 
returning  to  his  former  tjnarlers,  without  faiiher  commcml. 

'J  he  next  journey  conducts  ns,  across  the  ferry,  to  the  count) 
town  of  I V'lnhroke. 

It  is  situated  on  a  neck  of  land  projecting  into  an  arm  of 
Millord  Haven,  which  at  Ingh  tide  nearly  ri'iulers  it  insular; 
it  consists  of  a  single  long  street,  with  two  churches, 
Mary’s  and  8t.  Martin's;  hut  its  principal  attraction  inthecyc 
of  a  traveller  is  owing  to  the  beautifully  romantic  ruins  of  tf* 
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ctslle,  at  the  rocky  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  In  the  rock, — 

I  but  whether  the  work  of  art  or  nature,  or  both  conibineil,  re- 
ojains  uncertain, — is  tlie  celebrated  vault  called  the  Woi^an,  a 
nearly  circular  or  eliptical  apartment,  being  seventy-six  feet  by 
fifty-seven,  and  said  to  have  formerly  contained  aspring  of  fresh 
water,  now  lost.  It  appears  to  have  served  for  a  kind  of  store¬ 
house  and  cellar  for  the  castle. 

I  According  to  our  author  this  castle  held  out  a  siege  so  early 
I  as  1092,  and  during  the  civil  wars  made  an  obstinate  resist¬ 
ance  under  I^oyer  and  Lani^harne,  to  the  parliamentary  forces, 
Cromwell  appeared  in  person  before  it  in  May  and  by 

seizing  the  mills  and  cutting  olF  the  supply  of  water  compelled 
them  to  surrender,  and  Foyer  was  shot  in  Covent  (harden  in 
April  in  the  ensuing  year.  'Fhe  history  of  the  town  and  its 
liitTerent  lords  is  extensively  detailed,  atid  will  be  interesting 
to  such  as  wish  for  information  in  this  species  of  local  chrono- 
logy,  but  not  sufHciently  so  to  the  general  reader  to  warrant 
iij  extract. 

The  seventh  Iter  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  to  the  south-west  of  Pembroke,  containing  the  villages  ot 
Nangle,  Castle  Martin,  and  Stackpole.  yXntifpiities  of  every 
age  are  found  scattered  over  this  extent  of  country.  “  'Fhe 
drath  devoted  waste”  of  Dryharrows,  a  moor  covered  with 
tumuli;  the  cromlechs;  the  hermitage  of  St,  Govan,  with  its 
miraculous  couch  and  well :  the  block  house  at  Nangle,  and 
!>ome  churches;  form  a  series  of  objects  which  cannot  he  con- 
sidered  without  emotion.  Nor  are  natural  curiosities  wanting 
to  heighten  the  interest. 

Of  these  we  only  name,  the  insulated  rock  of  Pennyholt 
Stack  with  singularly  distorted  strata;  the  cauldron;  and 
hosherston  Meer,  “  a  small  opening  on  the  surface  of  the 
I  limestone  rock,  which,  in  the  calmest  weather,  is  heard  through 
this  medium  to  make  a  great  noise;  but  wlicn  impelled  by 
^  wind  and  tide  concussing  into  it,  it  is  known  to  be  sent  up  in 
2  column  of  foam,  and  with  the  sound  of  thunder,  heard  many 
miles  otf,  tjiirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  cx- 
lubiting  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  rainbow.”  M.  Deluc 
<l^cribes  a  similar  phenomenon,  called  the hellowsy  in 
Cornwall,  and  we  recollect  another  which  is,  at  times,  very 
tnagnificent  in  its  operations,  in  one  of  the  Fern  Islands  near 
Baniborough,  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland.  The  latter  is 
l^nown  by  the  name  of  the  Hiimhie  Kirn. 

Fhe  principal  modern  edifice  noticed  by  Mr.  F'enton  on 
^i»  lour  is  Stackpoole  Court,  the  seat  of  Lord  Cawdor,  and 
I  formerly  of  the  Stackpoole  family.  It  is  magnificent  though 
!  i^nd  not  in  the  most  interesting  situation  in  the  negh- 

j  bourhood. 
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Our  autlu»r’s  cif^hth  Ittr  is  dovoteci  to  Tenby.  On  the 
from  Pembroke  the  ruins  of  I,anfov  (’onrt,  once  a  favonrite 
resitlence  of  the  bishops  of  St.  David,  attract  tf  c  travellrr’i 
nttmiion,  »nnd  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  ma^nifiCHMK'e  in 
which  these  prelates  lived.  Maiiorbeer  Castle  is  mentioned, 
and  the  small  round  tower  near  Pennlcy,  which,  thou;;li  le«i 
importattt.  appears  to  boas  paradoxical  as  the  Irish  edifices  of 
the  same  name.  'Fenhy,  like  nnany  other  Welsh  towns,  e\hi- 
bits  numcious  traces  of  bavin:;  beofi  of  much  greater  extent 
and  importance  in  former  limes  than  at  present;  it  however 
also  shews  symptoms  of  being  again  in  a  state  of  gradual 
increase,  and  atlords  excellent  accommodations  for  batliin** 
company. 

Mr.  F  enton  also  visits  the  remarkable  islaml  of  (’ahicv. 

‘  The  piincipnl  m.iniion,’  says  he  ‘  consists  of  .1  h.ind8omc  modem 
building  joined  to  a  curious  .iggregatc  of  niisccllancous  ni.isonry,  the 
gre.iter  part  Ix'ing  evidently  of  the  .igc  of  the  first  monastic  pile,  enlarged 
by  additions  of  a  later  date*  though  very  old  and  some  of  a  castellated  form. 
The  ancient  tower  of  the  priory  church,  crowned  with  a  stone  spire,  sail 
remains  entirr,  and  all  the  lower  apartments  of  the  old  house  and  its  offices 
arc  vaulted,  and  seemingly  coeval  with  it.” — p.  4.58. 

Oui*  author  here  giv#*s  us  an  account  of  the  society  of  sea- 
ierjcanis,  consisting  of  twenty- five  members,  and  holding  an 
antiivcrsary  meeting  which  lasted  a  week,  at  dilVcrenl  sra- 
ports  of  the  four  maritime  counties  in  Sontfi  Wales  in  rotation. 
As  their  rules  were  kept  secret  they  were  naturally  obnoxious 
to  opprobrious  imputations  of  all  kinds,  but  according  to 
Mr.  Fenton’s  account  very  undeservedly. 

*  They  had  some  striking  regulations,  which  have  formed  did  tbetn 
honour  as  men  of  humanity,  and  British  subjects  in  general,  and  Welshmen 
in  paiticubr,  sufficient  to  silence  the  calumny  thrown  out  against  them  by 
the  co’d  blooded  and  invidious,  who  condemn  every  sort  of  association 
that  springs  trc*m  sensibilities  they  arc  strangeis  to,  and  is  not  cemented  by 
some  sordid  interest  or  other.* 

From  the  form  of  examination,  wc  find  that  “  hearing  alle* 
giaiKC  to  his  majesty,”  aiul  “  being  members  of  the  church  of 
Kiigland  as  by  law  established,”  were  csscniial  retpiisitcs ;  the 
wliole  iiistuution  seems  to  be  at  present  abandoned,  and  the 
very  name  hastening  to  oblivion. 

In  the  II  nth  //crMr.  Fenton  skirts  the  eastern  bonndacy  of 
the  county,  making  a  short  incursion  into  Cacrniarthenshire, 
or  raihereri  s>ing  a  part  ot  that  eounty  which  was  “  swindled 
away”  troui  FoiiHirokeshirc  by  an  act  of  34  Henry  the  Eighth. 

'I  his  lour,  as  well  a.s  the  next  atVords  much  beautiful  scenery, 
much  h.’irren  moor,  and  numerous  antiquities  resembling  those 
aircaily  mentioned,  but  wc  must  refer  such  of  our  rcauen  ti 
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j  af«  not  a!ri*a*!y  satisfied  with  the  eiiumcratioti  which  \fc  have 
I  given  to  t!ic  work  iisclt’. 

I  In  tlic  eleventh  iter,  wc  find  the  curious  circumstance 
noticcvl,  lint  formerly  even  the  lowest  class  of  inhabitants 
were  rcmarkahlv  skilful  at  the  game  of  chess,  and  much 
ingenuity  is  ilisplayed  in  discovering  when  it  was  fir.»i  iniro- 
duceit  into  these  rLMuote  parts;  sivne  ascribiu;^  it  to  the 
Romans,  others  to  Oriental  settlei*s,  and  others  to  the  lime  of 
I  Arthur. 

1  The  town  of  Newport  is  merely  the  skeleton  of  a  decayed 
I  place,  yet  still  gives  the  idea  of  extent  and  dignity  at  a  dis- 
lanre. 

With  the  twelfth  iter,  concluditig  with  a  dcscriptio!i of  Fish-, 
guaril,  Mr.  Fenton  ends  his  ramliies.  This  town  possesses 
i!ie  best  harbour  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  county,  in  popu¬ 
lation  it  is  only  exceeded  liy  Haverfordwest,  having  increased 
of  late  very  rapidly;  but  is  devoid  of  regularity  and  exhibits 
110  object  of  superior  interest.  It  is  however  probable  that  it 
mav  in  time,  if  assisted  by  jiidicioiis  improvements  in  the 
harbour,  hecomca  pLice  of  considorahlo.  importance. 

We  need  notinform  our  readers,  after  the  numerous  speci¬ 
mens  wc  have  given,  that  onr  author’s  style  is  laboured  and 
frequently  inci.rrect,  its  defects,  however,  wc  own  are  over- 
baiunced  by  his  acuteness  of  observation  and  diligent  research. 
The  numerous  plates  which  accompany  the  volume  arc  well 
executed,  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  accurate  representations 
of  real  scenes;  Mr.  Fenton  informs  us  in  his  decliculiou  that 
*  the  originals  are  from  the  pencil  of  Sir  Richard  Hoarc. 


Art.  II,  J'hf  Martyrs;  or.  The  Tiiumfih  of  the  Christian  lleliiion. 
By  F.  A.  dc  Chateaubriand,  Author  of  the  Genie  de  Christiantime ^ 
Aiahy  kc.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  W.  Joseph  Waiter,  I.ite 
of  St.  Edmund’s  College.  'Fo  w  hich  is  added,  an  Appendix,  consis¬ 
ting  of  Extracts  from  Ids  “  Itineraire.**  8vo.  2  vols.  pp.  xxviii,  744. 
I^ncell.  Is.  Ebers  and  Booker,  1812, 

*pHIS  romantic  Frenchman  lias  been  very  advantageously 
introduced  among  us.  by  means  of  his  dVavels  in  Greece 
and  Palestine ; — if  indeed  it  may  be  deemed  an  advantageous 
introduction  of  an  author,  who  has  written  several  works  and 
proposes  wTiting  more,  to  become  first  extensively  known  by 
.  means  of  that  one  of ‘his  productions  whicfi  surpasses  in  in¬ 
terest  every  thing,  he  has,  wriuen  or  is  destined  to  write ;  for 
dlls,  we  may  think,  may  be'safely  alfirmeil  of  his  Itinerary. 
*Wien,  however,  it  is .  recollected  that  the  l»old,  protracted, 
and  diversified  expedition  which  tliat  work  liriefiy  narrates, 
undertaken  expressly  on  account  of  the  work  at  preicnc 
Vwl.  Vill.  4  D 
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before  iis,  and  proscc mod  with  a  daily  and  almost  hourly  re. 
fcrrncc  to  it,  so  unparallolod  a  circumstance  in  literarv  his- 
lory  will  be*  thoujilit  sufficient,  even  alone,  to  a 

ticiilar  attention  to  tin*  |)orlorman(  e.  And  it  will  justlv  ex. 
cite  a  very  fuvoiiiablo^ prejudice.  For  the  sparin^r  of  labour, 
both  in  the  preparaiiotH  for  authorship  and  iti  the  aciud 
operation,  is  so  prevailing  and  grievous  a  vice  in  onr  present 
literature,  tliat  we  are  predisposed  to  revere,  as  (piiie  a  li¬ 
terary  saint,  the  writer  who  brings  along  with  his  work  the 
evidmee  of  liaving  bestowed  on  it  a  long  and  costly  labour, 
cs|)cci  dly,  if  at  the  same  time,  he  has  declined  taking  the 
advantage  of  making  liis  work  immoderately  large. 

lie  is  nf)t  unreasonably  ostentatious  of  this  labour,  and 
might  weil  have  been  allowed  to  refer  to  it  in  terms  of  greater 
parade  than  the  following: 

‘  I  have  no  wish  to  niikc  a  vain  display  of  my  exertions,  inslgnlficaat 
«s  they  have  bet  n ;  nevertheless  I  trust  that  when  I  am  seen  tearing  nij- 
self  away  from  my  friends  and  my  country,  enduring  fatigue  and  fever, 
traversing  dre  seas  of  Greece  in  a  small  bark,  while  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  wanton  barbarians,  influenced  only  by  my  respect  for  the  public, 
and  in  the  hope  to  present  it  with  a  work  less  imperfect  than  the  Cew 
d(  ChrUtianisme ;  I  trust,  I  say,  that  some  credit  will  be  .allowed  rac 
for  my  exertions.* — ‘  Not  content  with  all  my  studies,  all  my  sacrifices, 
and  afl  my  scruples,  I  undertook  .a  voyage  on  purpose  to  inspect  with 
my  own  eyes  the  scenes  which  I  wished  to  describe.  Should  my  work, 
therefore,  have  no  other  merit,  it  will  at  least  possess  the  interest  of  u 
accurate  description  of  some  of  the  most  famous  places  of  antiquity. 

I  commenced  my  journey  from  the  ruins  of  Sparta,  and  after  pasiiog 
through  Argos,  Corinth,  Athens,  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  and  Mem* 
phis,  i  finished  my  tour  at  the  mouldering  fragments  of  what  once  wj 
Carthage.  I'hc  reader  therefore*  may  rest  assured  that  the  dcKiiptioii 
which  hr  finds  in  the  Martyrs,  are  not  mere  vague  and  fanciful  com* 
himnions  of  imagery,  hut  were  fathfully  sketched  on  the  spot.  Soroc 
of  these  descriptions  are  entirely  new  :  no  modern  traveller,  with  whom 
I  anr  .acquainted,  has  given  a  picture  of  Messenia,  of  a  p.irt  of  Arcadui 
and  of  the  valley  of  Laconia.  That  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Dead  Sea 
it  cqu;  l!y  f.uihiul.  Vlic  church  of  the  1  loly  Sepulchre,  the  way  of  lOr* 
row’s,  Via  Dchrosa^  are  exactly  such  as  1  have  described.*—*  Such  hive 
been  iny  en  'eavours  to  render  the  Martyrs  not  entirely  unwoithy  of  the 
public  .attention.  Thrice  happy  should  1  feel  if  my  work  breathed  toy 
portion  of  that  (xx'tical  inspiration  which  .still  animates  the  ruiDi  of 
Athens  rnd  Jc:us<ilem.  It  is  not  through  any  vain  ostentation  that  I 
llms  speak  of  my  studies  and  my  travels;  it  is  to  shew  the  laudable dii* 
trust  *  luvc  in  my  own  talents  and  die  care  1  have  taken,  by  all  me^ 
in  my  pow  er,  to  supply  the  deiicicncy.  By  these  my  labours  too  I  thiok 
I  luvc  evinced  my  respect  for  the  public,  and  the  imporunce  1  attach  w 
every  thing  that  in  any  degree  concerns  the  interests  of  religion.’ 

It  docs  not  appear  whether  the  inieniion  of  travelling 
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the  East  in  onler  to  acquire  accurate  and  lively  images  of 
the  scenes  ill  which  the  supposed  events  were  lobe  repre* 
scnieJ  as  having  taken  place,  was  coeval  with  the  first  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  work  ;  but  in  the  course  of  prosecuting  the 
adventure,  anil  when  the  acquisition  was  made,  it  was  im- 
jiossihlc  hui.  the  interesting  pictures  which  were  forming  by 
degrees  into  a  compleat  enchanting  orienUil  world  in  the 
author’s  itnau;inatiun,  must  have  grown  into  so  much  im¬ 
portance  ill  liis  account,  that  the  delineation  of  them  in  his 
work  would  become  one  of  the  leading  objects  in  composing 
it.  Still,  tiie  plan  must  have  some  one  object  decidedly  and 
substantially  predominant.  What  that  is,  we  should  have 
considerable  difficulty  in  defining,  if  we  were  not  allowed  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  autlior’s  own  explanation. 

*  I  adv.inccd  in  a  former  work  that  Chnstianity  appeared  to  me  more 
faTOurable  than  Paganism  for  the  dcvelopeiiicnt  of  characters,  and  for  n 
display  of  the  passions ;  1  added,  moreover,  that  the  mmrvfllout  of  thk 
rrligion  might  contend  for  the  palm  of  intcRst  with  that  borrowed  from 
mythology ;  these  opinions,  which  have  been  more  or  less  combated, 
it  is  my  present  object  to  support,  and  to  illustrate  by  an  example.— To 
render  the  reader  an  impartial  judge  in  this  great  literary  process,  it  was 
neccssaiy  to  make  choice  of  a  subject  that  would  allow  me  to  throw 
upon  the  same  canvass  the  predominant  features  of  the  two  religtoas ; 
the  morality,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  ceremonies  of  both  systems  of  wor¬ 
ship;  a  subject,  where  the  language  of  Genesis  might  be  blended  with 
that  of  the  Odyssey,  and  the  Jupiter  of  Homer  be  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  Jehovah  of  Milton,  without  giving  offence  to  piety,  to  taste,  or  to 
probalnlity. 

*  Having  once  conceived  this  idea,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  an 
hhtorical  epoch  where  the  two  religions  met  in  conjunction.  The 
scene  o|)cns  toward  the  close  of  the  third  century,  at  the  moment  when 
ihe  persecution  of  the  Christians  commenced  under  Diocletian.  Christi- 
spity  had  not  yet  become  the  predominating  religion  of  die  Rosnan  em¬ 
pire,  though  its  altars  arose  near  the  shrines  of  idolatry. 

*  The  jHjrsons  who  make  a  figure  in  the  work  are  taken  from  the  two 
religions.  I  have  in  the  first  place  made  the  reader  acquainted  with 
die  leading  characters,  and  thence  proceeded  to  describe  the  stale  of 
Cbtistianity  dnough  die  then  known  world,  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of 
the  action  ;  the  remainder  of  the  work  develops  a  particular  catastroirfie 
dut  is  conneaed  with  the  general  massacre  of  the  Cltf  tstians.’ 

^ucli  scheme  evidently  gave  an  exceedingly  wide  scope 
*0  a  writer  extensively  acquainted  with  ancient  history.  Ah 
author  himsedf  observes,  it  *  placed  all  antiquity  moored 
and  profane  at  his  disposal  so  far  it  sl^uld  be  possible 
bring  its  ivations,  its  personages,  and  its. cttotonis,  witliiii 
(he  coniputts  of  such  a  fable  as  might  be  fairly  constnacutd 
(ipon  the  life  and  advenlurts  of  two-  or  ibrM  HHliviUiMiis 
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contemporary  uiih  one  anoilier  at  a  particolar  epoch.  And 
the  ‘  'rravols  of  Anachar^is,’  and  some  tjllier  works,  lud 
sufHfiently  shewn  to  what  a  vast  extent  and  tlivcrsity  of  thiogt 
a  little  ingenuity  might  dilate  the  circumference  of  suchi 
fable,  without  any  violent  excess  of  confusion  or  anachronism. 

His  personages,  he  observes,  arc  almost  all  taken  from  hii. 
lory  ;  and  among  them  are  Diocletian,  Maxiinian,  Galerius, 
Constantius,  Constautitie,  Hicrocles,  St.  .lerome,  and  Sl 


Augustine.  He  otVers  an  allowable  apology  for  the  ana* 
chronisir.  of  making  Jerome  cotiiemporary  with  Diocletian, 


and  for  some  other  little  freedoms  taken  w'iih  chronological 
truth.  And  he  should  rather  have  apologized  for,  than  pre¬ 
tended  to  justify,  his  fancy  for  exonerating  Diocletian  Irom 
almo>t  all  the  guilt  of  the  tenth  persecution  of  tlie  Christi¬ 
ans.  He  professes  to  have  conformed  very  carefully  to  his¬ 
torical  matter  of  fact  in  his  representation  of  the  mannen 
and  ceremonies  of  the  primitive  Christians  ;  of  the  public  ci- 
hibiiions  of  tlie  Romans;  of  the  persons  and  manners  of  the 
Gnuls,  Franks,  and  other  barbarians  ;  and  of  ‘  the  geographi¬ 
cal  ciiriositics  respecting  the  Gauls,  Grecct?,  Syria,  and 
Kgyi.t.’  He  names  collectively  his  authorities ;  hut  the 
readers  w  ill  wish  that  in  some  inslanccs  he  had  yielded  to 
the  advice  which  he  says  was  given  him,  to  subjoin  notes, 
with  specific  historical  reterenees  and  illnslralions. 

As  the  work  claini.s  to  rank  in  the  Kpic  class,  and  there¬ 
fore  professes  to  give  a  dignified .  history  of  exlraordiniry 
transactions,  we  cannot  be  excused  from  attempting  a  brief 
abstract  of  the  narrative. 

It  should  seem  that  a  French  style  is  one  of  those  pre¬ 
cious  things  which  it  is  worth  an  author's  care  to  preserve 
inviolate  throughout  his  watulerings  in  all  the  four  quarter! 
of  the  world  ;  for  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  a  modified  diction  among  the  people  and  tongues  of  ill 
those  quarters,  Chateaubriand  comes  back  to  commence  iu 
the  following  manner : 


•  Nine  time?  h;id  the  church  of  Jeiui  Christ  seen  the  spirits  of  dirk* 
ness  Iragu^  in  conspiracy  against  her;  nine  times  had  this  fafoured 
vessel,  which  storms  assail  in  vain,  escape  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  The 
earth  reposed  in  wacc ;  with  skilful  hand  Diocletian  swayed  the  scepoe 
of  the  world.  Under  the  protection  of  this  great  prince  the  ChristisW 
^oyed  a  state  of  trao^imy  to  which  they  had  before  been  strangtrs. 
The  altars  of  the  true  God  Wgan  to  contest  the  honours  offered  on  ih* 
shrines  of  idolatry ;  the  number  of  the  faithful  increased  daily ;  tod 
honours,  riches,  and  glory,  were  no  longer  the  exclusive  inhcriuoce  of 
worshippers  of  Jupiter.  Hell,  threatened  with  the  loss  of  it*  oin* 
nre,  wished  to  loterrupt  the  course  of  these  heavenly  victories ;  and  lb* 
XumaJ,  who  saw  the  virtues  of  his  people  languish  in  prosperity!  pof* 
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ulttfd  the  demons  to  excite  a  fresh  persecution  ;  but  this  last  and  terri¬ 
ble  trill  vrai  ultimately  to  plant  the  cross  on  the  throne  of  the  universe* 
loJ  to  humble  to  the  dust  the  temples  of  pagan  superstition. — To  the 
heroism  of  two  illustrious  martyrs  is  this  victory  due:  an  innocent  vir¬ 
gin.  and  a  renowned  penitent,  were  the  persons  so  eminently  conspicuous 
00  this  day  of  trial  and  of  woe.  The  former  was  chosen  by  heaven 
among  an  idolatrous  {leople ;  the  latter  from  amon?  the  faithful* 
to  be  the  expiatory  victims  both  for  the  Christian  ana  the  Gentilo 
world.* 

The  translator  does  not  mention  whether  it  is  here  abouts 
that  we  should  find  in  the  original  the  first  of  tltose  conref- 
sations,  or  debates  in  council*  among  the  infernal  spirits* 
which,  as  well  as  conferences  among  celestial  beings,  he  re- 
j^rds  as  somewhat  ‘  tedious  aud  misplaced,’  and  rather  dimi¬ 
nishing  than  increasing  the  interest  of  the  story,  and  has 
omitted,  we  have  no  doubt  with  all  manner  of  propriety. 

The  pagan  virgin,  the  heroine  of  the  work,  is  Cymodoc^, 
the  daugluer  of  Di’inodocus,  ‘  the  last  descendant  of  those 
families  of  the  llomerides,  who  formerly  inhabited  the  island 
of  Chios,  and  who  laid  pretensions  to  a  direct  descent  from 
Homer.’  He  was  made  high  priest  to  a  temple  erected  by 
the  Messenians  to  Homer,  and  in  the'  exercise  of  his  office 
lived  many  years  in  a  sacretl  retirement,  tenderly  rearing, 
aid  carefully  and  successfully  cultivating  Cymodoc^,  his 
only  child.  In  this  recluse  situation,  however,  she  unfor¬ 
tunately  attracted  the  admiration  of  Hierocles  the  pro-con¬ 
sul  of  Achaia,  a  very  powerful  hut  a  depraved  and  odious 
penon,  whose  demand  of  her  in  marriage  her  father  most 
willingly  concurred  with  her  in  refusing,  though  great  dan¬ 
ger  was  the  too  certain  consequence.  As  an  expedient  con¬ 
ducive  to  her  protection,  he  consecrates  her,  in  capacity  of 
priestess,  to  the  Muses.  Her  merit  became  so  conspicuous 
that  she  was  chosen  by  the  old  men  to  lead  the  choir  of  vir¬ 
gins  who  were  appointed  to  present  the  votive  olferings  in  a 
K)lemn  festival  of  Diana,  on  the  borders  of  Mcssciiia  and 
Laconia.  In  returning,  on  a  moonlight  night,  she  loses  her 
and  her  female  attendant,  in  a  mountain  forcsu  Kx- 
resdvcly  alarmed,  though  all  was  silent  except  a  little 
Mreani,  she  Hew  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  Naiad  of 
this  stream,  and  found  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  a  cascade.  I'hc 
reader  anticipates  that  this  is  not  all.  ‘  She  perceived  a 
youth,  who  lay  reclined  in  slumber  against  the  rock  :  his 
tteail  rested  on  his  left  shoulder,  and  was  partly  supported  by 
hit  lance ;  a  ray  of  the  moon,  darting  through  the  branches 
a  cypress,  shone  full  in  the  huntsman’s  face.  A  disciple 
Apelles  would  have  thus  represented  the  slumbers  of  En- 
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dvniinn.  Indeed,  the  daughter  of  Deniodocus  really  imi. 
pined  that  in  this  youth  she  hchcld  the  Inver  of  Diana;  in  a 
plaintixe  zephyr  sl>e  thoupht  she  distinpuislicd  the  siph  of  the 
poddt  ss,  and  in  a  plinuucriup  ray  of  flie  moon  she  seemed  to 
catch  a  pliiupMr  of  her  snowy  vest  as  she  was  just  retirinp  into 
the  thicket.’  It  will  instantaneously  he  apprehended  that  this 
is  the  hero  of  the  piece  ;  and  he  very  sooti  gives  iitdications 
of  an  nneouimon  and  lofty  character.  Suddenly  awaked  by 
the  haikiop  of  his  dog,  he  interminples  (juostions  and  excU- 
Illations  of  surprize  and  admiration  with  similar  expressions 
utteicd  hy  the  p^'iestess  of  the  Muses;  but  soon  siptiifics,  with 
a  degree  of  aUruptness  and  austerity,  Ids  disapprohaiion  of 
her  reference  to  pagan  divinities.  \V'ith  kindness,  modified 
hy  this  austerity,  lie  conducts  her  to  the  neighbourhood  of  her 
father’s  abode,  repeating,  in  the  most  decided  and  laconic 
terms,  his  expressions  of  dissent  atui  censure  as  often  as  site 
introduces,  as  she  tiaturally  does,  any  of  her  mythological 
ideas.  .A  degree  of  alarm  mingled  with  her  surprize  and 
admiration,  as  her  ndnd,  intent  on  her  strange  conipanion, 
llucluated  among  the  cotijectnres  of  an  auspicious  deity,  a 
Spnrian  youth,  and  ati  impious  demon.  W'hetlier  it  was 
merely  to  rid  her  of  all  perplexity  and  apprehension,  or 
whctlicrany  slight  thought  of  a  remoter  possible  consecjucnce 
might  have  occurred  to  his  mind,  docs  not  seem  to  be  clearly 
known;  but  he  informs  her,  in  a  very  few  words,  that  he  is  a 
plain  sinful  tiiortal  of  the  name  of  baidorus,  the  son  of  Las- 
thtMus.  Notwilh>tanditig,  when  he  hade  her  adieu,  with  a 
benignant  smile  darkening  into  a  solemnity  appropriate  to  his 
(’hristian  valediction,  and  suddenly  vanished  into  the  wood, 
‘  she  no  longer  doubted  but  this  liuntsiuau  was  otie  of  the 
immortals.’  But  her  father  insiatuly  recognizes  the  name  of 
l.asihetics,  ‘  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  a 
tlcscetulani  of  a  race  of  licroes,  and  of  gods,  for  he  received 
his  origin  from  the  river  Alphctis ;’  aiul  the  name  of  his  son 
Fudorus,  ‘  who  has  borne  away  laurels  of  triumph  in  the  field 
of  Mars.’  And  being  liighly  ilissatislird  tliat  the  friendly 
stiangcr  bad  not  been  introduced  to  receive  his  thanks  and 
hosjutality,  he  decides  that  he  ought  to  make  a  visit,  taking 
his  dauglitir  with  him,  to  the  residence  of  f.asihenes,  to 
rxfiress  their  acknowlcugmctits,  and  ofi'er  as  a  present  a  va¬ 
luable  vase  of  brass  ‘  admirably  embossed  hy  tlic  art  of  Vul¬ 
can'  with  a  historical  device,  and  once  in  the  possession  of 
Ajax,  aiul  afterwards  of  Ilomcr. 

.A  splendid  su|K'rahundance  of  mythological  lore  bedecks 
the  two  days’  itinerary;  and  an  inconvenient  quantity  of  it  h 
rarriei!  hy  the  priest  of  Homer,  even  into  the  abode  of  the 
plum,  though  opulent,  Christian  L:isthenes,  who  welcomed 
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tbf  strangers  witli  the  utmost  respect  and  kindness,  but  sur¬ 
prized  them  with  the  uno^tetuatious  simplicity  of  their  personal 
tp|H*amnce  aiul  domestic  acconunodations.  It  is  evidertl  that 
Deniodocus  was  not  well  read  in  Homan  history;  for  the 
nones  of  Cincinnalus  and  Fabricins  would  have  prevented 
hi>  being  ‘  confoniuled’  on  being  shewn  Kudorns  sitting  as 
a  plain  rustic  under  a  tree  in  a  harvest  field:  “  what,”  thought 
he  widfm  himself,  “  is  this  simple  swain  the  warrior  who 
tfuiinplied  over  Cariausius,  win)  was  tribune  of  the  Britannic 
legion,  and  the  friend  of  prince  Constantine!” — unless  indeed 
it  was  tlie  youth  of  the  hero  that  excited  his  surprize  ;  but  he 
was  not  younger,  as  i'ar  asappt'ars,  than  Scipio  Africauus.  •  It 
could  be  with  no  little  emotion  that  two  of  the  persons  now 
brought logetluT,  nx'ognized  each  other;  and  the  inextricable 
con^|)lication  of  iheir  destinies  soon  becomes  palpably  mani¬ 
fest. 

The  iiu‘e>sant  grave  introduction  by  Demodociis,  and  the 
friMpitmt  one  even  by  his  daughter,  when  she  is  led  into 
conversation,  of  the  pagan  notions  and  personages,  forces  a 
protest,  firm  and  explicit,  tliough  most  mild  in  manner,  on 
the  part  of  the  Christians,  against  the  whole  impious  vanity 
of  a  false  religion.  Demodoens,  proud  of  his  daughter’s  ac¬ 
complishments,  hud  somewhat  unwittingly  persuaded  her  to  a 
musical  elVori,  in  which,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  friendly 
family,  she  *  chanteil  the  origin  of  the  heavens,*  and  all  about 
Jupiter,  and  Minerva,  and  llebc,  and  a  long  series  of  kindred 
legends.  It  was  an  indispensaiile  civility  that  Christian  music 
should  make  some  return,  and  it  was  the  business  of  Kudorns 
to  teach  it  w  hat  to  say.  llis  performance  recounted  the  most 
prominent  facts  and  principles  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
religion.  The  world  of  topics  celebrated  in  the  two  descants 
would  incline  us  to  believe  that  the  natural  day  was  much 
longer  in  those  times  than  now,  and  that  the  human  vocal 
organs  were  constructed  of  much  stouter  materials.  I'hc  per¬ 
formances  led  to  a  variety  of  amicable  remarks  Irom  the 
Christians;  and  it  appears  that  C'ymodoce  had  an  incompa** 
rably  greater  facility  of  coinprehending,  as  well  as  a  more 
favourable  disposition  for  eiueriaining,  the  new  doctrines, 
than  her  father,  who  appears  thrunghout,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  a  man  of  very  middling  faculties,  though  of  much 
good  will.  'I'he  Christians,  however,  are  not  continually 
reading  theological  lectures  ;  they  rather  endeavour  to  make 
^5!*^  religion  present  itself  in  the  form  of  practical  lessons, 
Rising  from  domestic  incidents,  and  the  solemn  rites  of  their 
religious  worship.  There  was  a  bisliop  on  a  visit  among  them, 
"hose  intelligence  and  venerable  character  contributed  to 
explain  and  dignify  their  sacred  observances.  When  some 
parts  of  the  apostolic  epistles  were  read,  he  commented  with 
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pcculi<ir  rnipl  anis  on  those  rclatin|^  to  marriage,  and  it  h 
stated  tiuat  tlic  utmost  attention  and  interest  were  manifeite^j 
by  the  auditors. 

'FLerc  wasoi.e  part  of  the  religions  economy  of  tlic  place, 
kept  out  of  sight;  that  is,  the  course  of  penance  whidj 
Kudoriis  is  undergoing  with  exemplary  severity  and  willing, 
ness,  but  ncverihi  less  at  the  injunction,  it  is  presumed,  of  his 
spiritual  directors.  He  wears  a  shirt  of  hair  cloth,  and  fre. 
<]uents  a  lonely  grotto,  where  he  contemplates  the  skull  of  i 
martyr,  and  sprinkles  himself  with  ashes.  As  his  character,  so 
far  as  known  in  his  native  province,  had  been  uniformly  and 
eniinetiilv  honourable,  tlio  vencrabl€>  l)ishc>p,  rather  perhaps 
from  a  wi^h  to  he  (pialiticd  to  aid  the  penitent’s  discipline, 
than  from  mere  rtiriosily,  is  desirous  to  hear  from  himself  the 
story  (»f  his  eventful  life.  F.udorus  readily  complies,  and  the 
family,  with  the  two  strangers,  being  convened  in  a  grore, 
with  a  great  deal  of  formality,  very  early  in  the  morning,  he 
cnter.s  <»n  a  narration  which  constitutes  nearly  a  third  part  of 
the  whole  work.  It  is  disfigured  with  the  extravagances  of 
('hateauhriaud's  wild  imagination,  and  some  of  the  irksome 
piierilitit's  of  his  Kuiuisli  faith,  hut  it  is  notw'ilhstanding  a 
highly  interesting  story,  it  relates  his  departure  from  Greece 
inohedicneeto  a  decreeof the  Homan  government,  thattheeUicbt 
sons  of  the  family  of  I'hilopmuien,  from  whom  he  was  descended, 

*  should  he  sent,  as  soon  as  they  should  attain  their  sixteenth 
year,  to  Rome,  to  remain  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the 
senate ;*  it  unfohls  the  scenes  of  adventure  and  excess  in 
Rome;  narrates  an  active  military  career,  in  the  army  of 
('onstantius,  in  the  warfare  with  the  Franks,  with  Carrausius, 
nnd  other  barbarian  enemies;  describes  and  penitentially  con¬ 
fesses  .some  romantic  incidents  and  adventures  in  his  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Armorican  provinces ;  and  concludes  with  bis 
sudden  renunciation  of  all  forms  of  public  life,  and  his  return 
by  way  of  Fgypt,  Svria,  Palestine,  and  Byzantium,  to  his 
fannly  in  Arcadi«n.  ^Fhougb  violating  in  numberless  instances 
the  rules  of  good  taste,  this  story  displays  a  great  deal  of  bold 
invention,  and  true  poetic  painting.  "I'hc  magnificence  of 
J\()me,  with  its  pas^an  rites  and  proHigaie  manners ;  the  reli- 
gion-^  economy  ol  its  Christian  inhabitants;  the  spirited  but 
criminal  and  unsatisfying  course  of  life  of  a  number  of  young 
men  of  talents,  inchuling  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine,  are 
described  with  great  animation.  A  still  greater  vigour  of 
fancy  is  shewn  in  the  camp  and  battle  scenes  of  the  Sicatn- 
briau  war,  and  in  the  representation  of  gloomy  superstition  and 
barbarian  attaclimcnt  and  hostility  in  the  story  of  Velleda,  the 
di'iiidess,  who  first  endangered  the  government,  and  then  van- 
(pushed  the  rectitude,  of  the  young  hero  in  Gaul.  It  was 
by  nu  means  necessary,  however,  to  tell  this  story  at  foU 
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in  order  to  account  for  some  pnrti«)n  of  ilic  pcnitenMal 
Kveriiies  iiuposed  on  l!iiilorus  by  the  cliuicli  anil  his  rcco- 
vffcil  Cl) II science.  'I'lie  author  was  very  far,  wo  believe,  Iroin 
designing  any  inuuural  i  nil  nonce,  hut  he  certainly  had  inven- 
lioii  enougli  to  have  so  contrived  his  series  of  adventures 
ihroiigliout,  as  not  even  to  excite  a  (juestiun  (and  hero  it  is 
somelhing  more  than  a  ijuesiion)  relative  to  the  moral  ten- 
denev;  so  contrived  it  as  not  to  involve  the  necc.ssity  of  a  lull 
pau^c  ill  the  hero’s  recital,  to  hint  to  Cyaiodoce,  and  all  the 
females  of  his  own  family,  the  propriety  (»f  withdrawing.  'I'lie 
writer  might  easily  have  comprehended  that  the  tragical  talc 
of  the  barbarian  heroine,  and  the  regrets,  th«^  abandonment  of 
public  cmplovment,  and  the  hair  shirt,  of  Kudorns,  would  he 
totally  unavailing  to  neutralize  the  natural  intiiiencc  of  a 
romantic  criminal  adventure  on  the  greater  number  of  readers, 
f'[K*ciallv  when  the  story  is  so  managed  as  to  offer  every 
imaginable  palliation  of  the  delinipieney  of  the  favourite.  It 
is  not,  however,  pretended,  as  one  of  these  palliations,  that  ho 
was  a  simple,  innocent,  and  promptly  affectionate  young  man; 
for  he  is  made  to  confess  tuat  in  Koine,  previously  to  entering 
the  military  service,  he  had  taken  his  full  share  of  the  folly  and 
vice  of  the  metropolis,  iiad  been  excommunicated  by  the 
Christian  hisliop,  hud  been  in  short  as  much  the  rival  as  the 
associate  of  the  vicious  activity  of  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine, 
aiida  number  more  spirited  voung  reprobates, — not,  proiiahly, 
however,  so  young  as  himself,  for  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  ho 
arrived  at  Kome  at  tlie  age  of  sixteen,  and  he  does  not 
ap|Har  to  have  been  there  long,  before  he  forgot  the  solemn 
ami  affectionate  Christian  instructions  of  liis  mother,  and  his 
own  sincere  respect  for  tlie  religion  in  which  he  fiaii  been  so 
carefully  educated.  The  authority,  indeed,  of  that  religion 
over  Ills  mind  was  very  much  relaxed  by  the  effect  of  the 
iplendors  of  the  Unman  magnificence  on  his  ardent  imagina-* 
tion  even  before  his  passions  were  captivated  f>y  vice;  uul  we 
think,  the  manner  in  w  hicli  such  a  cause  might  operate  on  such 
a  mind  is  well  displayed  in  tlie  following  passage. 


*  On  landing  at  Brundusium  1  felt  a  variety  <  f  unknown  emotionf. 
Ai  1  set  my  foot  upon  that  earth,  whence  those  decrees  are  issued  that 
COTcm  the  world,  I  was  struck  with  an  appearance  of  grandeur  to  whieh 
I  had  been  a  stranger.  To  the  elegant  edifices  of  Greece,  succeeded 
oionumcnts  of  more  ponderous  magnificence,  and  marked  with  the  sump 
of  a  didtrent  genius.  The  farther  I  advanced  on  the  Appian  way,  ;he 
oiore  ny  surprise  increased.  I  bis  road,  paved  with  large  inasses  of  rock, 
•Ptnied  formed  to  survive  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made  ;  and  to  d  fy 
tbeUi  fsi  generations  of  mankind  to  wear  away  its  solidity.  Passing  the 
fountains  of  Apulia,  and  wandering  by  the  i^lph  of  Naples,  through  the 
couairy  of  Aoxur,  of  Alba,  and  the  plains  of  Rome,  it  presents  an  avenue 
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of  morr  than  thrff  hundred  miles  in  length,  whose  sides  are  adorned  with 
temples,  palaces,  and  monuments,  and  at  length  terminates  at  that  eten^ 
city.*  *  At  the  fiew  or  so  many  prodigies  1  fell  into  a  sort  of  delirium, 
which  1  could  neither  resist  nor  comprehend.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
friends  to  whose  care  my  father  had  entrusted  me,  wished  to  arouse  me 
from  this  enchantment.  I  wandered  from  the  town  to  the  capitol, 
from  the  Carina  to  the  Campus  Martius ;  I  ran  from  the  theatre  o( 
Germanicus  to  the  mole  of  Adrian,  and  from  the  circus  of  Nero,  to  the 
pantheon  of  Agrippa ;  but  while  w  ith  a  dangerous  curiosity  1  viilted 
every  other  place,  the  humble  church  of  the  Christians  w  as  forgotten.  I 
was  never  weary  of  beholding  the  crowded  bustle  of  a  people  composed  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  nor  of  witnessing  the  military  operations  of 
an  arn  y  made  up  of  Romans,  Gauls,  Greeks,  and  Africans;  each  dii> 
tinguished  by  the  arms  and  habits  of  their  respective  countries.  Here  an 
aged  Sabine  was  passing  in  his  rude  uncouth  sandals  close  to  the  senator 
in  his  robes  of  purple  ;  there  the  litter  of  a  consul  was  intercepted  by  the 
chariot  of  a  courtezan.  I'he  strong  oxen  of  Clitumnus  were  dragging  to 
the  forum  waggons  laden  with  provisions  ;  the  hunting  equipage  of  a 
Roman  gentleman  obstructed  the  sacred  w  ay  ;  the  priest  was  hastening  to 
his  duties  in  the  temple,  and  the  rhetorician  to  his  school.  How 
often  did  1  visit  the  baths  adorned  with  libraries ;  and  the  palaces,  of 
which  tome  were  already  mouldering  to  decay,  and  others  half  demolished 
to  serve  for  the  construction  of  new  edifices.  The  vast  outlines  of 
Roman  architecture,  that  of  themselves  formed  a  magnificent  horizon ; 
those  aqueducts  which,  like  rays  verging  to  the  centre,  conveyed  the 
waters  over  triumphant  arches  to  a  kingly  people;  the  ceaseless  munmir 
of  fountains;  Uiat  multitude  of  statues  which  resembled  a  race  of  inr> 
nioveablc  beings  in  the  midst  of  a  people  ever  in  bustle  and  agitation;  those 
monuments  ot  every  age  and  every  country,  the  work  of  kings,  of  consuls, 
and  of  C.rsars ;  those  obelisks  conveyed  nom  Egypt,  and  tombs  ravished 
from  Greece ;  W'hich  together  with  the  softened  radiance  of  the  heavens, 
and  shadowy  outlines  of  the  disunt  mountains,  filled  me  with  inexpre- 
•ible  pleasure.*  ‘  liui  why  enlarge  further  ?  every  thing  at  Rome  bean 
the  mark  of  dominion  and  of  duration.*  V.  I.  p.  73. 

The  captivations  of  Naples  arc  described  as  of  a  more  soft 
and  CN()ui:>ite  quality.  And  on  tlic  whole,  though  both  his 
own  mind  and  those  of  his  companions  are  represented  w 
oppressed  and  corroded  with  aw  incurable  dissatisfaction  with 
themselves  and  all  their  felicities,  there  yet  appears  to  have 
been  very'  little  chance  but  our  hero  would  have  sunk  to  the 
bottom  of  Italian  paganism  and  proHigaev,  if  a  sudden  man¬ 
date  of  displeasure,  from  imperial  authority,  had  not  ordered 
hitn  od  to  the  ramp  of  ('onstantius  on  the  Rhine. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  antlior  is  so  gratified  by  the 
mimy  noble  and  magnanimous  (qualities  which,  undeniably, 
inamfcst  themselves  in  Endorus,  and  so  conciliated  by  th® 
zeal  and  severity  of  his  penitence,  that  he  is  perfectly  williiift 
to  have  given  him,  if  so  it  might  have  been,  the  tender  and 
iuiuiaculate  young  Messeniau.  6o  were  the  parents  and  the 
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nholo  fri<*ntlly  party,  but  for  tbe  obstacle  arisincj  from  the 
contrariety  of  ri*li«;iniis.  And  so  was  she;  and  had  soon  made 
pj^jrressJ,  in  a  very  hopeful  course,  for  removin'^  tltis  ditbculty; 
lor  the  lights  of  the  new  religion  were  beg’nuiu"  to  confuse 
and  dim  her  Homeric  mythoii»jxy«  Hut  v%  Idle  so  many  things 
vfftn  conspirinp;  to  complete  an  uidon  which,  even  in  spite  of 
the  less  honourable  part  of  the  hero’s  history,  the  reailer  is 
become  disposed  to  sanctio'.i,  it  is  unequivocally  iutiinated 
that  another  destiny  awnits  them. — 

•  Ot  tender  and  affectionate  pair !  at  the  very  moment  that  you  are 
counting  upon  long  years  of  happiness  here  below,  the  liMvenly  choir  of 
drgins  and  martyrs  are  beginning  to  celebrate  an  union  that  is  more 
durable,  and  a  felicity  that  shall  never  end.*  V.  1.  p.  372, 

Bv  tills  lime  the  aged  and  declining  Diocletian,  who  is  fooU 
ishlv  represented  as  a  sort  of  proiecior  of  the  Chrisiiaris,  is  on 
tlie  point  of  surrendering  his  imperial  power  iitio  the  hands  of 
their  savage  enemy,  Galerius,  whose  malice  against  them  is 
stimulated  to  still  more  infernal  fury,  if  possible,  l.y  the  athe< 
isiical  sophist,  his  minister  Hierocles.  In  th<*  exuitation  for 
having  olilaiiied,  and  in  the  eagerness  to  cany  inro  effect,  the 
first  edicts  of  persecution,  this  detestihle  favourite  hastens  to 
his  provincial  government  in  Cireece,  erpially  intent  on  tor* 
nu’iiting  the  Christians  and  recpiiriiig  ihir  daughter  of  Demo- 
docus.  At  the  same  lime  Kmlorus  receives  from  the  rising 
prince,  Constantine,  an  urgent  demand  of  his  pre>ence  in 
Kome,  to  aid  the  endeavours  to  restrain  the  progress  of  per* 
seciiiioii.  After  a  number  of  interesting  scenes  of  atfection, 
and  sonie  foniiidahle  procceilings  of  Hierocles,  it  is  deter* 
mined  that  the  two  friends  shall  he  betrothed,  and  then  goon 
board  two  ships  ;  Eiidorns  for  Kome,  and  CyiiUKloce,  accom¬ 
panied  hy  a  brave  and  faithful  Roman  offtcer,  for  the  Holy 
Land,  to  put  herself  unifer  the  protection  and  instructions  of 
Constantine's  mother,  Helena,  tlien  i\‘siJiiig  at  Jerusalem. 
Ail  this  is  accomplished,  and  a  nuniher  of  striking  scenes  and 
incidents  are  exhibited  in  the  narration. 

At  Rome  the  grer.t  crisis  isairiWil;  and  the  Christians,  in 
their  solemn  secret  council,  are  liireelttd,  hy  [ircteriiatiiral 
indications,  to  choose  Kndo»'iis,  though  still  a  penitent,  not 
fully  restored  to  the  coiinnnnion  of  the  church,  as  their  ad¬ 
vocate  ill  an  approaching  great  assembly,  in  which  the  empe¬ 
rors,  previously  to  enacting  the  last  severities  against  the 
Christians,  were  to  grant  thorn  the  privilege  of  ‘  shewing 
cause’  against  the  intended  iiieaNiin  >  'J’he  sp<‘akers  on  this 
great  occasion  are,  Symmachiir»,  the  high  priest  of  Jupiter, 
’''ho  tempers  liis  faithful  zeal  for  the  god?»  with  a  dissuasive 
from  persecution ;  Hierocles,  who,  however,  displays  much 
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l^^'<  of  tHr  sophist  than  of  iho  rancorous  and  impudent  calum, 
niaior ;  and  the  vonng  hero  and  penitent,  who  certainly  won 
the  palm  nt*  eUxjueuce,  and  had  nearly  derided  the  mind  aixj 
dc<  rc*e  of  Diocletian.  Hut  the  favourable  sentiment  was  over- 
rn'etl,  l>y  ih  - delesiahle  machinaiions  of  Galerius  and  Hiero- * 
cNs,  an  J,  after  a  day  or  two  of  dreadful  sus[)cncc  to  the 
f  'hrisiiaus  In*  issued  the  sanguinary  decree,  and  iinmediaiely 
ahdn  att‘d  the  throne. 

Kioiii  tins  inelanriioly  period  to  the  close  of  the  history,  the 
work  consi>i>  ol  a  r  rowded  succession  of  pictures,  reprcseniinj^ 
the  ini>ei  ie.s  iidlicted  oti  the  ('hristians  ;  the  devout  and  heroic 
resignation  witii  vvhicli  they  prepared  for  them,  and  encoun- 
tereJ  them  ;  the  still  more  grievous  sulTerings  whicli  Provi- 
dcnce  iidheted  on  the  leading  persecutors,  or  made  them  inflict 
on  themselves;  and  the  adventures  and  perils  of  Dcmodocui 
and  his  ilanghicr,  who  both,  though  unknown  to  each  other, 
and  to  Kudorus,  arrived  at  Home  during  this  season  of  crimei 
and  \roes.  'I'he  priest  of  Homer  had  not  been  able  to  endure 
life  without  his  beloved  child,  and  had  seized  the  first  convey¬ 
ance  to  Italy.  Cymodneo  had  been  driven  by  the  vigilant 
and  fenx-iovis  agents  of  Hicrocles,  to  make  a  sudden  and  very 
narrow  escajie  Iroui  .Icrns.ilein.  She  was  again  conducted  by 
her  intrepid  and  generous  friend,  Dorotheus;  was  baptized  in 
the  wilderne.ss  hv  St.  Jerome,  who  liad  novv  (piittcd  the  splen¬ 
did  vanmes  of  Home  for  the  hnt  of  an  anchoret ;  and  had 
found  means,  finally,  to  reach  the  metropolis  of  the  world, 
and  the  locality  of  its  greatest  wieketincss.  Here,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  she  is  thrown  very  nearly  into  tlie  grasp  of  Hieroch*f, 
but  IS  rescued  by  a  tumult  of  tlio  people,  excited  by  her  fa¬ 
ther,  who  most  opportunely  discovers  her  at  the  moment  of 
her  danger,  but  tails  innr  utter  distraction  at  instantly  losing 
her  agiim,  in  consetpienco  of  her  public  avowal  that  slie  is  a 
('hrisiian,  which  is  rewarded  by  her  being  ignominiously  led 
to  prison,  amidst  the  insults  of  that  very  rabble  which,  but  an 
hofir  belore,  had  been  on  the  point  of  demolishing  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  palace  for  her  sake. 

Kudorus  had  become  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  Christians, 
.niui  v^as  summoned  to  the  alternative  of  the  idol  worship  or 
the  inrture,  with  prolonged  ami  earnest  exhortations  and  en¬ 
treaties,  however,  fiom  ilie  judge,  w’ho  respected  his  military 
renown,  to  save  hnn.self  by  a  slight  compliance.  His  final 
intleMhdity  provoked  the  torture,  and  sustained  it  with  unal¬ 
terable  firmness  He  was  conveyed  back  to  his  imprisoned 
I’hristian  friends  in  a  laceratetl  and  hinguid  state,  hut  with  a 
miiul  sustaiiu  (1  to  the  highest  point  of  resolution  and  divine 
complacency;  ami  was  received  by  them  in  their  gloomv 
abode  with  a  mixture  of  mourning  and  exultation*  in  which 
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the  latter  sentiment,  however,  was  greatly  predominant.  They 
lurround  him  w  ith  acts  of  devotion  and  compassion,  and  join 
in  an  animated  song  of  praise  to  Him  for  whom  they  arc  all 
fqually  resolved  to  die,  in  any  manner  his  tmemies  may  choose 
—those  proud  enemies,  whose  utmost  power  reaches  only  a  few 
feel  above  the  surface  of  this  earth.  One  last  and  strongest 
temptation  awaits  Eudorus:  a  deceptive  account  is  sent  him, 
that  Cymodoce  has  been  consigned  to  a  place  of  infatny  in 
Rome,  and  is  there  doomed  to  receive  Hierocles,  and  this  is 
accompanied  hy  a  solemn  assurance,  ili  it  a  very  slight  i  lol- 
airous  compliance  on  his  part  should  be  followed  hy  her  in¬ 
stant  restoration  to  him,  and  tlicir  happy  union.  I'he  horror 
and  hope  excited  hy  this  message  shook  his  resolution';  the 
loldiers  who  had  formerly  fought  uiKlv'r  him,  tognher  with 
some  of  the  people,  fell  ;it  his  knees  to  conjure  hliu  :  he  acin- 
ailv  took  the  enp,  to  make  the  rci|uired  libation  ;  but  was  re¬ 
called  to  himself  by  the  shriek  of  bis  pious  fellow-sulferi  rs, 
ami  threw  it  down,  exclaiming,  with  trium|)li,  “  1  um  a  Cdiris- 
tiaii!”  He  is  soon  informed  of  the  real  situation  of  ('ymodr  ce, 
and  of  the  indiscrimiirate  doom  of  all  the  imprisomal  (*hriN- 
lians,  without  further  trial,  to  perish  hy  wild  beasts  in  the  am¬ 
phitheatre  of  Vespasian,  on  the  following  liay,  the  hirtli-day 
of  the  emperor  Gulerius,  wiio,  though  dying  himself  of  a 
Iriglitful  disease,  was  resolved  to  beguile  iiis  sniferings,  on 
the  very  last  day  that  he  had  any  hope  to  be  able  to  leave  his 
aparinieiii,  by  the  luxury  of  witnessing  the  death  of  his  best 
subjects.  In  the  evening,  Cymodoce  receives  the  appropriate 
dress  of  a  destined  victim  ;  and  her  mistaking  it  for  the  nup¬ 
tial  attire,  in  consequence  of  a  niinoiir  that  bad  been  reported 
to  h(T,  renders  her  lonely  prison  .scene  (for  all  her  Christian 
associates  bad  already  suffered)  doubly  interesting.  In  the 
^*>ght,  the  brave  Dorotlieiis,  himself  a  ('heistian,  ami  attended 
hy  some  others,  under  the  disguise  of  soldiers,  contrives  to 
introduce  himself,  as  by  order  of  the  emperor,  into  her  prison, 
•nd  while  the  keeper  is  stupified,  hy  tin?  ‘  wine  of  the  goils,* 
hears  her  off  to  a  retired  residence,  where  she  is  received  by 
her  father.  She  at  first  refused  lo  escjipe  from  the  prison,  on 
hfing  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  dress  she  had  n,  ami  of 
the  doom  of  the  imprisoned  Christians,  including  Kudorus; 
and  she  yielded  only  at  the  representation  of  the  nearnes>  and 
die  wretchedness  of  her  father,  and  the  firm  declaration  of 
florotheus  and  his  companions,  that  if  she  would  not  go,  they 
^ould  stay  and  share  her  fate,  a  fate  to  which  they  had  n  ^t  .is 
yet  become  directly  exposed.  Bui  she  secretly  letaiiied  her 
purpose;  ami,  after  a  tender  and  afflictive  inter  iew  with  her 
l^thtr,  who  sunk  at  length,  in  consequence  of  her  earnest  ru- 
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quest  to  heaven,  into  a  profound  repose,  she  went  forth  in 
quest  of  the  fatal  amphitheatre,  atid  at  length  found  it,  by  lueaut 
of  a  moi.ey  crowd  of  intoxicated  anil  barbarous  pa;»ajis,  wbo 
were  proceeding  thither,  and  who  reviled  tier,  as  a  Christiaa 
and  a  victim,  as  she  went  along  with  them.  On  the  openin® 
of  one  of  the  gates,  she  heholds  Kiidoi  us  already,  and  alone, 
ill  the  arena:  slie  darts  in,  and  is  in.stantly  in  Ids  arms;  an(i 
the  final  scene,  presenting  in  vivid  colours  the  horror,  tender¬ 
ness,  and  m.ignaininiiy  of  Kudorns — the  relentless  ami  impi- 
lient  baibaniy  of  the  spectators— the  entrance  of  the  emperor 
— the  immediate  signs  of  the  commencement  of  the  sangui¬ 
nary  transact  ion — the  unclosing  of  a  lyger's  den — and  the 
speedy  diath  of  the  victims,  held  in  each  other’s  onibiace— 
closes  with  this  eala'^trophe,  wiiieh  terminates  also  the  work; 

‘  'I  hcsc  manyrrd  spoux  s  had  scarcely  rrerived  the  palm  of  victorr, 
'when  a  crcs«  ot  rcsplerdeni  light  appeared  in  the  air,  likt'  tliat  hallowed 
banner  w  hich  led  ike  victorious  Constantine  to  the  scene  of  triumph ;  the 
thunder  lulled  along  the  Vatican,  which  wns  then  a  hill,  all  lonely  tod 
deserted,  hut  wliich  was  frequently  visited  by  nn  unknow  n  Fpirit ;  the  an- 
phitheKtie  was  shaken  to  its  foundations  ;  all  the  statues  of  the  iduli  fell 
tu  the  eaith  ;  an:l  a  voice*  like  ilia:  which  was  formerly  heard  in  Jenm- 
1cm,  exclaimed,  “  Tfie  gods  have  gone  out  of  thee  !” 

W  c  have  now  no  room  for  any  of  the  various  passages  wc  had 
tnaiked  for  (piotation ;  and  a  few'  concluding  ohservaiioni 
shall  he  limited  to  as  short  a  space  as  possible. 

'I'he  anthi  r’s  avowed  design  was  to  shew’,  in  an  illustration 
by  examples*  that  ‘  Christianity  is  more  favourable  than  pagan¬ 
ism  for  the  lievclopcment  of  cliaraeters,  and  for  a  display  of 
ifie  passions;’  and  also,  •  that  the  i}iu7\rlious  oi'  this  religion 
niighi  contend  for  the  palm  of  interest  with  that  borrowed  from 
mythology.’  So  far  as  this  is  an  intelligible  object,  the  ob¬ 
vious  ijiicstion,  on  a  whole  view  of  the  work,  would  be,  whether 
he  has  urecomjilisluni  it  ?  But  how’  ‘  more  favourable?’  If  he 
meant  that  (  hristianity  t  an  supply  a  more  attfnefitr  display  of 
the  prt'gress  of  liuri.an  character,  and  a  more  amiable  display 
of  the  passions,  we  cannot  understand  how’  it  was  worth  while 
to  pnive  such  n  |  roposiiion.  If  he  meant  to  say  that,  as  mere 
matter  of  moral  paint  ing,  the  progress  of  a  pagan’s  cliaracter,  the 
iiirtiienee  of  puganiMu  of  any  given  kind  in  forming  it,  and  the 
quality  of  the  na>sions  as  acting  under  that  influence,  arc 
jess  rnpnhle  of  being  strongly  delineated,  and  less  capable  of 
forming  a  curious  and  striking  exhibition,  the  proposition  b 
surely  erroneous.  Our  author  might  himself  have  marked  as 
dist  riminatively  the  progress,  and  displayed  as  boldiv  the 
hideous  matui  tty,  of  the  character  of  Galerius,  r.s  of  that  cf 
Kudorus. 
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The  competition  of  the  opposed  religions  in  point  of  the 
mnrllotL^  snould  be  a  matter  of  more  easy  apprehension  ;  but 
there  is  perplexity  even  here  also.  For  what  ijrihe  marvellous 
on  each  side  P  How  much  more  is  it  to  comprize,  On  the  pa« 
gan  Mde,  than  what  is  na/,— the  splendid  structures,  the  la« 
fbhed  treasures  of  all  the  arts,  the  magnihct‘ut  processions 
and  rites,  and  the  games,  generous  or  barbarous,  of  Greece 
indKome;  and  the  gloomy  forest  recesses,  the  horrid  raid- 
iii^hi  sacrifices,  and  the  fierce  enthusiasm,  of  the  superstitions 
ot  Gaul  and  Germany  P  Is  it,  in  addition  to  these  realities,  to 
include  the  wiiole  mythology  of  these  nations,  when  it  comes 
to  this  proposed  competition  with  Christianity  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  with  xrhat  marvellous  is  Christianity  to  come  into  the 
contest  ?  Ill  the  tirst  place,  perhaps,  some  of  the  circum- 
lunces  of  its  worship  in  the  times  of  persecution,  as,  for  in- 
rtance,  the  assembling  in  the  catacombs,  a  historical  fact  of 
uhicii  our  author  has  availed  himself  to  excellent  purpose; 
next  the  scenes  of  heroic  joy  in  the  expectation  of  iiiartyr- 
dom;  ill  the  social  preparation  for  it,  and  in  the  actual  sulfer- 
ing;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  the  remarkable  providences,  such 
IS  surprising  preservations,  sndden  conversion,  and  zealous  co¬ 
operation  of  recent  enemies,  and  the  dreadful  fates  of  perse¬ 
cuting  tyrants.  I>ut  is  the  Christian  marvellous  to  include  also 
surh  miraculous  powers  as  those  of  the  tirst  age,  and  not  only 
such  things  of  this  nature  as  are  well  attested  in  the  Chi  istiati 
history,  hut  also  every  sort  of  prodigy  that  the  wild  imaginatiun 
of  a  poet  may  be  willing  to  indulge  itself  in  inventing  ? 
Ill  our  author’s  hands  Christianity  is  amply  supplied  with  this 
last  requisite  for  the  proposed  contest;  for  he  has  introduced 
some  of  the  most  foolish  extravagances  that  ever  popish  fancy 
luistouk  for  grandeur,  'i'here  is  a  silly  and  monstrous  story  of 
Paul  the  hermit,  and  his  lame  lion,  and  his  prophetic  iinpira- 
tini!s.  There  is  another  about  the  Virgin  Mary  making  a  pro¬ 
cess  through  purgatory.  There  are  ill-managed  tale*  of  the 
intervpiiiioii  of  angels.  And  even  the  Almighty  is  brought  in 
view  as  an  interlocutor  with  some  of  the  celestial  personages; 
a  |»resumption  rewarded  with  deserved  failure  in  Milton,  a 
pun*  irreligious  folly  in  any  succeeding  poet.  M.  Chateau, 
briaiul  ii  utterly  unfit,  as  an  author^  for  the  invisible  world ;  he 
there  instantly  loses  the  whole  of  that  |>ortion  of  reason  which 
»»  barely  enough,  hardly  enough,  to  regulate  his  movements 
on  t*ie  real  world  of  land  and  water;  for  even  iti  his.  mere 
niorul  scenes  of  action  and  passion,  tliere  is  too  often  a  sick- 
emiig  excels.  Kvery  thing  is  to  be  sentimental,  or  eloquent, 
or  trugieuL  And  not  seldom  be  is  ail  this,  even  in  a  higli  de- 
liree;  but  wbat  is  iie  to  do  iu  the  intervals,  as  he  has  no  fa- 
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culiv  for  any  x)rt  of  rcasotiintj  f — lie  must  resolutely  endeifoiir 
to  Im*  smII  patlieiic  aiicl  still  eloquent. 

His  ‘*rancl  laleiit,  as  we  have  had  occasion,  in  a  former  in* 
stain  (*,  to  ohsei‘\e,  is  that  of  paiiitinp^ ;  and  in  this  he  really 
dtK's  ver\  eniiuentlv  twcel.  'I'he  fair,  the  sublime,  and 
trenieiulous  scenes  and  phenomena  of  nature;  the  actual  fortm 
i^r  ihi*  moiiuniental  reiiiains  of  human  magnificence ;  dreadful 
situations  and  tran^aclions  of  human  beings,  and  the  exterior 
exiiihitions  of  all  the  passions,  are  eoiiiprised  wtiliin  the  sphere 
over  which  he  lias  a  despotic  commaiul.  There  is  too  a  pen* 
hiveness  of  feeling  and  rcdection,  which  is  very  pleasing  when 
it  is  quite  clear  of  extravagance. 

Hin  lioinan  ('atholic  faith  has  an  unfortunate  effect  on  many 
parts  of  the  work,  which  it  desjioils  of  all  dignity,  by  glaring 
ont  in  so  many  puerile  extravagances.  It  destroys  abo,  by  a 
nuniher  of  snpcrstitioiis  rites  aitd  ccretnoiiies,  the  situplicity  of 
piimitivc  Christianity. 

NV'liile  displayitig  the  pagati  persecutions,  \vc  siiould  be  glad 
to  know  what  om  author  thought  of  the  history  of  the  ecclesi- 
ayiitdl  Rome,  its  poniiifs,  its  hply  oflicc,  and  its  cou  tit  less  my¬ 
riads  of  Christian  victims. 

All  we  arc  furnished  wlili  the  means  of  knowing  of  the  trans¬ 
lation,  is,  that  it  is  easy,  agreeable,  and  correct  language, 
'riicre  is  a  shameful  negligctice  in  matters  of  orthography, 
'riius,  Piiilop(L*nieii  is  repeatedly  printed  Philopacmon;  Seja- 
nus  is  Segumis  ;  there  are  C'yprien,  iMaximinien  (for  Maxiniiank 
SehasiUm,  Janibilieus  for  Janibliclius  ;  So/oman  for  Sozomcn; 

Varresfor  Verres  ;  and  a  multitude  of  other  such  blunders. 

»  _  _ 

Art.  HI.  yf  I'rtutisf  on  some  Practical  Points  relative  to  the  Di^easetef 
the  Kye.  Ry  the  late  John  Cunningham  Saunders,  Demonstrator  of 
An.itomy  at  St  Thomas’s  Hospital,  .rounder  and  Surgeon  oi  the  Loo* 
don  Infirmary  for  curing  Diseases  of  the  Lye.  'fo  which  is  added  i 
fhoii  Account  of  die  Author’s  lilfe,  and  his  Method  of  curing  the 
Ci.ngrnital  Cataract,  by  his  Friend  and  Colleague,  J.  R.  Farre,  M.D. 
'I’hc  whole  illustrated  by  coloured  Lngravingi.  8vo.  pp.  216.  Price 
coloured  1/.  11/.  6</.  plain,!/.  1/.  Longman  and  Co.  1811. 

is  not  one  of  those  ephemeral  productions,  which  iff 
intended  to  advertise  an  author’s  name  and  residence,  h 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  work  of  sterling  excelience  ;  and  every 
one  capable  of  moral  or  intellectual  sympathy,  will  lament 
that  its  author  diti  not  live  to  enjoy  the  reputation  nod 
eniolunicnt  which  its  publication  would  have  conferred  opon 
bin  . 

It  was  known,  for  some  time  previous  to  IMr.  Saiindeni 
death,  that  he  had  it  in  couieniplation  to  draw  up  a  series  of 
essays  on  tlic  most  iinponaut  diseases  of  the  eye  ;  an  unde'* 
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tiling  for  nliicli  he  was  not  less  eminently  qualified,  by  the 
cxifn>i''e  sphere  of  observation  which  he  had  before  him  at 
the  “  bye  Infirmary,”  than  by  the  powers  of  his  excellent 
unilerstanding,  and  his  habits  of  patient  observation  and  nice 
disci In  the  execniion  of  this  plan  hr  experienced 
considerable  interrnpiion  from  his  various  professional  en* 
gSiTeinenis;  and  more  especially  from  the  state  of  his  hoalth, 
which  sooa  compelled  liim  to  pause :  he  lived  to  complete 
only  the  three  first  essays  contained  in  the  volume  before  ns, 
inJ  even  tuese  had  not  received  his  final  correction.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  materials  consisted  of  notes  and 
ca«es,  from  which  his  judicious  editor  has  collected  facts 
which  he  justly  observes  were  ‘  too  valn.ahle  to  be  lost,*  and 
by  his  own  excellent  observations  and  scientific  arrangement, 
he  has  formed  them  into  a  connected  whole,  and  stamped 
them  with  a  value  which,  in  a  detached  state,  they  never 
could  have  possessed.  The  concluding  chafiter,  on  the  con- 
geniial  cataract,  though  drawn  up  from  Mr.  S.’s  notss,  is 
enriched  by  the  personal  observations  of  the  etlitor,  made 
upon  most  of  the  cases,  whether  public  or  private,  on  whom 
Mr.  S.  operated. 

Such  are  the  materials  of  which  this  volume  is  composed  ; 
and  it  is  but  justice  to  Dr.  F'arre  to  observe,  that  iti  raising 
this  inonument  to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  he  has  acquitted 
himscU  with  a  delicacy  and  propriety  higlily  honourable  to 
hh  own  character  ;  appearing  infinitely  less  anxious  to  exhi¬ 
bit  himself,  than  to  describe  faithfully  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  Mr.  Saunders,  Of  the  merits  of  this  distinguished 
praciitioner,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  praise* 

I  he  volume  now  before  us  will  prove  how  much  might  have 
btvn  expected  from  his  talents  and  industry)  had  his  life  bc^eti 
spared  ;  and  how  much  the  public  have  lost  by  his  prema¬ 
ture  death. 

The  biographical  memoir  of  the  author  prefixed  to  the 
^wys,  is  exceedingly  brief  ;.the  editor  having,  intentionally, 
noticed  those  circumstances  alone  of  his  life,  which  were 
connected  with  his  public  character.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
^iaunders  was  indisputably  the  founder  of  the  Institution  for 
tbe  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  to  which  his  lime  and  his  talents 
’^re  most  assiduously  devoted  ;  and  which  h®  had  the  hap¬ 
piness  to  see  fully  establislu'd  in  the  public  opinion,  and 
receiving  extension  and  liberal  patronage.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  his  practice  at  this  institution,  that  Mr.  Saunders 
carried  on  those  investigations,  and  established  the  improve- 
nieou,  of  wltich  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  present  a  brief 
account  to  our  readers,  and  which  we  think,  with  the  coni- 
•iutee  who  paid  so  respectful  and  lionourable  a  tribute  tu  bis 
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inemorv,  inlitlc  him  to  rank  among  the  benefactors  of  mm* 
kind. 

I'he  first  essay  is  “on  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  in 
infants.**  It  commences  with  some  jiidicions  observations  on 
the  teiuiency  of  the  commonly  received  ap^^cllation  of  this 
disease  (purulent  ophthalmia)  to  mislead  the  judgment  of  the 
voung  and  inexperienced  surgeon,  for  being  taken  troin  the 
most  prominent  svmplom  of  the  disease,  it  may  lead  him  to 
ovorl(H)k  that  stage  of  the  inflammation  which  precedes  the 
formation  of  a  purulent  discharge.  'I'liis  primary  stage  of 
the  inflmnmation,  Mr.  Saunders  observes,  commences  ‘byi 
slight  redness  on  the  inside  of  the  eyelids,  particularly  about 
the  inner  canthi ;  they  arc  soon  covered  wiili  a  gluey  matter, 
which  quickly  inspissating,  fastens  them  together,  and  when 
they  arc  forcibly  opened,  a  large  gush  of  tears  succeeds. 
*rhc  eytdids  tumify  very  soon  ;  the  viscid  discliarge  increases 
in  quantity,  and  speedily  assumes  a  purulent  form,  whilst  the 
tumefaction  of  the  palpehra'  increases.’  I'hc  inflammation 
now  passtrs  into  that  stale  which  attracts  more  vulgar  notice, 
and  the  conjunctiva  becomes  excessively  vascular,  and  of  a 
tine  scarlet  colour,  resembling,  to  use  the  author’s  illustration, 
‘  a  finely  injected  fci  tal  stomach.’  As  the  disease  advances, 
the  cornea  liccomes  cloudy,  and  the  extent  of  this  cloudiness, 
marks  the  degree  of  approachiitg  slough,  for  it  is  by  slough- 
ing  of  the  cortica  that  vision  is  destroyed  in  this  disease. 
This  cliange  of  appearance  is  not  a  mere  opacity  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  (which  is  often  the  mark  of  a  healthy  action  which  is 
about  to  repair  the  breach  in  the  cornea)  hut  a  pt'culiar 
duskiness  antecedent  to  the  loss  of  substance,  sure  sign 
that  such  loss  is  about  to  take  place.  I'he  extent  to  which 
this  will  go,  generally  becomes  evident  in  about  twenty-four 
lioiirs  ;  ilic  dusky  portion  becomes  elevated  and  apparently 
lesNened  in  extent,  a  groove  or  fissure  forms  around  it,  and 
the  slough  separates  either  entire  or  in  fragments,  which  arc 
carried  ofl  by  the  tears  or  the  discharge.  If  the  disease  ad¬ 
vances  still  iurthcr,  the  nicer  thus  formed  becomes  again 
sloughy,  anil  by  the  repetition  of  this  process  the  last  lamina 
of  tlie  cornea  is  destroyed  ;  or,  being  protruded  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  from  within,  it  hursts,  the  aqueous  humour  escapes,  the 
iris  passes  through  the  breach  in  the  cornea,  and  the  ulcer 
being  iiuiisposed  to  heal,  successive  portions  of  the  iris  are 
protruded,  which,  in  their  turn  ulcerate,  and  the  chrystalline 
and  vitreous  humours  all  issue  at  the  orifice.  This  is  the 
most  violent  form  of  the  disease.  In  its  more  moderate 
forms,  it  still  produces  opacities  or  specks  on  the  cornea  by 
the  ulcerative  process.  Mr.  S.  considers  this  inflammatioo 
as  strictly  erysipelatous.  His  editor,  probably  with  moreac- 
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rnncv,  rei^arils  it  as  the  acute  intlaininatiou  of  iiiueons  tnrni. 
bnnfjJ. 

The  mode  of  trcatnicnt  vvliich  Mr.  S.  has  laid  down  for  the 
rarieus  statues  of  this  formidal)!!*  disease,  appears  to  us  to  be 
marked  with  j^rcat  accuracy  and  diseriininatioii. 

‘  Setting  out  on  the  principle,  that  the  destruction  of  the  eye  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  nionilicaiion  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  cornea,  or 
that  fision  is  impaired  when  the  disease  is  less  violent,  by  ill  conditioned 
ulceration ;  I  think  myself  authorized  to  condemn  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  itimulant  injections.  A  strict  antiphlogistic  plan  is  clearly  indicated 
in  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation.  On  this  account,  leeches 
ihoultl  be  applied  as  near  the  eyes  as  possible,  and  the  bleeding  from 
the  bites  suttered  to  continue  a  condderable  time.  The  bleeding  will 
be  profuse  from  the  bites  of  infants  newly  born,  in  consequence  of  the 
rxtre.m*  vascularity  of  the  skin  ;  and  a  suflicient  number  should  be  ap¬ 
plied,  so  as  to  produce  the  eflect  of  general  as  well  as  local  blci^iling  ; 
which  will  be  known  by  the  cliild's  skin  becoming  pale.  By  this  pl.in, 
the  tumefaction  of  the  eyelids  will  be  soon  reduced,  which  is  in  itself 
align  of  subsiding  inflammation,  the  discharge  will  become  more  rosy 
and  bland  in  its  appearance,  and  the  vessels  within  the  conjunctiva  and 
fcicrotica  will  begin  to  appear.  In  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  the 
dinger  will  be  considerably  diminished,  and  the  antiphlogistic  plan  being 
a  little  longer  continued,  the  activity  of  the  disease  will  be  subdued  ;  then 
by  the  use  ol  mild  astringents,  the  discharge  will  gradually  cease  to  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  the  eye  will  be  free  trom  the 
Dost  trifling  defect.’  p.  8. 

Mr.  Saunders  disapproves  of  scarification  in  this  disease, 
because  it  is  inelHcient  iVuin  the  small  ipiantity  of  blood  which 
is  thus  obtained,  and  in  the  active  stage  of  the  inllaimnation  is 
always  injurious,  and  agjl^ravutes  the  symptoms.  In  the  sub- 
ifqucnt  stage,  when  the  active  inllammation  has  subsided, 
but  the  conpinctiva  remains  turgid  with  blood,  he  still  thinks 
it  improper;  for  if  there  he  either  uleeraiioii  or  sloughing,  it 
must  interru[>t  the  restorative  process  which  is  about  to  com¬ 
mence.  Such  is  the  mode  of  treatment  to  he  pursued  while 
the  inflammation  is  active,  and  no  disorganization  has  taken 
place.  Jf  the  sloughing  process  has  commenced,  and  the  inor- 
tilied  portion  of  the  cornea  is  about  to  separate,  the  iiillamma- 
tioii  has  become  moderate,  and  astringent  applications  must 
now  be  employed.  Gentle  ones  succtvd  best ;  and  Mr.  8, 
l^^nerallv  preferred  a  solution  of  alum  in  distilled  water,  con¬ 
taining  from  two  to  six  grains  in  each  ounce.  At  this  stage  of 
the  disease  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  condition  of 
tbe  eye  should  he  determined  by  fretpjent  examination  ;  for  if 
tbe  nicer  of  the  cornea  should  again  become  sloughy',  after  the 
‘cparaiion  of  the  dead  part,  the  tonic  plan  of  treatment  must 
^  instantly  atlopied.  Mr.  Saunders  preferred  the  extracluin 
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cifichonar,  on  account  of  its  convenient  form,  and  he  observe 
that  he  has  given  six  grains  of  it  every  four  hours  in  this  su^ 
of  the  disease,  to  ati  infant  of  a  month  old,  with  the  happiest 
effect;  the  sloughv  surface  has  ceased  to  spread,  it  has  hoconie 
healihv,  ami  granulation  lias  rapidly  succeeded.  The  ap« 
pearances  of  the  eye,  in  these  different  states,  are  described  by 
nir.  S.  with  a  precision,  which  proves  his  great  accuraev  of* 
observation.  I'he  sloughy  surface  is  ‘  cindery,  ragged,  flac- 
culent;  whereas  the  healing  surface  is  besmeared  with  lymph, 
which  adheres  finnly  to  the  surface  on  which  it  is  poured  out; 
a  halo  of  lymph,  deposited  in  the  lamina  of  the  cornea,  mr. 
rounds  the  ulcer,  aiul  vessels  advance  towards  it  from  the  scle* 
rotica,  and  may  he  seen,  as  it  were,  running  into  the  lymph,* 
When  the  eve  has  once  assumed  this  appearance,  it  may  be 
pronounced  out  of  danger. 

W’e  have  been  the  more  full  in  our  account  of  this  valuable 
Kssay,  because  the  disease  to  which  it  relates  is  of  very  fre- 
quent  oc  currence,  and  often  proves  fatal  to  the  delicate  struc* 
ture  of  the  eye.  Wc  may  add  that  we  have  never  met  withi 
more  perfect  essay  upon  any  disease;  and  if  it  produces  the 
improvement  which  it  ought  to  do,  in  tlie  treatment  of <<he  dis* 
eas<*,  wc  may  venture  to  predict  that  blindness  will  rarely  hap¬ 
pen,  except  in  those  instances  in  which  tire  assistance  of  art  u 
sought  tcK)  late. 

'I  he  second  chapter  is  on  “  Inllammation  of  the  Iris,”  an 
affection  of  that  organ  which  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Saun¬ 
ders,  and  which  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  his  own 
words. — 

•  As  soon  as  this  delicate  and  irritable  substance  is  attacked  with  io- 
flamnution,  the  brillbncy  of  its  colour  fades,  it  becomes  thickened  sod 
puckered,  the  inner  margin  is  turned  towards  the  chrystnllinc  lens,  and 
the  pupil  it  exceedingly  contracted.  The  vascularity  of  the  sclerotica  ii 
very  grera,  whilst  ih.it  of  the  conjunctiva  remains  much  as  usual;  andh 
may  N*  easily  perceived,  that  the  plexus  of  vessels  lies  within  the  latter 
tunic,  'fhe  inosculaiions  of  those  minute  vessels  arc  very  numerous,  and 
form  a  species  of  /one  in  the  junction  of  the  sclerotica  and  transparettt 
rornca.  'I'hc  vessels  disapjx'ar  at  this  part,  at  they  ;>cnetratc  the  sclero¬ 
tica.  in  order  to  pass  to  the  inflamed  iris,  and  are  not  continued  over  the 
transparent  cornea,  as  in  a  case  of  simple  ophthalmia.  The  in  itition,  oo 
exposure  to  light,  is  distressing ;  and  the  patient  is  much  incommoded 
by  any  pressure  on  the  globe  of  the  eye,  or  by  its  rapid  and  sudden  mo¬ 
tions,  Considerable  uneasiness  is  felt  over  the  eyebrow,  and  acute,  lao- 
ctoating  pains,  shoot  through  the  orbit  towards  the  brain.  Occaiiorallv, 
when  the  inflammation  it  violmt,  and  extends  to  the  other  tunics,  the  eye 
is  totally  Hcsiroycd  by  suppuration.  But  it  rarely  advances  to  this  ex¬ 
treme,  1  he  iDfl.immatioD  generally  terminates  in  the  adhesive  stage. 
1-ymph  is  then  deposited  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  and  between 
the  ills  and  captuic  of  the  chrystalline  lens ;  and  often  io  io  large  a  quit 
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litf,  as  to  extend  through  the  pupil,  and  to  drop  pendulous  to  the  bottom 
of  the  anterior  chamber.  If  this  process  be  not  interrupted,  the  pupil  is 
fttirely  obliterated,  or  the  iris  adheres  to  the  capsule  of  the  chrvsulline 
IfM,  leasing  only  a  very  minute  aperture,  u  hich  is  most  commonly  occu¬ 
pied  by  an  opaque  portion  of  the  capsule,  or  of  organized  lymph,  and  the 
patWnt  is  totally  blind.  Red  vessels  appear  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
ids,  running  in  a  thin  adventitious  membrane,  which  die  adhesive  process 
ciuied  to  formed.  This  is  the  usual  catastrophe  of  an  inflamed  iris, 
ihaodoned  to  the  natural  process.*  p.  21. 


In  tltc  trentnieiit  of  tiiis  disease,  before  lymph  is  actually 
ile|)Osiied,  and  the  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  iris  is  simply 
increased,  Mr.  S.  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  most  active 
treatment,  observing,  that  ‘  bleeding  in  a  degree  sufheient  to 
reduce  the  pulse  very  considerably,  most  active  cathartics, 
and  deprivation  of  solid  food,  will  be  hardly  snflicient  to  stop 
its  progress.*  He  strongly  urges,  therefore,  the  necessity  of 
abstraction  from  one  to  two  pounds  of  blood,  or  a  quantity 
suflicienl  to  impair  the  force  of  the  heart,  within  the  first 
tv»ei)ty-foiir  hours.  This  may  he  taken  either  from  the  tem¬ 
poral  artery  or  the  arm,  and  must  he  followed  by  the  free  uso 
of  active  purgatives,  by  small  doses  of  tartarized  antimony,  so 
astoaifect  the  pulse,  and  by  topical  bleeding  with  leeches,  so 
as  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  oozing  of  blood  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  vessels,  and  to  prevent  the  complete  turgesccnce  of  those 
uhicli  are  intiamed.  If  the  inllaminutioii  should  be  checked 
in  its  first  stage  by  tliis  treatment,  the  cure  will  be  completed, 
by  covering  the  eye  with  a  weak  soluiion  of  cerussa  acetata, 
and  excluding  the  light,  until  the  iris  has  recovered  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  its  functions.  Most  commonly,  however,  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  passes  into  tlic  adhesive  stage,  and  lymph  is  deposited 
betwixt  the  iris  and  the  capsule,  which  becomes  organized,  and 
unites  them  together.  But,  even  in  this  state,  much  may  still 
be  done,  while  the  lymph  is  soft  and  yielding,  and  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  Mr.  S.  has  happily  suggested  the  em|)loyment  of  the 
call  act  of  Belladonna,  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  in  which  it 
is  a  most  valuable  remedy.  The  power  which  this  vegetable 
extract  has  over  the  iris,  we  believe  was  first  noticed  by  Pro- 
lessor  Reimnrus,  of  Gottingen  ;  but  the  application  of  this 
lact  to  the  important  object  now  under  our  notice,  was  made 
by  Mr.  Saunders.  I'lius  the  discoveries  of  one  age,  or  of  one 
individual,  after  remaining  a  long  time  useless  or  neglected, 
appropriated  and  applied  by  anotlier,  who  thus  confers 
aniore  signal  benefit  upon  society  than  the  original  discoverer, 
fbe  iris,  when  inflamed,  is  always  ex<x‘ssively  contracted, 
bom  the  mere  irritation  of  its  muscular  fibres,  and  perfectly 
independant  of  the  admission  of  light ;  and  in  this  condition 
the  organ,  the  adhesion  formed  by  the  organized  lymph 
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wouKi  i  CDilor  ihc  eye  totally  ns  dess,  since  the  pupil,  tliough 
never  enlnely  obliterated,  is  too  small  lor  liisiinel  vision, 
is  coil  iiionly  oeenpied  by  opaque  m:iin*r.  In  this  state,  there- 
Ion*,  it  is  important  to  dilate  ilie  pupil  as  iiuicli  as  possible, 
that  when  the  adhesion  of  the  iris  and  capsule  shall  he  com¬ 
pleted,  an  apertiirt*  may  still  remain  surtit  ienily  lai|;c  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  r:n  s  ol*  li^ltt  to  the  retina.  For  this  piirposi*,  the  ex. 
tract  of  Hell,  don  1.1,  appli«*d  upon  the  sin  face  of  the  eve,  is  a 
perfect  spreifu*,  ami  tlesiroys  lor  a  lime  both  the  >vmpatheiic 
an  1  a^s(  elated  motions  of  the  iris;  and  such  is  its  power  over 
this  orj'aii  that  Mr.  .S.  observes  that  he  always  found  it  produce  an 
increaNeti  ih'aiaiion  of  the  pupil  even  in  the  widely  dilated  iris 
r'onne ‘  ted  unli  perfect  insensibility  of  the.  retitia.  Mr.  Saun¬ 
ders  found  liiis  iiniamination  to  he  not  unfreipiently  ennnected 
with  ^\phili>,  in  which  case  the  specilic  remedv  must  he  viijo- 
roiisly  eniployed,  conneclinj;  with  that  the  employment  of  the 
Helladofiii.i.  Fivi*  cast's  of  nitlamtuutii)n  of  the  iris  are  added 
wlncli  Miilieientlv  e.Neni[>lifv  ilie  mode  of  treatment  in  both 
\:irl»*!n  s  ol  the diseast*. 

'The  t’er  1  ehaoiiT  is  “  on  the  cure  of  inversion  of  the  upper 
eye-lid,  hv  excision  t»f  the  tarsus. 

Af’er  ^ome  general  observations  on  the  structure  and  uses 
of  the  evclul  wtncli  are  wairthv  of  llu*  pen  of  Halev,  Mr.  Sjuii- 
ciers  desciilies  witli  peculiar  force  and  aeenraey  the  paiiilul 
inconveniences  oceaNitmed  hv  this  lronhle^Olne  disease.  In 
its  earlv  stages  he  thinks  the  operation  rccoininendcd  by  l)r. 

(  rampion  w  ill  he  penerallv  fiunul  snecessinl,  hnt  when  the 
tarsus  has  actpiired  an  nncoiupierahle  inclination  towards  the 
eye,  eoustaiitly  fretting  aiul  ii  riialiin^  its  irritable  and  delicate 
siirlace  it  is  alio^ethci  inetbcient,  and  in  this  state,  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  Mr.  Saunders  i('commends  the  extirpation  of  the  tarsus, 
lleohNerves  tnal  he  has  performeii  the  operation  with  the 
happiest  re.^ult,  that  it  is  at  once  simple  and  eflicient,  and  that 
Its  Mil>M.quent  is  i  ven  still  more  simple,  that  it  is  followed  by 
no  pain  or  uneasiness,  and  occ.isions  hni  verv  litte  deformity; 
imicli  le  ss  than  thedl^ease  which  it  is  inieiuhul  to  remedy.  In 
peitoiinin^  the  operi.ti»m  the  circumstance  to  he  chictly 
regarded  is  to  a\oid  dividinj;  ihe  fibres  of  the  levator  palpchnf. 
'I’lie  fibres  ol  this  imecle  were  conieelured  hy  Dr.  I’rampton 
to  ha\e  their  insertion  in  the  integnmeiits  and  conpinctiva,  a 
conjecture  which  Mr.  S.  on  examining  the  organ  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  particular  object  fouiul  to  lie  correct.  Upon  this 
rirenuisiance  liiti  success  of  the  operation  depends,  for  though 
the  Uisus  may  he  removed,  yet  the  muscle  and  its  insertion 
lem.iiinng  enure,  the  eyelid  is  sulHciently  elevated  for  distinct 
vision,  It  has  lost  indei'dnn  important  mechanical  support,  but 
its  apparatus  for  motion  remains  uninjnrcti. 
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contracted  as  in  the  simple  inflammation;  and  although  the  gffeni 
appearance  ol  disease  be  greater,  the  t)ain  is  actually  less,  the  blincineit  n 
uticn  total ;  to  which,  perhaps,  may  lx*  added,  that  the  lymph  is  deposited, 
as  it  were,  in  drops,  and  assuntes  a  tubercular  appearance.*  p.  GK 

From  the  observations  on  the  termination  by  suppuration  we 
shall  merely  extract  the  followin;^  observations  on  tlie  means 
of  distinguishing  tlie  effusion  of  lymph  from  the  formation  of 
pus  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eve.  ‘  Soft  lymph  .ind  pus 
»o  exactly  correspond  in  colour,  tliat  no  distinction  tan  be 
fottnded  on  this  circnmstanec ;  hut  the  figure  of  the  matter 
tleposiieil  afTords  aground  of  discrimination  ;  the  lymph  rises 
ill  irregular  masses,  the  pus  maintains  a  level.’  We  have 
wlready  given  so  full  an  account  of  Mr.  Saunders’s  views  of 
the  tenidnaiion  of  innammation  of  the  conjunctiva  by  sloughs 
ing  of  the  cornea  that  we  shall  be  excused  for  passing  over  that 
portion  of  the  present  chapter  with  little  notice.  We  may 
observe,  however,  that  we  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  find 
intlammation  of  the  conjunctiva  in  the  adult  so  frec|uent  a 
disease  as  it  appears  to  he  from  the  records  of  the  Inhrmary, 
From  tlie  25ih  of  March  1806  to  the  3lst  of  December  IW, 
133  adults  and  children  were  cured  of  acute  intlammntion  of 
the  conjunctiva,  while  the  number  of  infants  admitted  was 
only  1^2.  Mr.  Saunders  considered  the  disease  in  both  ai 
perfectly  identical,  and  his  treatment  of  course  was  the  same; 
active  evacuation  at  the  commencement,  and  the  tonic  plan  of 
treatment  us  soon  as  the  inllammatory  action  was  subdued.  He 
has  pointed  out  with  admirable  precision  the  appearance! 
which  must  direct  the  practitioner  in  his  adoption  of  these 
opposite  modes  of  practice,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the 
felicity  atul  skill  with  which  he  appears  to  have  applied  them 
to  the  cases  which  came  under  his  own  care.  'Fite  editor 
observes  that  it  was  Mr.  Saunders’s  intention  to  have  drawn  up 
an  essay  on  the  inllainmation  of  the  conjunctiva  in  adults  in 
which  he  would  liave  particularly  considered  the  granular 
ftiite  of  the  conjunctiva  wliieh  is  sometimes  the  consequence 
of  acute  intl.inmintion  and  protracts  the  disease  in  the  chronic 
form.  In  these  inveterate  cases  of  such  a  morbid  change  of 
structure  he  intended  to  recommend  what  he  had  long  prac¬ 
tic'd  with  success,  the  excision  of  the  granular  portion  of  the 
conjunctiva  w  ith  a  pair  of  scissars,  and  the  frequent  injection 
of  a  solution  of  alum,  or  nitrate  of  silver  to  prevent  its  repro- 
ductiiMi. 

Ulceration  of  the  cornea,  or  pustules  of  the  conjunctiva, 
which  generally  terminate  in  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  consti¬ 
tute  by  tar  the  largest  class  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  at  least  in 
large  cities,  such  us  London,  and  are  in  the  work  before  ui 
fegarJed  as  unequivocally  of  strumous  origin.  They 
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chiefly  the  consequence  of  improper  food,  cold,  and  im¬ 
pure  air,  and  hence  the  children  ut'  the  alBucnt  siider  as 
well  as  those  of  the  poor.  'Fhe  milder  cases  yield  to  a  few 
doses  of  calomel  and  rhubarb,  (not  too  freqnentiy  repeated)  and 
a  purer  atmosphere;  but  if  the  ulcers  arc  indisposed  to  heal 
atui  the  inflammation  is  not  acute,  the  healing  is  promoted 
bv  injecting  upon  them  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the 

fiVoportion  of  two  grains  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water, 
f  however  the  inflammation  should  be  in  excess,  occasioning 
a  deposition  of  lymph  beyond  what  the  healing  process  re¬ 
quires,  tlien  general  or  topical  bleeding  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  frequent  cathartics  are  requisite.  Stimulant 
applications  must  be  avoided ;  and  a  cold  dilute  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  or  a  tepid  decoction  of  poppies  must  be 
applied  according  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient.  The  con¬ 
dition  however  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and  its  parietes  must 
at  all  times  be  vigilantly  attended  to,  as  it  afl'ords  the  best 
means  of  estimating  the  danger,  and  regulating  the  troatinenL 
IVotrusion  of  the  iris  is  a  fre(|uent  consequence  of  sloughing, 
and  ulceration  of  the  cornea  threatening  at  once  the  bi'auty 
and  utility  of  the  organ.  The  object  of  medical  irentnient 
in  such  cases  must  be  to  *  regulate  the  elfusion  of  lymph, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  the  part,  by  correct¬ 
ing  its  defect  or  excess.* — If  the  destruction  of  the  part  is 
going  on  by  the  sloughing  process,  the  adhesive  inflammation 
must  be  excited  by  the  cinchona,  assisted  by  proper  local 
applications;  if  the  lymph  is  poured  out  in  excess,  the  ac¬ 
tion  must  be  reduced  by  bleeding  to  its  salutary  degree, 
when  the  healing  process  will  go  on  with  rapidity. 

The  fifth  Chapter  is  entitled  **  illustrations  of  some  of  the 
more  important  changes  of  structure  in  the  eye.”  it  contains 
descriptions  of  amaurosis  combined  with  cataract,  and  also  of 
amaurosis  preceding  the  disorganization  of  tlie  eye,  and  the 
protrusion  of  fungi  both  malignant  and  non  malignant  in  their 
nature.  The  account  of  these  diseases  is  brief,  and  indeed  to 
have  given  a  finished  history  of  them  would  have  required  long 
continued  opportunities  of  careful  observations:  brief  as  they 
arc  however  they  are  valuable,  and  the  editor  has  added  to 
their  value,  by  an  excellent  note  pointing  out  other  varieties 
of  this  disease.  That  form  of  amaurosis,  he  observes,  which 
h  combined  with  cataract,  is  sufHciently  distinguished  by  **  a 
pupil  somewhat  dilated  and  still,  or  sluggishly  contracting 
over  a  yellowish  lens,  even  in  strong  light,  with  a  tendency 
in  the  vessels  on  the  anterior  part  uf  the  globe  to  assume  a 
^icular  arrangement.  There  is  a  second,  and  by  far,  the 
Btost  cummou  form  of  amaurosis  in  which  the  pupil  is  nut 
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<inlv  moiiohlcvs  or  nearly  so,  hut  is  also  contracted  and  ir- 
regular,  aiul  the  liuinors  are  misty.  I'liis  likewise  seems 
to  ho  an  orj^anic  disease,  and  ahhoiitih  slouorin  its  proems 
than  the  former,  is  generally  incurahle.  In  a  third  form  of 
amaurosis,  wliicli  is  coinniofdy  called  Gutta  serena,  a  simple 
loss  of  sensibility  in  the  retinir,  whether  it  is  idiopathic  or 
symptomatic  is  ascertaine  i  hy  observation  on  the  pupil. 

As  a  symptomatic  afleciion  it  is  in  recent  oases  ca|)ablc  of 
hein^  cureil. — First,  w  hen  it  is  accompanied  with  paralysis  of 
the  u[)per  eye-lids  and  a  flushed  face,  marking  arterial  con¬ 
gestion  in  the  encephalon.  Secondly,  when  it  arises  from 
the  disordered  functions  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  but  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  alimentary  canal  or  of  the  uterus,  'rhirdly 
when  it  attends  syphilitic  inllammation  of  the  iris.  The  first  u 
cured  by  active  depletion,  hy  a  gentle  hut  long  continued 
mercurial  course,  and  hy  a  very  ahsiemious  diet ;  the  se¬ 
cond,  hy  restoring  the  function  ;  the  third,  hy  tlie  specific 
remedy. 

'I'he  sixth  and  last  chapter  is  “  on  tlie  Congenital  cataract” 
—and  contains  a  detailed  account  of  what  Mr.  Saunders  his 
done  to  improve  this  interesting  d(‘partmcnt  of  surgery. 
Until  his  attention  was  fortunately  engaged  upon  it,  this  pe¬ 
culiar  form  of  Cataract  had  rcceivcil  no  distinct  consideration; 
ami  the  unhappy  suhjocts  of  it  were  permitted  to  pass  the 
ninsi  important  and  valuable  years  of  early  life  (as  tar  ns  re- 
ganls  moral  and  physical  e.vliicatioi^)  in  a  state  of  partial  or 
total  blindness.  Nor  was  even  this,  great  as  it  was,  the  only 
«lisadvantage  of  their  condition.  According  to  a  genenl 
law  of  the  anim.il  economy,  tlie  retina  from  long  inactivity  be- 
come.s  less  sensible,  and  the.  muscles  of  the.  eye,  acquire  i 
lolling  nn.Nicady  motion  which  not  only  increases  the  hazard 
and  dithf'iih  V  of  an  operation,  hut  for  a  long  period  of  liinc 
reiulers  it  impossihle,  by  any  elVort  of  volition,  to  direct  thf 
rye  to  an  ohjecr  with  suflicient  steadiness  fV>r  the  piiqtoses  of 
clisiinct  afid  useful  vision.  The  advantages  therefore  of  ope¬ 
rating  HI  early  infancy  are  incalculable,  hut  to  this  |H‘riod, 
ot  litethe  4‘xtraction  unddepression  of  the  lensare  pcrfectlyin- 
opplicahie,  the  first  being  too  hazardous  and  difficult  even  in 
the  iiaiids  of  ilie  most  dexterous  operator,  and  the  nature  of 
the  congenital  <  att^ract  rendering  the  last  impracticable  in 
most  instances — In  by  far  the  greater  number  or  instances  the 
congenital  cataract  is  capsular,  that  is  the  lens  having  become 
opaque  is  removed  by  t!ie  action  of  the  absorbents,  and  the 
anterior  lamella^  of  thecapsulereiiringnpon  the  posterior,  they 
nniie  and  form  a  white  opiujue  and  very  elastic  membrtne 
*rhi8  change  liad  taken  place  more  or  less  completely  in  21 
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of  44  cases  upon  which  Mr.  S.  operated.  Of  the  remaining 
•jS,  10  were  cases  of  soiid  lens  either  totally  or  partiallv 
0  were  soft  aiul  opa(]ne,  with  or  without  n()aciry  of 
!heca|»ule,  aiul  4  were  cases  ot  iluid  cataract. — It  is  obvious 
that  in  by  far  the  eri*aier  number  ol  these  eases  the  operation 
olextraciion  or  deprosion  could  not  bo  employed,  and  Mr.  S. 
nitriis  the  hij^lu  si  praiNe  fur  having  sugt;ested  and  brought 
loperfociion  an  opi  raiion  at  (aiee  ^imple,  c  thcacious,  easily 
jH*rlormed,  an  i  ipplicahle  to  all  varieties  of  the  disease.  It 
coiiNiNts  in  making  a  permanent  aperture  iu  the  centre  of 
the  capsule,  not  exceeding  the  e.atnral  size  of  the  pupil,  the 
object  of  the  operation  being  to  destroy  this  portion  of  the 
capsule  (that  it  may  not  be  closed  up  by  the  adhesive  process) 
»kith(uu  dislocating  the  lens. — Previous  to  the  operation  Mr.  S. 
applied  ilie  extract  of  Uelladonna  diluted  with  water  to  tho 
coinisUMice  of  cream  to  tlie  eye  or  eyelids ;  in  the  space  of 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour  this  had  produced  its  full  otlect  upon 
ilioiri',  and  he  then  proceeded  to  perforin  the  operation  with 
the  aid  of  the  necessary  assistants  to  secure  the  patient.  He 
employed  Pellier's  elevator  to  raise  the  hd  and  lix  the  eye-hall, 
ami  die  needle  which  he  pnrparetl  was  small,  sharp  pointed, 
and  had  a  cutting  edge  from  its  shoulders  to  the  point,  and 
was  so  thill  as  to  penetrate  with  the  utmost  »  u^e.  Mr.  S.  opera¬ 
ted  upon  the  airriior  or  [lo.'ienor  surface  of  t!ie  cataract  «c- 
cording  to  circumstances  ;  in  the  former  c.ise  the.  needle  was 
made  to  ptMietrate  the  cornea  near  iis  junelion  with  the 
sclerotica ;  in  the  latter,  the  puticiure  was  matle  in  the  scle.. 
roiica,  ami  the  tieedle  was  passed  carefn.ly  behind  the  iris. 
When  the  needle  liad  reached  the  eenirc  of  the  pupil,  he 
woiked  cautiously  upon  the  centre  of  the  capsule  with 
2  lauM'.il  motion,  and  having  made  a  sutlicient  opening  he 
gently  sent  the  cectlle  into  the  hodv  of  the  lens  (vvlicre 
the  capsule  contained  one)  and  carefullv  opened  its  texture 
without  disturbing  i»s  situa  ion.  P»v  tins  m(*aiis  the  lens  is 
completely  cxposc*d  to  the  action  of  the  aijiieous  inimour  by 
which  it  is  gradually  dissolved^  thong!)  sometimes  !iot  witlmut 
anetessity  for  opening  its  texture  hy  s«*vcial  successive  ope- 
ritions,  a  fortnight  at  least  being  intcrpo:»ed  betwt:en  e^cb. 
h  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  lids  operation  that  it 
f*rely  excites  iiiHummaiion,  and  though  it  is  more  slow,  yet 
It  is  more  certain  than  any  other;  when  the  dl.^ease  is  cn- 
tircly  capsular  more  freedom  may  be  used  with  the  needle,  as 
*bcre  is  less  danger  of  inHammation  ;  the  Huid  cntanict  some¬ 
times  excites  a  good  deal  of  inHaminaii  jii.  griMtest 

success  auended  the  ope»ation  when  perferined  between 
eighteen  months  and  four  years  of  fige,  the  eilitor  re¬ 
commends  two  years  as  the  best  age — I'b  •  nninber  of 
^|H.Tatioiu  requisite  to  elFect  a  cure  may  v;.rv  ir  in  otic 
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to  six.  With  respect  to  the  best  mode  of  onoratinp;  in  the 
•dull  cataract  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  S.  had  come  to  » 
positive  conclusion  ;  lie  wiis  saiisHed  o!  the  superiority  of  bis 
operation  in  the  soft  cataract,  hni  its  positive  superiority  in  til 
llie  sarieties  of  cataract  he  was  aware  could  only  be  determined 
by  a  fair  and  lonj^  continued  comparative  trial  of  the  various 
modes  of  operating,  owing  to  ilie  very  slow  solution  of  a  hard 
lens  in  ihi^  a(pit*ons  humour  ;  he  was  iiiclineii  to  prefer  the  ope* 
ration  of  extraction  in  that  vaVicty  ot  the  disease*,  but  the 
editor  appears  to  he  donhtful  it  he  would  ultimately  have 
conceded  even  thus  much  in  favour  ot  extraction.  When 
btmever  he  performed  his  operation  of  the  capsule  in  this 
\arie*rv  of  the  disease,  he  was  particularly  careful  to  leave 
asuiR.’ient  portion  of  the  anterior  lamella  of  tlie  capsule  around 
the  c'ircii inference  of  the  lens  to  retain  it  in  its  position,  as  its 
clisl(H*ation  and  consequent  pressure  on  the  iris  produced  a 
hazardous  iiitlammation  which  it  was  hardly  possible  to  con* 
troul  bv  the  most  active  treatment. 

A  number  of  plates  very  beautifully  executed  and  ad* 
mirabiy  coloured  accompany  this  volume,  they  serve  to 
illustrate  either  the  more  remarkable  appearances  of  disease 
in  the  eye,  or  particular  circumstances  necessary  to  be  at¬ 
tended  in  operating.  Ttieir  value  is  considerably  increased 
by  copious  explanations. 

Such  are  the  principal  contents  of  this  interesting  volume, 
w Inch  exhibits  proof  throughout,  of  superior  uiulerstatiding, 
nice  discrimination,  patient  investigation  and  manly  decision. 
It  is  painful  to  think  that  the  labour  of  such  a  man  should 
liave  been  closed,  \%ben  bis  powers  bad  reached  their  full 
matin  ity,  and  when  Ins  valuable  attainments  were  opening  to 
him  a  hound  less  field  of  honorable  and  useful  exertion. 


An.  1\  .  r.s^ays  on  Son^-unhing  ;  with  a  collection  of  such  Engliik 
ion^s  as  art*  most  rmintnt  for  poetical  merit.  By  .lohn  Aikln,  a  new 

cilition,  with  .iJditions  and  corrections,  and  a  supplcmcDi,  by  R.  H- 

Evans.  l*Jn.o.  Ev.in?,  IMO. 

Art.  V^  or  a  select  collection  of  English  songs.  To 

which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  Song- writing.  By  John  Aikin,  M.  D. 

l2mo.  Johnson  and  Co.  IS  10. 

Art.  VI.  LciUrj  to  John  Aikin^  M,D.  on  his  volume  of  vocal  poetfp 
and  on  his  **  Essays  on  Song-u  riling  ;  with  a  collection  of  such  Loghih 
songs  ns  are  most  eminent  for  poetical  merit.’*  Published  originally  by 
himself  in  tlie  year  1772  ;  and  republished  by  R.  H.  Evans,  in  the  ffM 
1810.  By  James  Plumpire,  B.  1).  Fellow  of  Clarehall,  Carobridg*. 

wlfieh  jiY  added  a  collection  of  songs  revised  and  altered  by  the 
Editor;  with  some  original  songs.  12mo.  Rivnogton.  1811. 


readers,  arc,  no  doubt,  acquainted  with  the  bigeniow 
essays  uu  ^?ong-writing  by  Ur.  Aikin,  which  tiriit 
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ihrir  ap|v’arance  in  1772,  accompanied  by  a  collection 
of  some  of  the  best  Kiij^lisb  songs,  intended  as  excinplifi- 
cations  of  the  author’s  ideas  upon  the  subject.  The 
copyright  expired,  the  hook  was  out  of  print,  and  its  scarrity, 
moreover,  having,  we  are  told,  long  been  a  subject  of  po¬ 
pular  regret,  Mr.  Kvans,  of  Pall-mall,  undertook  a  new  edition 
of  the  work. 

‘IVmany  years  which  have  elapsed,*  ssvs  Mr.  E.  in  his  advv'nise. 
ment.  ‘  since  the  publication  of  the’  last  edition,  seemed  to  leave  no  hope 
that  Dr.  Aikin  could  be  prevailed  on  to  gratlly  the  public  by  a  revision  and 
eolargemcni  of  his  work,  lie  had  declined  the  task  in  the  prime  and 
figoar  of  life  ;  and  he  might  now  think  it  unbecoiuing  his  ve.ar^.  to  engaije 
in  a  republication  of  these  nugflp  canorae. —  /i/rAr  seni/it  fimor,the  doctor  miglit 
rtcclaim,  and  though  we  might  be  pleas  'd  to  se<?  his  volume  ranged  by  the 
side  of  those  of  Percy,  Ellis,  and  some  other  similar  publications,  yet  he 
has  abandoned  the  friendly  office  of  revision  to  other  hands.* 

But  Mr  Evatis  “  reckoned  wi’bout  bis  host,”  and  was,  it 
seems,  rather  tleceivr  d  in  his  calc  ula’ious.  Instead  of  rccc*iviu^ 
the  thanks  of  Dr.  Aikin  for  taking  eiiarge  cf  his  literary  pro¬ 
geny,  our  editor  finds  his  .services  regarde<l  as  officiuns  :  and 
be  may,  perhaps,  consider  the  doctor  from  his  coiuliiet  on 
the  present  occasion,  as  bearing  some  re'»emhlance  to  those 
animals  who,  if  their  young  ones  arc  looked  at  or  handled, 
forsake  or  destroy  them.  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Kvans’s  book.  Dr.  Aikin  “  found  it  necessary”  to  declare,  by 
public  advertisement,  that  he  had  never  Ih'cii  consulted  on 
the  rt'publication  of  t!ic  Essays,  and  had  no  concern  what¬ 
ever  111  it.  Another  bantling  is  immediately  sent  forth,  whicli, 
enjoying  the  advantage  of  being  owned  by  its  parent  as  a 
lei^itimate  production,  .steps  forward  a  candidate  for  public 
favour,  in  opposition  to  its  discanlcvl  ehlcr  hriHher. — In  the 
advertisement  whicli  appears  in  ilie  hook  itself  Dr.  Aikiu 
makes  no  direct  allusion  to  Mr.  Evans* .s  [lulilicaMon. 

*  Ai  inquiries,*  he  sayi,  ‘  were  still  from  time  to  time  made  after  the 
work,  the  editor  was  a!<ked  the  question  v/lictbei  he  had  any  intemion 
of  reprinting  it ;  accompanied  with  the  intimation,  that,  as  the  cnpyiighi 
wa  expired,  should  lie  decline  the  business,  others  would  be  ready  to 
(undertake  it. — Unwilling  that  his  book  siiould  again  be  given  to  the 
public  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head,  he  was  obliged  to  declare, 
if  it  were  reprinted  at  all,  it  should  be  with  miny  material  alterations, 
corresponding  to  his  own  change  of  tiste  and  opinion  in  various  points 
during  80  long  an  interval. — Under  these  almost  compuNoiy  circumstances, 
although  he  pt'rhaps  should  not  now  have  chosen  for  the  first  time  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  the  collector  of  proiluctions,  the  general  strain  of  v/hich  is  more 
*^itable  to  an  etirlicr  period  of  life,  yet  he  thought  he  .night  without  im- 
P^^cty  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  making  a  new  and  much 
extensive  stlcctioo  of  compositions  which  will  not  cc.ue  to  he 
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▼ourltc*  with  the  lovers  of  elegant  poetry,  whatever  be  the  vicis^^t|^|f, 
of  general  taste,* 

'riius  two  kiiidtctl  bill  rival  pei forinanwrs  upon  this  in. 
portant  'iiibjcct,  prcstMii  ilifinsolvcs  to  view  almost  at  the 
»aine  mouuMit,  like  ihe  two  kings  of  Hrentforil  in  ilic  Re. 
Iifar.'al  And  thus  the  tanse  for  “  poptilar  regret**  which 
was  atVorded  by  the  scarcity  of  the  forim  r  work,  is  liappilv  and 
etrectiially  removeil. 

Hut  to  be  serious — it  certainly  iloes  a|>pear  soinewhit 
strange  that  Dr.  Aikin  was  not  consulted  by  Mr.  Kvans  about 
the  republicaiion  of  his  woik,  tbougb  some  autliors,  perhaps, 
would  have  ibougbt  it  hardly  vvorth  their  while  to  irouolc 
tlitnisclves  ahmit  the  matter.  However,  with  such  an  ele¬ 
gant  and  attractive  little  volume  before  ns  as  his  Vocal  Poetry, 
we  must  own  ourselves  irnder  some  obligation  to  Dr.  Aikin 
for  feeling  aiul  acting  as  lie  has  done  on  this  occasion.  On 
theolhtr  hand,  we  are  not  ilisposcd  to  call  Mr.  Kvans  to  a 
very  severe  acctuint  for  ivpnlilishing  another  man’s  work 
wiihont  his  permission,  because  we  (ind  it  by  no  means  un¬ 
interesting  to  compare  the  doeloi’s  present  ideas  upon  the 
subject  in  (jUesrum,  with  those  which  he  enteriained  at  the 
coniineneemei>t  of  his  literarc  life. 

'rin‘  essays  republished  by  Mr.  Kvans  are  four  in  numher, 
one  on  s(mg-wiitlng  in  gi  neral,  and  one  on  eacli  ot  the  three 
elasNfs  into  which  tlir  collt'clion  of  songs  was  originally  dis- 
tiihnl(*d,  namely,  ballads  and  pastoral  songs,  passionate  and 
tlesciiptive,  ami  ingenious  aiui  witty  songs :  ati  ariaiigemeni 
formed  upon  manner  rattier  than  suhjnt.  In  the  volume  pub* 
lislied  by  Dr.  Aikin  himself  a  new  arrangement  of  tlie  songi 
is  given,  with  a  single  preliminary  essay,  in  which  he  tells  us 
there  is  scarcely  a  sent  cnee  copied  from  liis  former  work. 

<:  must  conii’iit  ourselves  with  a  very  brief  notice  of  these 
publications,  confining  our  remarks  chielly  to  Dr.  Aikin’i 
own  edition. 

He  hegiiiN  hi>  essay  by  remarking,  that  aiuientiy  the  al¬ 
liance  h<*iween  poeiiy  and  music  appears  to  have  been  con¬ 
stant  ;  hut  that  in  proecNsof  time,  as  poetry  look  a  wider  range, 
tin*  aecompaniment  of  music  W’as  lant  aside  as  ineonvenieni; 
still,  however,  he  observes,  mn.sical  tones  continued  to  be 
associated  with  a  large  class  of  compositions,  to  which  wM 
givtm  the  denomination  ol  Lyiic  IWty:  comprehending  » 
great  variety  of  topics,  w  hich  fall  within  the  ])roviiice  of  the 
iiiotlei  n  thir  and 

•  Relinquishing  to  the  ®</r  the  more  elevated  lubjects  and  elaborate  <*• 
ertiont  of  the  l>nc  muse,  sq^j*  chiefly  corfres  itself  to  lighter  topics,  aad 
especially  dcli^hu  to  express  the  p!c.aurcs  and  |>ain8  of  love,  and  lbs 
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hilarity  of  the  convivial  board.  Not  that  it  entirely  ditcards 
f^ierious  arguments;  but  always  having  in  view  a  real  or  possible 
uaioQ  with  vocal  music,  it  regulates  itselt  in  its  subjects,  and  the  mode 
of  treating  them,  by  the  usual  occasions  in  which  such  music  is  called  or, 
Hrtceit  isprecludod  from  the  compass  digression,  and  inexiuality  of  measure 
.jilted  to  the  otic ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  adopts  a  simpler  and 
loereir.rtlligible  style  of  diction  ;  not,  however,  rejecting  the  rich  and 
plowing,  when  suited  to  the  subject ;  and  even  demanding  in  most 
cuff  a  high  degree  of  polished  elegance.* 

UV  ratlior  doubt  the  justness  of  the  distinction  boro  diawn 
httween  ibo  odo  and  ibo  song,  so  far  as  that  disiinction  is 
made  to  (lopoud  upon  subject.  Does  not  the  only  real  dif-^ 
ferenre  between  them  cotisist  in  itjannor  merely  ?  And,  by 
considiTing  tbe  more  dignified  themes  of  tlu!  lyric  muse  as 
appertaining  exclusively  to  the  ode,  has  not  Dr.  Aikin  uiu 
iiives>arily  limited  tbe  province  of  sc'iig  ?  If  some  topics 
prefer  the  lofty  strain  of  ibc  otic,  we  know  scarcely  any 
which  have  rejected  tbe  simpler  notes  of  the  other. 

In  Dr.  Aikiii’s  former  arrangement,  Ibillads  and  Pastoral 
Songs  composed  the  first  class.  Btit  in  tbe  present  work  lie 
con>iders  the  Ballad  as  dilVering  materially*  froai  tlie.  Song, 
and,  before  be  treats  of  tbe  latter,  ‘  clears  the  way,’  by  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  claims  to  kindred  of  the  former,  wbicti  be  “pi'ahs 
ot  ns  ‘  an  ambiguous  species  of  production  often  eonfonii  led 
with  the  sontr.’ 

Tallads  be  divides  into  cUvsses:  treating,  in  tlie  first  place, 
of  the  antient  Historical  or  narrative  Ballad,  with  tbetnodtuu 
imiiaiioiis  of  this  species  of  writing.  He  next  ailveri>  to  that 
iudicruus  and  satirical  kind  of  ballad,  termed  by  tbe  French 
^audcvilley  street- poetry,  of  which  the  most  copious  source 
J!*  party,  'rimse  modern  ballads  are  next  alindetl  to  which 
turn  upon  some  comic  adventure  or  incident  in  oidiiiary  life, 
>uch  as  Mlohin  Gray,’  Prior’s  ‘Thief  and  ('oiilclier,’  and 
‘  All  ill  the  Downs,’  by  Gay.  He  then  speaks  of  martial  songs, 
•hicli,  witfi  ns,  have  had  reference  chielly  to  naval  exploits, 
ind  lastly  of  the  Pastoral  Ballad. 

‘Having  thus,*  says  Dr.  Aikin,  “  proceeded  through  the  different  forms 
®f  kindred  and  dubious  compositions,  wc  come  at  length  to  what  I  ihoiJd 
t-nn  ton»y  properly  so  called,  which  as  a  species  of  poetical  writing,  it 
“  the  principal  purpose  of  this  essay  critically  to  consider.  If  langua^»e 
•ad  veri’ification  resembling  the  rude  efforts  of  early  poetry  be  the  cha- 
f<ttrlnic  ot  the  ballad,  the  song  should  be  distinguished  by  the  opposite 
<l<aliuei  of  polish  and  correctness.  It  likewise  ukes  a  general  distinction 
t'OQ  iu  subjects,  which  do  not  admit  of  continueil  narrative,  but  are  rather 
expression  of  emotions  and  K'ntiments.  A  song,  then,  may  be  largely 
defined  j  short  fio  m,  divided  into  fioitions  of  setwning  measure^  adapted  to 
mitsie,  and  turning  upon  tome  tingle  thought  or  feeling.  This  de- 
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finition,  it  uill  he  jirrceirrH*  leaves  a  wide  scope  for  particular  fdliffaii 
and  inderd  1  know  of  no  other  limitation  in  this  respect  than  such  asaiim 
fiom  the  propriety  of  introducing  some  topics»  and  excluding  others,  d 
the  occasions  in  which  song  is  usually  in  request.* 

After  rcmai king  that  there  are  not  wanting  songs  of  a  rnsrsi 
cast,  in  which  lonient,  moderation  and  the  tranquil  enjoy, 
mt  lit  of  life  are  inculcated,  Dr.  Aikin  goes  on  to  treat  W 
thoM'  ''lilcli  ton>titute  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  ia 
Tocal  poctiy,  namely,  com  h  ial  and  ainatory  songs. 

•  There  is  another  fund  of  moral  sentiment,  if  it  may  be  so  termed 
firm  which  both  antient  lyric  poetry  and  modern  songs  have  drawn  deeply. 
This  is  the  Epicurean  system  of  Ethics,  which,  from  the  considcradoiiQf 
the  shortness  of  life,  and  the  uncertainty  of  human  affair.s  derires  an  is. 
certire  to  present  ple.isure.  'I'his  theme  wc  find  perpetually  rtcurrisv 
in  ileod.s  of  Anacreon  and  Horace,  whence  it  has  been  transplanted 
into  the  gny  and  vocal  poitry  of  modern  times*  of  which  it  consiitatei 
the  prrv.dling  strain  of  sentiment.  In  a  certain  temperate  degree  k 
coalesces  with  the  rational  philosophy  before-mentioned.  When  carried 
lurtlur,  it  may  justly  excite  the  censure  of  the  moralist,  whatever  is. 
dulgcnce  U*  pleaded  for  it  on  the  grounds  of  precedent  and  poetical 
fcti  css.  Yet  as  Mdion,  in  his  ‘Comus,  *  has  not  scrupled  to  let  the  ad¬ 
vocate  of  plea>ure  be  heard,  and  that,  in  very  (persuasive  language,  tnutisy 
to  the  counteraction  ot  more  solid  arguments  in  favour  of  sobiiety,  it 
might  p-ihaps,  be  excess  of  rigour,  to  banish  from  song-poetry  every 
lively  ttiusion  of  this  kind.* 

W’itliout  conicndiitg  for  the  propriety  of  submitting  pro* 
iluctiotis  of  tins  nature  to  an  over-scrutinizing  test,  we  must 
vet  be  allowfd  to  express  our  surprise  at  meeting  in  both 
iolleetions,  with  several  songs,  wiiich,  in  our  opinion,  arc  of 
loo  lit  entions  a  east  to  merit  the  (iictinction  conferred  upon 
ibem  by  Dr.  Aikin.  Some  tibj'eetionable  compositions  inserted 
in  tbe  torn  er  are,  it  is  true,  omitted  in  the  present  volume; 
blit  we  could  wish  the  expurgation  bad  been  carried  somewhat 
furiber.  Among  other  pieces  of  the  Moorish  complection, 
we  noiii  ed  pattienlarly  a  song  of  ('owley’s,  which  if  not  in- 
lemleil  lo  convey,  is  obviously  liable  to  be  understood  ascon- 

VM.g  M»  grnsN  a  double  l  UtcfidrCy  that  wc  imicli  wonder  Dr. 
Aikin  should  have  permitted  it  to  pass  the  ordeal. 

A  few  words  follow  upon  hunting  songs  and  mad  song*, 
which  latter  the  author  thinks  are  peculiar  to  this  country: 
nnd  the  essay  eoncludes  with  an  account  of  the  sources  whence 
the  iiesi  English  songs  are  to  be  derived.  We  were  upon  the 
wludf,  nincfi  pleastnl  with  this  ingenious  little  treatise,  which 
is  l  oii.poNed  with  all  Dr.  Aikiu’s  wonted  correctness  of  taste 
and  preriNion  ofstyle. 

The  List  (ilatc  in  the  new  arrangement  of  metrical  piece* 
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^led  to  some  specimens  of  the  pastorai  song  and  baltod.  Of 
^^»»uiore  properly  so  railed,  the  first  division  consists  of  the 
^rtil  viiscrUanrcHS,  To  these  succeed  a  few  comlvui 
which  are  followed  by  a  pretty  copious  assortment  of 
com  posit  hills,  occu|)ymj;  more  than  half  the  volume. 

(Uiliis  tolleclioii  it  is  suthcieiu  to  observe  that  it  contains 
i3  asjeiuhlage  of  some  of  the  sweetest  tiowcrs  of  poetry 
pgt  indeed  without  a  slight  portion  of  the  noxious  weeds, 
in  which  every  language  abounds.  It  will  doubtless  alVord  a 
4eiii;litlul  enterlaiumeut  to  all  true  lovers  of  metrical  lore ; 
uid  will)  hope,  couUrihntc  to  improve  the  public  taste, 
awl  excite  a  disrelish  for  the  iusipitl  noisome  trash  of  which 
too  uiaiiv  of  our  fashionable  songs  are  composed.  In  both 
fijitions  many  new  pieces  arc  introiluced :  one  of  which  we 
must  indulge  ourselves  with  irauscribing.  The  name  of  J.  Con- 
tier  is  alHxed  to  it. 

‘  How  bright  the  Sun’s  declining  rayi 
(flitter  on  yonder  ivied  spire  ! 

How  sweet  the  evening  zephyr  plays 
Thro*  those  old  trees  that  seem  on  fire  I 

Beneath  those  trees  how  oft  I’ve  striy’d 
With  Mary,  rapture  in  my  eyes  I 

But  now,  alas  !  beneath  their  shade 
All  that  remains  of  Mary  lies  ! 

‘  Oh  !  can  I  e’er  the  scene  forget? 

’Twas  such  an  evening— -this  the  place. 

That  first  the  I  ovely  girl  I  met. 

And  gaz’d  upon  her  angel  face. 

The  West  at  Sol’s  departure  blush’d, 

And  brighten’d  to  a  crimson  hue  ^ 

Her  cheek  with  kindred  tints  was  Hush’d, 

And  ah  !  her  sun  was  sinking  too. 

*  She  died— and  at  that  very  hour 
Hope  broke  her  .wand,  and  IMeasurc  fled. 

Life  as  a  charm  has  lost  its  power. 

The  enchantiYss  of  my  days  is  dead. 

That  bun— those  scenes  where  oft  I’ve  stray’d 
Transported,  1  no  longer  prize  ; 

For  now,  alas !  beneath  their  shade 
All  that  remains  of  Mary  lies,’ 

^Ve  now  turn  to  another  admirer  and  editor  of  songs,  Mr. 
Pluniptre  ;  whose  performance  is  at  once  of  so  grave  and 
ludicrous  a  nature  that  is  difhcult  to  determine  whether  it 
the  most  to  provoke  laughter  or  excite  resentment, 
have  hinted  our  objections  to  some  of  the  pieces  in  ]>r. 
Aiiin’s  anthology,  but  Mr.  Plntnpire  <|mirrels  with  ahiiosC 
one  of  them,  and  undertakes  to  catechise  the  editor 
Vlll.  S  F 
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for  pnblishinj^  a  work  to  which  he  ascribes  a  most 
nicious  tendency.  Few  lovers  of  song  will,  wc  beliere^ 
become  converts  to  the  doctrines  laid  down  hy  the  reverend 
criiic  ;  who  contends  for  the  utter  rejectioti  of  every 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  Venus,  (^upid,  or  the  Gncei 
He  is  equally  displeased  with  any  allusion  to  witches, 
and  fairies,  »o  fate,  fortune  or  the  indnenceof  the  stars.  Of 
both  rapturous  and  desponding  lovers  he  is  the  declareti 
enemy :  affirming  that  for  a  man  to  give  to  his  mistrou  tbe 
titles  of  lo.  efy  angel^  dear  idoU  divine  creature^  adorable  gti 
dcJs,  is  unworthy  of  a  rational  being  ami  a  Chistian;  and 
that  it  is  cfuially  so  to  talk  of  despairing  and  dyings  if  bii 
vows  shoulo  he  re*|C(*ied,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  ‘  sicred 
volume,’  and  learning  resignation.  In  short,  every  thioj; 
offends  Mr.  P.  which  does  not  perfectly  accord  with  pUin 
matter  of  fact,  and  the  sober  dictates  of  riglit  reason 
He  seems  to  regard  the*  fictions  and  colourings  of  a  poetic 
fancy  as  serious  violations  of  truth  ;  and  to  he  quite  iih 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  jest  and  earnest. 

“  Bor!!  in  yon  blaze  of  orient  sky,”  hy  Darwin,  he  sayi 
has  nothing  very  ohjectionahle  in  it  except  that  Mau  i« 
marie  a  (ioddess. — “  To  fair  Fidelc’s  grassy  tomb,”  attordi 
him  much  because  “  wailing  ghosts,  goblins,  witches,  and 
female  fays”  are  introduced.  In  Roger’s  beautiful  song, 
“  Dear  is  my  little  native  vah»,”  lu‘.  wishes  the  hours  hid 
had  some  other  epithet  than  “  fairy-footed.”— And  in  “round 
Lover’s  Klysian  bowers,”  by  Montgomery,  he  finds  fiuh 
with  “The  cloudless  heaven  of  beauty’s  smile.’*  But  tha 
our  readers  may  he  better  able  to  appreciate  Mr.  P.’i 
taste  and  critical  talents  wc  will  let  him  speak  for  bim* 
•elf. 

‘In  the  next  song,  “  Alexis  thunn’d  his  fellow  •wains,”  Hfwa 
is  called  upoe  to  shield  us  all  from  Cupid's  bow  “  He  bow’d, 
obey'd,  and  died.*’  This  line  shews  a  want  of  fortitude  in  the  lom. 
The  love  of  women,  though  justly  ranking  high,  is  ranked  toehigk 
when  a  man,  on  disappointment,  falls  lifeless.* 

“Ye  mariners  of  England,”  deserves  the  commendation,  which 
Sir,  have  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  note,  with  respect  to  its 
merit;  but  1  (would)  rather  not  have  met  with  such  expresiio> 
ss, 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 

Shall  start  from  every  wave^— 

With  thunders  from  her  nitive  oak 
She  quells  the  floods  below. 

*  A  friend,  however,  informs  me  he  has  been  told  “that  the  firing 
guns  does  actually  calm  the  sea :  and  if  wc  allow  this  fact,  thcpoctici 
•olouring  is  not  much. 
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« before  the  altar  of  lo?e  (p.  7K)  is  idolatry.  Cowper,  in 
hii  poem  on  charity*  acknowledges  how  wrong  it  U  to  worship  or  gite 
^oe  praise  to  any  objoct  below  the  deity  himself. 

Oh  !  could  I  worship  aught  beneath  the  skies 

That  earth  hath  seen,  or  fancy  cao  dcTise* 

Thine  altar,  sacred  liberty,  &c. 

•  Yet  even  in  this  passage,  the  writer  appears  to  me  to  go  too  far.  He 
irffDS  to  acknowledge  the  wtUingnets  of  his  soul  to  render  thanks  and 
jnir  to  Liberty,  but  for.  the  prohibition;  and  the  describing  the  altar 
lod  mode  of  worship  with  so  much  minuteness,  is  dwelling  upon  the 
lubiect,  and  that  with  so  much  delight,  as  looks  like  a  proneness  to  it, 
which  I  should  be  sorry  to  encourage  in  my  own  mind.* 

This  is  quite  sufficient.  How  exquisite  must  be  Mr. 
Plumpirc  s  n  lish  for  the  beauties  of  poetry  !  Page  after  page 
i>  filled  with  criticisms  equally  valuable,  interspersed  with 
various  novel  and  instructive  remarks  ou  love,  marriage  and 
other  topics  :  while  Mnany  a  holy  text  around  lie  strews’ in 
lid  of  his  arguments,  and  many  a  long'diUiMi  (|UOiation 
from  Dr.  Aikin’s  former  works  to  prove  him  guilty'  of  pub¬ 
lishing  songs  wliicb  do  not  convey  bi^  real  senti incuts.  We 
have  also  in  the  preface  a  grave  Socratic  discourse  upon  the 
sin  of  making  use  in  quoted  passage:,  of  Italic  characters 
to  direct  die  reader’s  attention  to  particular  word>. 

Mr.  Plumptre  has  thought  fit  to  introduce  se.veral  devotional 
pieces  into  his  collection,  and  amot.g  the  rest,  **  before 
Jehovah’s  awful  throne,”  which  Ik*  ascribes  to  Wliiteficld, 
though  taken  from  Dr.  Watts’s  paraphrase  of  the  hundredth 
psalm. 

We  will  give  our  readers  one  sample  of  the  fare  pro- 
tided  tor  ilieni  by  Mr.  PI  umpire ;  wiio  seems  to  he  of 
opinion  that,  if  a  sor.g  have  hut  a  moral  cast,  the  absence 
of  every  other  recommendation  is  suthcieutly  compensated 

•  The  night  was  dark,  and  awful  was  the  scene, 

The  wind  blew  high  and  loud  the  billows  roar’d 

The  snow  came  drittiog,  and  the  frost  how  keen. 

The  heath,  alas  !  no  shelter  could  afford. 

*  ’Twas  then  young  ^dgar  bent  his  traokless  way 
'Eiia  to  meet,  by  whom  he  was  beiov’d, 

Whose  charms  held  o’er  his  heart  despotic  sway, 

Tliey’d  own’d  their  passions,  uod  their  sires  approved, 

‘The  proudest  gifts,  great  Nature  e’er  bestow’d 
On  mortals,  sure  tins  virtuous  pair  possess’d. 

With  wealth  too,  were  they  bounteously  endow’d. 

And  nought  they  lack'd  to  make  each  other  bicM’d, 
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1 1  •  WamcT^s  Smncm^ 

*  But  to  the  will  of  all-disposing  Heaven 

Ere  'tis  accomplish’d  human  eyes  arc  blind  ; 

For  down  a  precipice  where  snow  was  driven 
He  fell,  and  to  his  God  his  soul  resign'd. 

‘  Some  days  elaps’d,  when  Ella,  in  despair, 

Found  the  drear  spot  that  Edgar’s  corw  contain’d, 

In  wild  distraction  tiien  she  tore  her  hair. 

And  in  most  impious  terms  high  Heaven  arraign’X 

*  Reason  at  length  recall'd  this  lovedorn  maid, 

Who  piously  for  pardon  bent  her  knee  ; 

She  woo’d  her  dear  religion's  Kalmy  aid. 

And  never  more  repined  at  God's  decree.’ 

Wc  will  nut  otlVml  Mr.  Plumptre  by  controverting^  the 
merits  uf  this  charming  production,  any  farther  than  jmt 
to  ohseive  that  there  are  some  expressions  in  it  which 
seem  rather  inconsistent  with  his  foregoing  remarks,  h 
IS  indeed  to  he  lamented  that  this  well-meaning  gentlemin 
wfio  is  .VO  totally  devoid  of  poetical  taste  and  judgement 
should  liave  iindertnken  to  compose,  or  collect,  or  revise 
songs.  Ill  dulnc.ss  and  absurdity  this  performance  will  not 
easily  find  uu  equal,  except  in  the  obscure  attempts  of 
the  author  to  improve  the  theatre. 


Art.  V’ll.  Scripture  Characters ^  in  a  scries  of  Practical  Sermooi, 
paached  at  St.  James's  Church,  Ikth,  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner, 
Curate  of  that  Parish,  two  volumes,  8vo.  pp.  492.  Wilkie  and  RobinioB, 
IhlO— 1811. 

'^IlE  slight  or  more  detailed  accounts  contained  in  Scripturr, 
of  tlie  lives  and  characters  of  individuals,  afford  too  many 
facilities  for  convey  iiig  various  kiuds  of  religious  instruction, 
not  to  have  been  often  seized  by  preachers  of  different  talents 
and  1  Dimmiuions.  "Fhe  author  of  the  volumes  before  us,  ac¬ 
cordingly  was  fully  aware,  that  he  trod  upon  beaten  ground. 
lUii  the  sermons  here  given  to  the  public  differ,  he  pretends, 
from  former  volumes  on  subjects  suggested  by  the  i>criptunl 
biography,  in  being  more  of  a  practical  than  a  doctrinal 
natniv,  and  in  being  sketches  rather  than  portraits.  In  treating 
such  Mib|Ci  ts  he  expected  to  clothe  in  an  uncommonly  alluring; 
dress,  im>ral  anil  religious  instruction,  and  to  find  an  oppor- 
tnnitv  of  unfolding  more  effectually,  the  motives  of  human 
conduct. 

As  to  Mr.  Warner’s  expectations  in  handling  such  topb, 
he  himself  is  the  lH*st  judge.  Wc  can  only  say  how  heba* 
snccecdeil  in  the  present  case ;  not  how  he  would  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  if  he  had  chosen  any  of  the  other  modes  of  raiaiog 
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moral  anti  religions  reflections.  Though  we  cannot  say  that 
he  is  remarkahly  aluring,  or  that  he  has  devclopeil  more 
lucctsfully  than  his  predecessors,  the  springs  of  human  con- 
Joct,  he  might  have;  tlone  worse,  in  inolher  lino  of  argument. 
Hi*  might  have  been  duller  and  shallower.  Wo  can  howevee 
prr>rK>unre  v%ith  greoter  certainty,  as  to  the  originality  as- 
ffiheil  hy  onr autlior,  to  those  sermons.  Dr.  Hunter's  biogra- 
plw,  and  Mr.  Kuhitison’s  charactei*s  are  as  practical  as  sermons 
nil  he,  to  aiisuor  tlie  purpose  of  religions  improvement.  For 
to  attempt  to  discourse  so  practically  %as  to  lose,  sight  of 
the  articles  of  belief,  is  to  labour  in  vain  ;  since  all  the 
duties  of  religion  arise  from  its  principles  and  arc  enforced  by 
them.  'J'hose  excellent  writers  have  selected  only  the  promi¬ 
nent  feaiuris  of  each  subject  ami  slightly  touched  upon 
Olliers. 

Aflerall,  iliongh  wc  do  not  think  these  sennons  have  the 
precise  virtues  whicli  Mr.  Warner  saw  in  them,  they  have, 
somewhat  more  than  ordinary  merit.  Brief,  spirited,  often 
beautiful,  and  sometimes  eloquent,  these  disconrs(*s  ahound, 
in  just,  though  fiequen  ly  trite  rellections,  in  concise,  lively. 
Hid  nauirai  nliist rations  of  historical  parts  of  scri|)lurc,  and 
in  short,  distinct  and  aiiiiiiated  sketches  of  the  pas^sions  and 
cliaraciers  of  men.  The  morality  they  inculcate,  is  jiure  and 
high  toned  ;  tliough  Mr.  Warner  would  have  done  well  to 
have  kc|)t  its  intimate  connexion  with  piety  which  he  fre¬ 
quently  asserts,  more  constantly  in  the  view  of  his  reader, 
and  seasoned  it  more  thoniughly  with  gospel  firinciples.  I'he 
plan  oil  which  the  sermons  in  these  volumes,  are  constructed, 
appears  to  be  judicious.  The  facts  are  stated  in  a  few  words, 
intermingled  with  such  remarks  or  exhortations  as  they  sug¬ 
gest,  and  the  virtues  or  vices,  tliey  p.escnt,  are  described, 
''ith  such  considerations  as  may  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
former,  and  to  guard  against  the  intluence,  and  avoid  the 
practice  of  the  latter.  We  shall  subjoin  a  few  extracts  that 
our  readers  may  judge  ot  tlic  instriictiou  that  Mr.  Warner  lias 
here  prcjvided. 

Wc  shall  begin  with  a  few  sentences,  which  will  give  a 
favourable  idea  of  our  preacher’s  talent  tor  delineating  virtues 
and  vices.  The  following  is  the  light  in  which  he  places 
enn, 

*  There  is  oo  passion  of  the  human  heart,  my  fricDds,  which  it  behoves 
M  more  to  guard  against  than  dial  of  envy,  or  a  discontent  at  the  prot- 
fynty  or  advantages  of  others  ;  since  it  is  equally  contrary  to  our  re- 
tigiouk  obligations,  and  the  peace  ot  our  own  minds.  One  groat  branch 
®fa  Christian’s  duty  is,  to  sympathize  in  the  happiness  of  diose  aroijnJ 
him ;  to  “  rejoice  with  those  that  do  rejoice to  wish  well  to  every 
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oii^  I  and  to  promote  the  prosprnty  hii  neighbour,  instead  of  grietiM 
It  hii  8  jccri»*,  O’’ dc‘8;rinp  his  abaiem  *nr.  No*’  is  a  contrary  behariov 
less  averse  t«  our  own  comfurt  than  opposite  to  Christianity  ;  it  Uyi  ^ 
lyr  t»'  thr  oot  of  that  satibfa<'tior«  which  our  own  particular  adnota^ 
uoul't  affor  !  us.  Like  the  unseen  ranker  it  secretly  corrodes 

(Vr  ‘'virf.  ind  devours  every  seed  of  joy  and  happiness:  it  withers  afl 
the  fr-'-r  fVelings  of  hunrianity*  and  plants  emotions  in  their  stead  of  the 
m*  5t  nrit..dn^T  and  paintul  nature;  repinings,  disgust,  hatred,  and  ma. 
Ii?nant  wishes  Not  that  it  always  confines  itself  to  the  hidden  coftnof 
the  bu:  too  frequently  breaks  out  into  ojien  violence,  hurrying  its 

wr»  irce.»  v*.c»ims,  in  tlie  infernal  hope  of  m  iking  others  miserable,  into 
deros  ot  the  dcijv'st  and  foulest  crime.*  Vol.  1.  pp.  57 — 58. 

'I'ho  following  In  a  lively  picuire  of  the  opposition  between 
virtue  and  vice. 

‘  V'ice  and  virtue  are  essentially  discordant.  I'hey  can  have  no  ||« 
legi^nce  ;  nor  ib  it  p'*$iible  that  any  cordiality  should  subsist  between  the 
devoted  servants  ot  the  one,  and  the  sincere  followers  of  the  other.  The 
vicious  I  Vf  I  feel  themselves  shamed  and  reproved  by  the  exemplary  conduct 
of  the  pood;  ih<y  are  aware  how  much  they  lose  in  a  comparison  of  their 
own  *i\cs  with  the  lives  of  ilie  servants  of  (don;  and  they  strive  for  an 
equality  in  the  estimation  of  the  w  orld,  not  by  improving  their  own  chs* 
racters,  but  by  depreciating  and  rerdering  contemptible  the  ch.tractrnof 
those  who  are  so  much  abv>ve  themselves.  In  the  language  of  the  poet, 

- “  They  sicken  at  another’s  worth, 

“  And  liate  that  excellence  they  cannot  reach  ” 

They  apply  names  of  oilious  or  ridiculous  signification  to  their  pcnooi; 
they  silk  niatize  their  piety  with  the  terms  of  enthusiasm  and  superstitioo, 
cant  and  hypocrisy  ;  they  represent  them  as  usidess  or  dangerous  meraben 
of  t'.e  communiiy, '  as  fot  s  to  social  joy,  the  viciims  of  spleen,  gloom,  aod 
misanthiopy.’  pp.  22 — 23 

Wo  adil  ih  ('  following  description  of  religion  with  which 
we  Wt’ieimicli  pleasod. 

‘  NTv  fi tends,  religion  is  calumniated,  when  represented  as  rendering 
its  siiiccie  prot«.i»iors  moiofe  and  unstKial.  As  well  might  we  charge 
the  6i:n  \.  nh  ct  im:  the  cause  of  cold,  and  the  founuin  of  darkness.  Sio» 
ceil  t'lei)  *5  tl  I  )o\e)y  parent  ot  every  virtue,  tha»  softens  or  dignifici 
our  naluie  'I'lU* ,  indeed  it  is,  that  her  Jrl'ndihtps  are  but  Jew, 
N'C.use  she  urii)  i.  eet^  with  those  whose  views  and  sentiments  accord 
with  hi  r  own^but  her  l^ivolrtur^  like  the  light  of  heaven,  ii  di^ 
fusoiio\er  .dl  retires,  indeed,  tioni  the  of  human  intercoune, 

the  gieat  and  f)U*y  woild,  because  she  discovers  no  objects  there  that 
h-in.w>niz«  with  her  teelin^f,  or  can  fciw’ard  her  pursuits  ;  but  in  the  coo- 
tiacted  circles  ot  private  life,  her  energies  are  ever  operating  in  the  pro* 
motion  ot  h.  pplness.  She  turns  her  car,  indeed,  from  “  the  viol  and  the 
h..rp,  the  i.«b.tt  and  the  pipe,’*  the  shout  of  folly,  and  the  roir  of 
riot,  and  shuns  the  scenes  of  festal  revelry,  because  she  considers  ibefli 
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II  dingfrous  to  her  purity,  and  hurtful  to  her  ioteretH ;  but  she  ever  litteut 
^  rradioeu  to  the  voice  of  torrow,  and  the  cry  of  dittretn  t  hutent 
irith  alKrity  to  “  the  house  •*  of  mourning  j**  attisu  those  who  are  for- 
Bkfo  of  others,  and  succours  them  that  are  “  ready  to  perish.**  pp.  258 
-259. 

Mr.  Warner  is  a  courageous  preacher,  and  is  not  afraid  of 
stowing  truths  which  may  expose  him  to  the  scorn  of  infidels 
or  half  Christians.  Among  other  passages,  we  wore  much 
gratified  with  his  eloquent  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of 
oricinai  sin  in  the  first  sermon  of  Vol.  1.  and  his  manly  and 
judicious  remarks  on  the  reproof  addressed  to  Balaam  hy  his 
iss.  lioih  these  passages  we  liad  marked  out  for  tpiotation. 
But  Mr.  Warner  is  by  tio  means  a  fashionable  accoinodaring 
iwchcr.  He  never  considers  what  he  may  enjoin  or  prohibit, 
in  order  to  sooth  and  please  his  readers  ;  .but  what  it  is 
their  duty  to  avoid  or  to  practise.  Accordingly,  while  he  con¬ 
demns  many  evils  which  are  recommended  by  mnltitiule,  rank, 
and  fashion,  he  recpiires,  with  imperious  auihoriiy,  (|ualiues 
and  conduct  which  must  seem  very  strange  to  the  i*ay  and  the 
profligate.  W’c  think  it  right  to  dispeoNe  with  other  e>;trai  ts,  in 
order  to  illustrate  this  feature  of  onr  author’s  pre.tcliing.  From 
many  other  passages  we  select  the  following.  'The  first  is  on 
the  duties  and  virtues  of  married  women;  n  subject,  upon 
which  we  do  not  remember  that  we  have  often  heard  preach¬ 
ers  insist. 

*  My  brothers  and  sisters,  it  is  of  immense  importance  to  the  happiness 
of  the  rational  world,  that  the  appropriate  duties  of  the  husband  and  the 
vifir  be  rigidly  and  conscientiously  fulfilled ;  for,  as  their  performance 
emurcithc  purest  and  most  solid  bliss  that  this  world  of  sorrow  can  afford;* 

**the  only  happiness  of  Paradise  that  has  survived  the  fall;**  so  their 
seglect  introduces  into  the  cup  of  life  a  bitter  poisonous  drop,  of  the 
moit  deadly  taste,  and  lasting  influence  Iniiisputable  it  the  truth,  that 
each  it  bound  to  co-operate  with  the  other,  in  drawing  ti'>ht  that  bond  of 
ttoioD  which  has  connected  them  together  for  life ;  that  they  are  mutually 
obliged  to  increase*,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the  stock  of  conjugal 
felicity.  But  as  domestic  life  is  more  especially  the  proper  province  of  the 
wife;  as  she  is  Qonstituted  by  nature,  and  commanded  by  God,  to  ix  *rcise 
diose  gentler  virtues  which  have  a  peculiar  reference  to  humf,  and  a  direct 
tendency  to  render  it  the  scene  of  happiness  and  peace ;  so  her  obligation 
to  manifest  in  her  conduct  the  feminine  graces  of  modr/Zy,  tenJrrnetUf  and 
/*eZy»  presses  upon  her  with  peculiar  force. 

*  Entirely  and  exclusively  the  precious  possession  of  her  husband,  her 
thoughts  must  not  wander  abioad  for  other  conquests,  or  foreign  admiration. 
Ill  does  it  become  her  who  has  solemnly  pledged  herK*lf  to  one,  to  seek, 
hy  the  arts  of  coquetry  or  K  vity,  to  attract  or  captivate  the  m-ny  ;  to  court 
the  public  ga/e,  to  be  the  theme  of  general  conversation,  or  the  object  of 
pi^icolar  remark.  The  sacrifice  of  a  matron's  modesty  may  indeed  pur- 
*hiae  the  admiration  of  the  cox-comb,  or  the  flattery  of  the  villain  ;  but 
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^mnsirft  will  be  iier  tnuroph»  aiui  worthies  her  reward^  if  for  thltdw 
have  gh'cn  ap  the  lavoai  oi  li<;r  Maker,  and  ihc  esteem  and  aifectioixgf 
her  hutband.  k^oally  incumbent  is  it  upon  her  to  cherish  in  her  boto^ 
and  to  exercise  in  IhT  behaviour,  the  grace  of  Undertusi ;  a  eweet  solicluicit 
to  tooth  the  c.ires,  and  iranquili/e  the  ])crmrbatlons,  of  the  compaoioeof 
herliosom  ;  and  to  perform  those  thousand  endearin;^  oiTices  to  her  infint 
oflTsprini^.  which  maternal  love  alone  can  propiily  tultil.  Oh!  who  cm 
tpc.  k  llie  value  of  this  female  quality  in  domestic  life  I  It  is  Uie  precioBi 
cement  of  its  happiness;  the  sup|>ori  ot  all  its  charities  ;  whose  absi-ncc  no 
external  cir*  umstance  can  recompense  or  supply.  Tashion,  8|>lcQ(iour, 
and  plea  uie,  may  load  the  marrle  I  fair  oue  with  all  tliey  can  Ix'siow ; 
hut  tl>clr  accumulated  ^^ilts  will  leave  a  gloomy  \ acuity  in  her  heart,  if 
her  cl«lcf  solace,  refuge,  and  dellgl.i  be  not  in  the  tranquil  joys  andiendtr 
ofTiccs  of  home.  Finally ,  my  sisters,  the  quality  of/riV/y  nuist  crown  and 
consummate  the  character  of  the  exemplary  wife.  It  is  essential  indeed 
in  every  human  l)cing.  but  in  the  domestic  circle  (if  we  measure  its  ne- 
ceaslry  bv  its  inil  .ence)  it  is  more  espt'cially  incumbent  upon  her,  whose, 
prcscni  e  is  mo.^t  fiequent  and  conspicuous  there.  Who  can  tell  the  power 
of  a  wile’s  rcligiv  ns  example,  in  converting  an  unbelieving,  reclaiming! 
])roni ‘Me,  or  fixing  an  inconstant  husband?  It  seems  h  anil  y  possible  to 
imagine,  that  \  ice  should  not  surrender  itself  to  virtue,  when  cloilnd  in 
the  .*tiractlve  form  of  female  loveliness,  and  seconded  by  modesty,  ten* 
i’erness,  and  atleciion  ;  but  should  its  bruUiI  insensibility  be  still  deaf  to 
the  voice  ut  the  charmer  ;  she  lias  yit  a  cause  u))on  lier  hands  of  unspeakable 
importance,  winch  imperiously  demands  the  exercise  of  female  piety — 
the  C..I.  ^  of  lier  il.ildien.  Nature  and  custom  have  entrusted  to  ncr  the 
charg  *  o!  ihcir  e.irly  education  ;  and  if  the  principl''s  of  religion  be  notin- 
ftill  'd  MHO  their  tender  minds  by  her  care,  and  conlirmed  by  hcrcxatnplf, 
they  will  giow  u])  without  (»oi>  in  the  world ;  they  will  pass  through  life 
without  the  blesaing  of  Frovidence;  and  when  they  are  translated  from  it| 
will  have  to  atuibiite  their  eveilasiing  ruin  (O  horrid  thought!)  to  their 
mother.  There  i^  a  religion  of  the  Home,  my  fair  friends,  as  well u  a 
public  worship  of  Gwu  ;  a  religion  over  which  tire  wife  must  predJc ; 
whose  slur  slic  must  seivc  ;  whose  sacrifices  she  must  superintend  ;  and 
at  tin*  most  ihial  consequences  will  follow  her  omission  of  it,  so  the  sorelt 
rcuibution  will  punish  its  neglect. 

*  Suvh,  if  we  may  Ix'lit.  ve  the  united  voice  of  reason  and  revelation,  arc 
the  appio|>rtMtc  qu.iliiies  of  wonum  in  her  unconnected  sutc,  and  her  pe¬ 
culiar  iluuvs  when  si  c  enters  upon  the  married  life.  They  have  b^ 
recogni/td  such  by  prophets  and  apostles  ;  and  the  wisest  of  men  has 
coniuu.ed  their  i(  ]iiesciU.itions  by  the  following  animated  portrait  of  a# 
cstwiMbie,  an  {mu.ible,  and  an  cxeiuplaiy  wife.  “  Her  price  is  far  above 
'*  ruLits.  Tile  heart  ot  her  ;  luband  doth  safely  trust  in  her  ;  she  will  do 
“  him  gi  Oil  and  not  evil,  all  the  days  of  her  life.  She  layetli  her  liaodi 
“  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  disufi'.  She  8UctclK:tii  forth 

her  lund  to  thejroor;  yea  she  reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy. 

Her  buslxmd  it  knovvn  in  the  gates,  wiren  he  sitteth  among  the  eldcri 
**  oi  the  lard.  Virtue  and  honour  arc  her  clothing,  and  she  shall  rejoice 
“  in  the  lime  to  come.  She  opcncih  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  audio 
“  irer  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness.  She  looketh  well  to,  tire  ways  of  hex 
*•  Behold,  aeJ  eafcih  Dot  the  bread  ot  idleocss.  Her  children  arise  up 
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M  fcd  call  her  bl«st?d  ;  her  hu^ind  also,  and  he  pralaeih  her.  Favour  b 
*«  dccftdull, and  beauty  is  rain;  but  a  woman  that  feareth  the  Loud 
•<  fhc  shall  bo  praiacd/'*  Vol.  II.  pp.  lOi — 108. 

The  other  passage,  which  we  had  in  view,  ia  the  counter- 
l«rtol*this  «nd  we  must  lici^  leave  to  ins.*rt  it,  le^^t  we  should 
scetn  cailty  ol*  olHciously  iiiierimiddling  with  the  concerns  of 
our  neigh  1)0 urs. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  take  our  leave  of  the  book  of  Tobit,  and  past  over 
il)e  particular  part  of  it  which  lias  been  ilic  subject  of  our  present  content- 
piitioo,  uithout  making  a  few  observations,  suggested  by  the  text*  on  the 
dmio  involved  in  that  solemn  engagement,  which  a  man  enters  into  wlum 
heukes  upon  himself  the  character  ol  a  husband.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
tlut  the  contract  made  at  the  alur  is  equally  binding  upon  both  parties  5 
lod  that  its  violation,  by  flagrant  acts  of  infidelity,  or  by  the  less  obvious 
lajurics  of  unkindnt  ss  and  neglect,  is  equally  criminal  in  the  sight  of  God, 
vbether  it  proceed  from  the  husband  or  the  wife:  but  it  is  also  true  that 
theebiigations  to  tenderness  and  affection  seem  to  press  with  stronger 
force  on  the  former  than  on  the  latter,  as  many  of  them  arise  from  noiives 
that  apply  exclusively  to  Tire  softer  sex  are  weak,  defenceless, 

jnJ  dependent ;  to  treat  them  therefoa'  with  tenderness  and  kindness,  is 
the  dictate  of  generosity.  Woman,  wlien  she  enters  the  married  state, 
nukei  great  sacrifice  ;  she  surrenders  her  will  to  the  direction  of  another; 
she  submits  her  inclinations  to  his  controul ;  and  siie  engages  in  a  life  of 
piin,  solicitude,  and  care:  Gratitude  thcrcfoiv  suggests,  that  the  return 
tube  made  to  her  for  what  she  gives  up,  and  wliat  she  imposes  uj)on  herself^ 
ibculd  be  the  kindest  attention  and  the  most  undivi  icd  love.  Painful  it 
iiio  reflect,  tliat,  in  the  present  suite  of  society,  these  motives  are  but  too 
nrcly  seen  to  operate  on  those  whom  they  shouid  most  affect.  Founik^d 
11  ntirriagcs  too  generally  are  on  passion,  interest,  or  convenience,  men 
ioiuch  cases  are  insensible  to  their  proper  obli  Rations ;  sentiment,  on  their 
pirti  is  excluded  from  the  connexion  ;  and  instead  of  the  generous  and 
deserved  return  of  warm,  steady  and  uniform  attacliment,  tJ  those  who 
kite  been  delivered  to  them  “  on  siK'cial  trust,*'  they  too  frequentl^f 
“entreat  them  evil,’*  by  systematic  coldness  and  neglect.  Nor  does  the 
Ii^ury  stop  here  :  in  married  life,  infidelity  is  the  usual  offspring  of  in* 
difcrcDce.  If  attachnxMit  find  not  a  resting-place  at  home,  it  will  seek  it 
in  other  quarters,  it  will  be  transferred  fro  11  /ler  to  whom  it  exclusively 
Wongs,  to  some  otiKT  object ;  and  the  wife,  with  all  her  claims  to  the  lore* 
all  her  peculiar  rights  to  the  person,  of  her  hustiand,  will  have  toex* 
pfhence  and  deplore,  in  addition  to  carulessncss  and  contempt,  the  in- 
Iktion  of  the  severest  of  all  wounds  to  the  female  bosom,— violated  con- 
fiith.  My  brethren,  it  is  no  palliation  of  a  crime,  that  its  com* 
Billion  u  frequent;  the  universality  of  an  offence,  however  it  may  lessen 
itt  beiriouincss  in  tlie  contemplation  of  nicn,  neither  alters  its  nature,  nor 
It  less  hateful  in  the  sight  of  Goo.  W  heficr  we  consider  marriage 
civil  contract,  or  a  religious  obligation,  aothing  cao  be  more  binding, 
nothing  nioie  solemn,  than  the  vow  of  fidelity  m»Oc  at  the  alta^.  It  baa 
ill  the  saoctions  of  human  law,  and  all  uie  auiUoiity  of  the  divine  com* 
;  anj  deliberately  to  iofringc  the  obligauon  whica  it  iovolvcSf  in 
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defunce  of  God,  in  oppoiiuon  to  every  dictate  of  gratitude,  aod 
•entiment  of  virtue,  is  so  great  an  odence,  as  seems  well  to  deserve  that 
•*  deep  damnation”  which  the  Almighty  has  reserved  for  the  puniihmeot 
of  the  mofct  atrocious  guilt.  The  Lord  God,  when  he  form^  mao  tm 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life,  decreed,  that  it  was  not  good  for  him  to  be  alone,  and  therefore  made 
him  a  help  roei  t  for  him.  To  express  the  closeness  ot  the  connection  he. 
tween  them,  he  pronounced  tliat  the  united  pair  should  he  one  llesh; 
and  to  determine  the  decree  ot  affection  due  from  the  husband  to  the 
companion  of  hit  bosom,  he  placed  her  rights,  in  the  case  of  conflicting 
claims,  .alcove  the  ties  of  nature ;  and  said,  “  Therefore  shall  a  man  letvt 
his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife.”  1'hus  loiemoly 
imposed  and  awfully  sanctioned,  the  duty  of  conjugal  fidelity  is  paramomt 
to  every  social  or  relative  obligation  ;  and  its  breach,  as  it  admits  of  no 
excuse,  can  indulge  but  small  exjx'ctation  of  forgiveness  'Fhc  adultrrvr 
stands  convicted  by  the  law  and  the  gospel ;  the  most  terrible  sentence  ii 
passed  by  tx>th  upon  his  crime:  and  the  execution  of  it  can  only  br 
averted,  hy  the  bitterest  rcmoise  and  the  deepest  repentance ;  by  bean, 
felt  anguish  for  his  past  guilt,  and  unconquerable  resolutions  to  **  go  ud 
sin  no  more.”  po.  2*28—2^1. 

\V  i‘  tlioiigiit  of  noticing  sonic  bloinialics  that  we  observed  in 
lln*M*  volumes;  bin  passages  like  those  we  have  extracted 
(and  lliere  are  many  sueb)  are  sufficient  to  atone  for  grealct 
defuelN  than  we  could  eX|)Ose. 

Art.  V 1 1 1 .  Cotiare  Sketches  ;  or.  Active  Retirement.  By  the  Author  of  it 

Antidote  to  the  Miseries  of  Human  Life,  Talents  Improved,  &c.  Is 

two  volumes.  IVicc  9s.  Gale  and  Co.  1812. 

^L'fllOLGH  the  expediency  of  making  fiction  the  vehicle 
of  iiiorality,  at  least  for  persons  of  muturer  years,  has  been 
Elrongly  dispnteii,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that,  while  the  rage 
tor  that  kind  ot  reading,  which  gratifies  an  irregular  appetite 
and  a  tlistempered  fancy,  continues  so  inordinate,' the  only 
choiee  left  to  the  friends  of  wisdom,  is,  to  encounter  folly  00 
its  own  groimd,  and  to  make  their  way  to  tlie  understanding 
hy  addri  Nsing  themselves  to  the  imagination.  The  writer  of 
this  interesting  little  work,  who  has  already  distinguished 
he  1st  ii  ill  this  species  of  composition,  has  here  once  more  sue* 
ceedeil  in  arraying  inipoitanc  instruction  in  an  aitraciira 
dress. 

'I  he  construction  of  the  .story,  although  very  simple,  is  quite 
sutheient  for  the  purposes  intended.  Mr.  Wiksoii,  his 
and  daughter,  retire  from  their  shop  in  Fleet  Slriet  or  ibf 
Poultry,  to  a  pleasant  hoii.se  ‘  in  a  village,  near  a  market  town, 
and  within  five  minutes  walk  of  Mr.  Gregory  Wilson,’  tbf 
honest  citizen’s  brother,  a  gay,  good-humoured,  frivolouf 
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an  old  batchelor;  and  it  is  principally  of  the 
jjventures  of  this  worthy  quartet  that  the  story  consists.  The 
r^^l  of  the  r/rjm.  /»e/s.  are  too  numerous  for  specihcatiou,  hut 
mev  have  each  a  di»iiinctly  marked  character,  and  an  etfective 
part  to  perform  in  the  general  business  of  the  tale.  One  of 
the  principal  is  a  Mr.  Nicholls  a  ntau  of  family,  fortune,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  exemplary  piety .  This  gentleman  introduces  him¬ 
self  to  Mr.  Wilson  ;  and  in  the  course  of  their  aonuaiiitance, 
which  soon  improves  into  a  closer  intimacy,  succeeds  in  im¬ 
parting  to  the  mind  of  the  worthy  hut  nncnlighteiu^tl  citizen, 
dear  and  distinct  apprehensions  of  the  real  and  spirit  nal  nutnre 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation. 

*  I  don’t  quite  understand  what  you  mean,  Sir,^  obserred  Mr.  Wilson, 
to  their  first  conversation,  ‘  by  the  words  “  spiritual  life.”  ‘  1  mean,*  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Nichols,  •  that  new  creation  in  Christ,  which  takes  place  on  the 
bcirt  of  every  believer,  when  old  things  pass  away,  and  all  things  become 
Dew;  when  the  r>;lK‘lJious  will  and  alfections  are  brought  into  subjection 
to  llielaw  of  faith.  Mr.  Wilson  was  aware  that  some  of  Mr.  Nicholls's 
expressions  were  the  words  of  Scripture,  consequently  wortliy  of  re8i>cct ; 
bst  their  application  seemed  to  him  new  and  uncommon.  He  tclt  wholly 
at  s  loss  how  to  answer,  and  the  silence  of  the  party  obliged  Mr.  Niciiolls 
u>  change  the  subject  of  conversation.  Perhaps  Mr.  \\^l8on*s  ignorance 
inayio<;unie  appear  surprising,  possessing  apparently  an  humble  and  leacli* 
able  mind,  and  acknowledging  the  importance  ol  religion.  Yet,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  it  was  unavoidable ;  for  Mr.  Wilson  had  not  received  the 
advantage  of  early  religious  instructions.  He  had  Immersed  himself  in 
business,  which  engrossed  the  whole  of  his  time  and  attention  on  tlie  week 
days;  and  wiien  he  repaired  to  hio  p.in8h  church  on  the  Sunday,  which 
be  did  with  tolerable  regularity,  he  heard  moral  subjects  discussed  in  .a 
pLin  and  easy  style ;  but  faithful  applic  ition  was  omitted,  and  if  doctrinal 
subjects  were  introduced  at  all,  an  ambiguity  was  tiuuwn  over  their  expla- 
nauon.  For,  unhappiK,  Mr.  VN'ilson’s  parish  rector  (to  use  the  language 
ot  a  learned  bishop,  applied  to  some  clerical  characters)  lost  sight  ot  his 
proper  office,  namely,  to  publish  the  word  of  reconciliation,  to  propound 
the  terras  of  peace  and  pardon  to  the  penitent ;  but  made  no  moi  e  use  of 
bis  high  commission,  than  to  come  abroad  one  day  hi  the  sevcMi,  dressed  in 
'olcmn  looks,  and  in  the  external  garb  of  holiness— to  be  the  ape  of 
fipicictus.”  * 

The  gradual  advances  towards  right  perceptions  an  1  fi^el- 
ings  in  Mr.  \\'il>on*s  mind,  and  the  effects  of  religion  iipfiri 
bis  peculiar  disposition,  are  strongly  pomirayeil,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  interest  every  reader  of  a  virtuous  i.iind.  There 
IS,  indeed,  throughout  the  work  considerable  ability  displayed 
in  the  conception  and  discrimination  of  character.  The 
rtudiuus  rei'tor — the  half  sceptic  with  his  arguments  against 
miracles  extracted  from  old  magazines — the  dashing  daugh- 
*^rs  of  the  wealthy  farmer — the  pious,  conscientious  wood- 
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man,  hl!i  actire  but  li^s  scnipuluus  wife,  anil  his  roprubti^ 
hrothtT,  arc  all  sketclieci  and  grouped  with  accuracy  and 
cirect.  Wlnit  least  pleased  us  was  the  rnrul  masquerade 
but  there  is  novelty,  at  least,  in  the  delivery  of  a  scruK>nit 
that  species  of  i  iin  rtainnieiil.  A  good  deal  of  interesting 
and  instructive  rr.oi'al  obsi  rvation  is  introduced  in  the  fom 
of  criticism  on  Miss  Patty  Wilson’s  Kssays.  I'he  author 
has  we  think  managed  with  great  dexterity  to  relieve  the 
seriousness  of  her  religious  coitversations,  by  the  intro- 
diiction  of  little  amusing  incidents,  uiul  of  observation! 
which,  though  apparently  slight  and  gay,  contain  a  strong 
and  pointed  moral.  Of  her  skill  in  this  respect,  the  eighth 
and  ninth  chapters  of  the  first  volume  arc  favorable  specU 
mens. 

We  were  considerably  amused,  we  will  confess,  with  the  fok 
lowing  passage. 

‘  Seated  opj)ositc  t^.c  glas*,  she  fremicntly  directed  her  eye  there,  u 
busy  thought  suggested  occasion.  **  Well,  I  am  glad  to-morrow  wifl 
be  Sunday.  I  long  to  see  the  church  and  the  people.  Let  meser; 
what  shall  I  wear  ?'*  hastily  rising  to  open  a  drawer  which  contained  a 
variety  of  dresses  neatly  ai ranged,  **  1  won’t  dress  in  my  vrry  best  the 
first  Sunday,  because  it  won’t  look  so  well  to  fall  off  afterwards.”  Tlx 
rlainest  dress  was  in  consequence  of  this  resolution  selected.  ‘^Itliiok 
I’ll  wear  my  lilac  bonnet ;  no,  I  W’on*!  neither,  for  most  likely  I  shiH 
have  a  colour  with  walking,  and  the  straw  one  will  then  be  more  becom* 
ing.”  Each  bonnet  was  now  in  turn  adjusted  to  the  head.  To  be 
sure,  at  present,  I  look  best  in  the  lil.ic.  Well,  that  shall  be  determined 
lo-moriow.  Now  for  my  manner  of  behaviour  at  church — I  will  no* 
look  much  about  me  ;  it  w  ill  seem  as  though  I  were  not  used  to  stran* 
gers  ;  and  I  have  heard  my  mother  say  nothing  is  more  vulgar  than  to 
stare.  Yet  I  don’t  know  that  she  is  right  in  her  observation,  for  wbefl 
1  Walked  in  Kensington  Gardens  last  s'fering,  and  in  Bond  Street  in  the 
winter,  the  ladies  stared  wonderfully.  Dear,  how  thclc  country  people 
will  gaze  at  me  to-morrow  !  I  dare  j^ay  they  never  saw  such  a  bonnet 
as  this ;  if  papa  now  w  ould  but  let  me  put  it  on  all  on  one  tide^  so,  it 
would  make  them  indeed.  As  ^oon  as  church  begins  1  may  slip  it 

a  hide  mort'  aside,  for  then  he  will  sec  nothing  but  his  book  and  the 
paison.  I  shall  be  noticed  and  talked  of  a  great  deal  more  I  daresay 
than  ever  1  sJiould  have  l^cn  in  London,  i  will  set  all  the  fashions; 
what  an  amusement  it  will  be  to  invent  them— no,  I  won’t  invent  them 
neither,  1  will  only  im/.rove  them,  which  1  can  easily  do  by  having  i 
magazine  sent  me  every  month  from  London.  Papa  told  me  he  v/ould 
treat  me  with  any  magazine  1  chose,  and  1  shall  chusc  that  which  has 
the  pictures  of  the  fashionable  dresses.”  The  bonnets  were  now  de- 
|x>8itcd  in  their  box,  tlic  memorandum  book  taken  from  a  neighbourinf 
w  riting  desk,  and  the  face  wore  an  aspect  of  recollection.  “  Let  roe  leff 
what  were  the  titles  of  those  novels  my  cousin  Susan  recommended  last 
time  1  8.IW  her  ?  To  be  sure  there  must  bt  a  circulating  library  in  ibe 
nrighbouriog  town,  and  I  shall  sibscribe.  Oh  1  how  delightfully  shall  i 
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pjfi  my  tlr»e ;  no  tkoft  to  attend  to  now,  another  maid  kept  to  asiitt 
,ith  thf  nmHf->:vori ;  oh  !  I  shall  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  lonjf.*' 
So  wyirg,  Miss  Patty  began  capering  about  thc,room.  Vol.  I.pp.  63 — 6o, 

Til*  following  scene  the  woodinan’s  wife  narrating  her 
father  in  ‘aw’s  death,  is  of  a  ditferent  natnre. 


<  A  tiiiie  after  the  visit  paid  to  Uie  woodman’s  cottage,  Mrs. 
Wilv}n  ob^crv<d  Judith  passing  her  door  h;ibitcd  in  deep  mourning,  tier 
I  iaiiflt  alHO  witli  a  Sable  knot  on  his  clean  white  cap.  Urged  by  a  kind 
I  iotcicst  in  Ikt  family  concerns,  she  called  her  into  her  bouse  to  make 
co^aiiy.  “  It  you  will  please  to  remember,**  said  Judith,  “  night 
iDu  was  at  our  cottage  my  husband  didn’t  come  home  at  hii  usual  time. 
Hr  called  iu  to  see  bis  father  and  mother,  and  found  the  old  man  so  ill 
Out  he  suiil  with  them  all  night,  (only  just  running  home  to  let  ma 
knaw),  and  about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  father  died,  jamet  had 
no  thought  of  his  dying  so  soon,  for  he  ei*cmcd  heart-wliole,  as  the 
ssylog  is,  and  he  was  at  our  cottage  but  a  day  or  two  btdorc.  Ah  I  Iw 
vis  a  good  father,  and  James  loved  him.”  Judith  turrK'd  aside  her 
head,  and  wiped  away  a  falling  tear,  which  eloquently  spoke  **  and  I 
loved  him  too.”  Mrs.  Wilson  opened  tlie  door  of  her  chin.>closet,  and 
poured  forth  a  glass  of  her  best  cordial  wine.  Then  presenting  it  to 
iwdiih,  “  drink  Uiis,”  said  she,  “  it  will  do  you  good.”  Judith  was  a 
ttnng.r  iQ  the  afR'Ctation  of  refusing  what  she  liked.  She  looked  well 
plenk‘d  at  vlie  sparkling  liquor,  and  accepted  without  any  other  ceremony 
than  “  to  your  good  health.  Ma’am.”  IWfoa*  slie  could  resume  tlie 
thread  of  her  stoi*y,  however,  another,  and  another  tow  stole  down  her 
rosy  cheek  ;  and  finding  it  in  vain  to  disguise  her  sensibility,  she  tried 
to  account  for  it.  “  I  suppost*,”  said  she,  “  ’lit  my  recollecting  how 
ny  husband  and  his  poor  mother  cried  that  morning  makes  me  do  so 
now :  fur  it  can't  be  on  account  of  James’s  father,  for  I’m  as  sure  he’s 
gooe  to  heaven  as  I’m  sure  JanKS  will  go  there  himself  when  he  dies.” 
’*\^hat  business  did  this  old  couple  follow  r*  asked  Mrs.  Wilson. 
“Our poor  motlier,”  replied  Judith,  “  has  not  been  able  to  do  any  thing 
•or  Uie  last  two  years,  from  a  weakness  in  her  limbs,  and  a  shaking 
psUy.  She  used  to  go  out  nurse-tending,  and  was  the  best  needle*wo- 
in  the  parish— ’twaa  who  could  have  her.  But  now  if  she  takes  up 
i  hit  of  sewing  she  runs  the  needle  into  her  fingers ;  and  as  for  sick 
folk,  who  would  like  to  be  waited  on  by  such  a  |>oor  shaking  object^ 
But  Providence  was  very  kind  to  her,  for  father  was  strong  .and  iicalthy, 
Md  able  to  maintain  her ;  and  then  site  had  been  saving,  and  laid  by  a 
few  ()ounds  against  a  rainy  day.  Ah,  we  shall  see  the  odds  of  it  now 
hc'i  gone,  for  there  was  not  such  a  hedger  and  ditcher  for  many  a  mile 
round.^*  “  /\nd  what  will  become  of  this  poor  widow,”  askod  Mrs. 

.  “  O  pi  case  God,”  returned  Judith,  **  she  may  still  sec  happy  days ; 
fot  James  and  I  shall  do  our  best  to  make  her  comfortable,  and  Margery 
**  so  fond  of  her  and  she  of  Margery  ;  and  when  Jemmy  here  can 
J^abour,  she  can  look  afuT  him  a  bit,  and  amuse  herself  twenty  ways.” 
But  how  is  she  to  be  maintained  ?”  resumed  Mrs.  Wilson,  “  Nobody 
ever  the  poorer  at  the  years  end,”  replied  Judith,  **  for  maintaioiiig 
«  old  f,thtr  or  mother."  pp.  nt--177. 
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W  e  Hlmll  jusc  add  the  conversation  on  card  playing. 


I  cx|HTlcncc  a  new  gratiHcation  equal  to  both  those* — an  escape  from  4 
caril  rout.  Brother  1  had  no  idea  what  a  card  rout  was.  I  thougk 
we  should  chat  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then,  if  conversaiion  flagged, and 
we  were  all  of  a  nrind,  we  might  play  a  game  or  two  at  a  moderate 
staki*,  still  chatting  brtwi'en  the  deals.  1  knew  that  Londoners  often  met 
for  no  other  end  than  to  play  at  cards,  but  had  no  notion  that  suchi 
custom  V'cv.'iled  in  tlie  country.  My  conscience  will  keep  me  .ivay 
from  such  card  routs  in  future  as  well  as  niy  inclination.*'  “  Your  coo- 
1.  ienci."  rc|)eatcd  Mr.  Gregory,  “what  has  conscience  to  do  with  it 
*■  A  great  deal,  1  think,**  replied  Mr.  Wilson.  •'  Who  can  join  in 
gaming,  u.isting  of  time,  and  qua? rilling  with  a  good  conscience?** 
“  You  ail*  too  severe,*’  returned  the  card  rout  advocate,  the  stake 
played  for  could  not  bi'  termed  gaming,  ’twas  less  thih)  usual  in  such 
parties.’*  “  Tm  truly  sorry  to  hear  that,**  said  Mr.  Wilson.  “Yon 
h.4\e  UtiJ)ed  a  secret  which  strengthens  my  argument,  for  even  the 
st.ike  played  this  evening  was  higher  than  any  of  us  liked  to  be  beaten 
ar ;  witness  our  cross  looks  and  angry  e.xpressions.**  “  Come,**  said 
Mr.  (iregoiy,  “you  may  except  one  ot  the  party,  even  yourself, 

•.It  •  like  patience  on  a  monument  smiling  at  grief.*  1  acknowl'^’g^  >t 
is  wrong  to  suffer  such  disturbance  of  tenq)er  ;  but  then  *tis  .^urseU^I  to 
blame,  not  the  diversion.**  “  Aye,  *tis  ourselves,  indeed,  that  we  arc  to 
blame  tor  every  vice  and  folly,**  rejoined  Mr.  W’iJaon :  “the  poor  cards 
are  innocent  beings,  but  we  make  them  instruments  ot  evil.  Admitting 
that  I  was  giKxl-humouicd  myself  this  evening,  yet  1  occasioned  ill  hu¬ 
mour  in  others.”  “  Why,**  resumed  Mr.  Gregory,  “  had  you  not  been 
present,  your  place  would  have  been  supplied  by  another.”  “  An*l  so 
will  my  neighbour’s  house  be  broken  open,”  returned  Mr.  W.  “  wh»*ther 
I  assist  or  connive  at  the  robbeis  or  not.”  Mr.  Gregory  seemed  to  feel 
the  plication,  but  only  remarked — “  Don’t  we  hear  of  quarrels  in  con¬ 
versation  ?  To  maintain  the  good  conscience  you  talk  ot,  1  sec  no  other 
plan  than  to  relinquish  society  altogether,  and  shut  ourselves  up  with 
owls  and  satyrs.”  “  Pho,  nonsense,”  returned  Mr.  Wilson.*  pp.  30— 3^- 

\\\*  iiope  that  iht*  circulation  of  these*  useful  and  amusing 
vuluiiK's  will  !)#•  extensive,  and  that  their  success  may  induce 
the  author  to  peisevere  in  a  species  of  composition  which 
she  has  cnitivateil  with  so  much  ability. 


*  I  recollect  (it  is  Mr.  Wilson  speaks'  the  agreeable  sound  of  cloii^ 
^liuttefs,  and  1  well  remember  the  delight  of  viewing  the  fair.po^ 
tccouni  book  committed  to  the  shelf  on  the  Saturday  night ;  and  now 


Art.  IX.  The  Life  of  UlTuh  Zuinfflius^  xhe  Swiss  Reformer,  by  J  G. 
Hess,  translated  from  the  French,  by  Lucy  Aikin,  8vo.  pp.  xxiii.  325. 
Price  10s  (kl.  Johnson  and  Co.  1812. 

''J'HK  subject  of  this  volume  is  happily  chosen.  Zuinglini 
acted  a  conspicuous  pan  in  etVeciing  the  reformation. 
inferior,  in  natural  or  uccpiired  endowments,  to  Luther  ^ 
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Calvin,  he  was  prior  to  the  latter,  anil  coeval  with  the  former. 
With  these  advantages  for  biography,  it  happens  that  the 
events  of  his  life  are  not  generally  known.  Partly  from  his 
premature  death,  and  partly  from  the  glory  of  his  successor  in 
[he  work  of  reformation,  who  gave  the  title  to  his  followers, 
Zuinglius  has  not  obtained  his  share  of  the  public  attention. 

As  the  execution  of  this  work  is  nearly  equal  to  the  subject,  it 
is,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure  that  we  introduce  it  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers.  It  is  not  indeed  cast  into  the  mould  of 
fishionable  biographical  volumes.  Instead  of  two  goodly 
quartos,  it  is  a  neat  octavo;  and,  except  a  few  brief  expla¬ 
natory  remarks  thrown  into  the  margin,  it  has  neither  note, 
appendix,  nor  supplement.  It  is  neither  enriched  nor  illumi¬ 
nated,  with  extracts  from  parish  registers,  or  papers  found  at 
the  bottom  of  old  chests ;  nor  does  it  contain  an  account  of 
etery  thing  and  every  body  that  had  any  manner  of  connexion 
with  Zuinglins.  Dispensing  with  these  ordinary  embellish- 
ment'j,  that  contribute  so  much  to  the'heaviness  of  modern 
biography,  Mr.  Hess  delivers  a  clear,  simple,  and  interesting 
itory,  respecting  the  events  that  produced  a  change  in  the 
religious  principles  of  Zuinglins,  and  the  means  hy  which  h® 
•i'H'used  them  among  his  countrymen;  interwoven  with  so 
much  of  contemporaneous  history  and  biography,  literary, 
civil,  and  ecclesiastical,  and  such  short  and  judicious  rctlec- 
tions,  as  were  necessary  to  its  illustration.  He  wrote,  it 
Would  seem,  for  those  who  had  little  knowledge  of  the  subject; 
and  consequently  touches  ou  many  particulars  that  are  lami- 
liar  to  almost  every  person  in  this  country.  But  throughout 
he  will  be  found  accurate,  lively,  and  entertaining.  A  short 
abstract  of  such  particulars  as  explain  tlie  revolution  effected 
in  the  religion  of  Zuinglins,  and  hy  him  in  that  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  will  perhaps  be  agreeable  to  our  readers. 

Ulric  Zuinglins  was  born  in  1484,  at  Wildhaws,  a  village  of 
Switzerland.  As  his  father,  who,  though  a  simple  peasant, 
lived  in  easy  circumstances  and  hore  the  oflice  of  first  magis¬ 
trate  of  the  district,  thought  his  son  a  promising  child,  he 
resolved  to  devote  him  to  the  church,  and  with  that  view  sent 
him  first  to  Basil,  then  to  Bern.  Here  he  was  taught  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  beauties  of  the  Latin  classics.  His  talents  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Dominicans,  and  they  prevailed  upon  him 
to  reside  in  their  convent  till  he  niight  he  of  age  to  enter  on 
the  noviciate.  But  his  father  disapproving  of  irrevocable 
vowsjn  early  life,  in  order  to  break  off  the  connexion,  re- 
oioved  him  to  Vienna.  At  the  university  of  this  city,  the 
•cholasiic  philosophy  was  the  great  object  of  study,  which 
though  it  had  few  allurements  was  indispensable  to  constitute 
2  man  of  learning,  and  enabled  Zuinglius  afterwards  to  combat 
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hit  enemies  with  their  own  weapons*  After  two  years,  lie 
returned  home;  but,  as  he  was  desirous  of  adding  to  bis  stock 
of  knowledge,  and  of  communicating  wliut  he  already  acquinti 
he  repaire<l  again  to  Basil,  and  though  a  stranger,  in 
oii^hieenih  year  of  iiis  age,  he  was  called  to  the  oiEce  of 
teacher.  V\'hile  he  was  diligent  in  teaching,  he  was  no  lessfo 
in  learning;  uniting  with  the  perusal  of  the  Gri'ek  aiul  Koowi 
cdasMCs,  the  studios  peiMiliar  to  his  profession.  I'htxdojp*, 
indeed,  in  those  days,  was  a  iniserahle  system  of  unintelligible 
subtleties  and  useless  distinctions,  /uinglius,  howeuer,  wti 
possessed  of  great  vipir  of  mind:  he  had  often  changed  ki^ 
masters;  the  study  of  the  classics  had  opened  his  uiulersUnd- 
iug:  lie  frequented  the  lectures  of 'riiomas  Wyttemhiich,*  wko 
on  many  points  had  much  j lister  notions  than  bis  conteir»po- 
raries,  so  that  he  was  happily  enabled  to  deviate  fixjoi  tke 
cximinon  iraek.  Being  ol  a  gay  and  amiable  temper  he  occu¬ 
pied  the  intervals  of  study  with  music. 

Having  spent  four  yeai*s  at  Basil,  Zuingliiis  waschosenkv 
the  burghers  of  Claris  to  he  their  pastor.  To  exercise  this 
function  with  success,  seemed  to  require  deeper  learning  thin 
he  possessed.  Accordingly,  lie  recommenced  his  theological 
studies,  on  a  plan  lie  traced  out  for  himself.  Me  began 
the  perusal  of  ilie  New  '^restament.  Me  copied  the  (Jrcek’of 
St.  BauTs  epistles,  adding  in  the  margin  notes  of  his  own,  or 
extracted  from  the  fathers. 

*  His  attention  was  from  this  time  directed  to  the  passages  of  scripture 
cited  in  the  canon  of  die  mass,  and  to  those  which  serve  as  a  basis  to  the 
dogmas  and  most  essential  precepts  of  the  cliurch.  Their  interpretation 
had  long  btvn  fixed,  but  Zwingic  thought  it  inexcusable  in  a  nun 
appointed  to  instruct  his  fellow  chrutians  to  rest  upon  the  decision  of  others 
on  points  that  he  might  himself  examine.  He  therefore  followed  the 
only  niethoii  to  discover  the  true  sense  of  an  author,  which  consists  in  | 
inteqircting  an  obscure  passage  by  a  similar  and  clearer  one ;  and  an  | 
unusual  word  by  one  more  familiar ;  regard  being  had  to  time,  placet  ^ 
intention  of  the  writer,  .and  a  number  ot  other  circumstances  which  modify 
and  often  change  the  significiilion  of  words.  After  endeavouring  to 
cxpbiin  the  text  of  the  gospel  by  itself,  Zwingle  also  made  himscU  aC* 
quaintL'd  with  the  inteipretations  given  by  other  theologians,  especially  by 
the  f.«iher8  ol  the  diurch,  who,  having  lived  nearer  the  times  of  the 
apostles,  must  have  understood  their  language  belter  than  the  modern 
doctors.  It  was  in  the  w'litings  of  the  fatheis  that  he  also  studied  ibe 
iu.inncts  and  customs  of  tlie  first  Christians:  followed  them  through  the 
pt  rsecutlons  of  which  tliey  tvrre  the  victims  ;  obsened  the  rapid  proprfl 
ot  the  rising  church  ;  and  admired  that  astonishing  revolution  which  by 
degrees  elev.ited  the  new  religion  to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars— «o 
event  prosperous  in  apjx'aiance,  but  which,  in  more  than  one  instanCfi 
rrnderetl  Christianity  subsci  vii^to  tlie  Siime  passions  which  in  its  humbkr 
•late  it  had  comnuaded  with  each  complete  authority.  From  the  iathersi 
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wrot  oa  to  the  obscure  authors  of  the  middle  a^s :  tlieir  rude 
uvle  snd  alxurd  opinions  would  soon  have  discoursed  him^  had  he  nOt 
to  become  minutely  informed  of  the  state  of  Christianity  duriug 
tSer  a^*  ot  ’eor**uce.  He  did  not  limit  himself  to  the  writers  approved 
bf  the  church.  “  In  the  midst  of  a  field  covered  with  noxious  weedii** 
^cld  he  often  say  “  salutary  herbs  may  sometimes  be  found.”  On  this 
prioclple,  he  read  without  prejudice  the  works  of  several  authors  accused 
ef  berriy*  particularly  those  of  Ratramn,  (otherwise  Ikrtram,)  a  monk  of 
thesioth  century*  whose  opinions  on  the  cucharist,  though  conformable  to 
tboK  of  preceding  ages,  were  condemned  by  the  court  of  Ronn* ;  thoto 
of  the  Englishman  Wickliff,  a  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who 
itjected  the  invocation  of  saints  and  monastic  vows ;  and  those  of  Joha 
condemned  to  the  stake  by  the  couacil  of  Censunce,  for  attempting 
to  diminish  the  excessive  authority  of  the  church,  and  set  bounds  to  the 
raporal  power  of  the  clergy.* 

Of  these  cn(|uiries,  in  which  all  religious  tcacliors  would  do 
well  to  imitate  the  reformer,  the  result,  very  diil'ereut  to  wliut 
he  expected,  was,  that  many  doctrines  deemed  of  great  im- 
|K>rtance,  were  either  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  scripture,  or 
ioundeil  on  misinterpreted  passages  of  it;  that  the  Ordinary 
nrodc  of  worship  had  through  various  causes,  e.^ch  fruitful  of 
ibuse,  greatly  degenerated  from  the  primitive  form;  and  that 
the  auilioriiy  of  the  clergy  was  exccsKivc  and  luconipatihle 
with  their  character. 

These  discoveries,  however,  he  was  in  no  haste  to  publish, 
suboiittiug  them  only  to  the  examination  of  his  learned  cor- 
respoiidcnis.  During  the  ten  years  of  his  abode  at  Claris,  ha 
was  content,  without  directly  attacking  the  abuses  of  the 
Romish  church,. to  deliver  the  obvious  lioctrincs  of  scripture^ 
&nd  the  moral  precepts  deduced  from  them.  Hut  this  for¬ 
bearance,  together  with  his  purity,  learning,  and  assiduity,  did 
not  secure  him  from  the  hatred  of  his  fellow  ministers*  wlio 
were  ignorant,  or  indolent,  or  profligate.  His  silence 
on  many  topics  tliought  to  be  of  importance,  his  insisting 
more  on  the  virtues  than  the  miracles  of  the  saints,  and  his 
Mving  little  about  fasts  and  pilgrimages,  and  nothing  about 
relies  and  images,  were  so  many  crimes  which  would  have 
been  duly  punished,  had  he  not  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  his 
parishioners,  and  tlie  friendship  of  the  best  men  of  the  canton* 
it  was  while  he  abode  at  Claris,  that  he  twice,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  Swiss,  accompanied  the  troops  of  the 
^ton ;  not  so  much  because  he  approved  of  the  wars  in 
which  tliey  were  engaged,  as  in  obedience  to  his  superiors. 

From  Claris,  Zuinglius  removed,  about  1516,  to  a  scene 
more  favourable  both  for  maturing  and  divulging  his  new 
principles.  At  Einsiedeln  in  Schwas,  there  was  a  famoua 
^bbey,  enriched  by  the  donations  oBilgrims  from  all  nuar-* 
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ters.  Theobald,  baron  of  Gcroldseck,  who  was  at  this  tiisi 
administrator  of  the  abbey,  though  educated  for  a  soldier 
rather  than  an  ecclesiastic,  was  fond  of  learning ;  and  beii^ 


him  men  fitted  to  second  his  intentions.  He  offered  Zuinglii^  ■ 
tlic  office  of  preacher  to  the  convent,  which  he  readily  I 
cepted,  in  order  that  he  might  have  more  leisure  for  study,  I 
and  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  learned  men,  n  I 
well  as  of  securely  disseminating  his  doctrines.  Here  he  I 
found  several  men  who  were  afterwards  his  assistants  in  intro.  I 
ducing  the  reformation.  ■ 

•  Of  thU  number  were  Francis  Zinng,  chaplain  of  the  apostolical  I 
a  very  learned  man,  but  fitter  for  solitary  study  than  for  the  officti  ef  I 
pubKc  instruction ;  John  Oechslein,  a  native  of  Einsiedeln,  whose  zeal  I 
was  not  cooled  by  the  violent  persecutions  he  afterwards  experienced  *,  tai  I 
I>eo  Jude,  an  AUacian,  author  of  a  German  translation  of  the  bible,  aodi  I 
faithful  companion  of  Zwingle.  All  these  men  felt  an  equal  desire  to  I 
increase  their  store  of  knowledge  ;  and  the  conformity  of  their  sentimm  I 
established  among  them  an  intimate  connection.  The  library  of  Einiiedek,  I 
ooniiderably  augmented  by  the  care  of  Zwingle  was  their,  favourite  reion.  I 
Here  they  studied  together  the  fathers  of  the  church,  whose  works  vm  I 
just  published  by  Erasmus  at  Basil.  They  added  the  perusal  of  theworU  I 
of  Erasmus  himself,  and  tliose  of  Capnio,  both  restorers  of  letters  inGcr*  I 
many.  They  discussed  the  new  and  bold  ideas  of  tlicse  great  met;  I 
traced  them  into  their  consequences,  and  subjected  them  to  a  letere  I 
examination,  llie  new  horizon  which  opened  upon  them  as  ibry  I 
advanced  in  their  researches,  produced  different  effects  upon  them,  ic-  I 
cording  to  their  different  dispositions.  One  embraced  with  heat  ad  I 
enthusiasm  all  that  appeared  to  him  the  truth ;  another,  of  a  uloff 
temper,  suspected  the  attraction  of  novdty ;  a  third  calculated  the  coik 
tequences  to  be  expected  from  a  change  in  received  opinions.  ‘  Each,  is 
abort,  viewed  the  object  in  a  different  light:  what  escaped  one,  waspe^ 
ceived  by  another ;  and  th.us  they  were  mutually  lightened  and  assisted. 
All  were  animated  by  that  ardour  which  is  only  found  at  those  periodi 
when  men  awake  from  the  slumber  of  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
minds  capable  of  beholding  truth  in  all  its  splendor  have  caught  some  faifit 
t)eam8  ol  it,  they  can  no  longer  endure  the  night  of  superstition  and  prqtt* 
dice  ;  they  burn  to  emerge  completely:  and  the  resistance  they cxpciiescf, 
the  obstacles  they  encounter,  by  irritating  them,  do  but  augmeot  tb« 
force  and  indamc  their  courage.  It  is  not  so  in  more  enlightened  age*’, 
it  set  ms  as  if  truth  loses  its  charms  in  proportion  as  it  becomes 
accessible.  We  creep  languidly  along  a  bioad  and  smooth  road  whkk 
m.iy  be  trcxl  without  effort,  while  we  dart  with  impetuosity  into  thedif* 
ficult  path  which  leads  us  through  brambles  and  thickets  to  its  end.'p*^* 

ilh  these  advantages  he  possessed  at  honic,  he  likewise 
had  rrconrse  lo  foreign  aids,  torrcspoiuliiig  with  Erasnus. 
Eabcr,  Olarcamis,  Capiio,  Beatus,  Ulicanusj  and  ir.aiiy  oihen- 
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Ifti  views  were  enlarged,  and  he  became  more  firmly  con- 
▼iocedof  the  principles  he  had  derived  from  the  study  of  the 
icnptures  and  of  antiquity.  But  the  activity  of  his  mind  was 
not  confined  to  fipeculation  merely.  He  convinced  the  admi- 
ninrator,  that  the  worship  paid  to  the  relics  of  saints  and 
martyrs  was  inconsistent  with  the  gospel,  and  that  the  popular 
belief  tliat  pardon  of  sins  might  be  procured  by  money  or 
external  practices  was  full  of  mischief.  He  likewise  made 
leveral  salutary  alterations  in  the  administration  of  a  nunnery 
under  his  direction.  lie  made  use  of  the  opportunities  that 
bis  office  of  preacher  and  confessor  afforded  him  insensibly  to 
diffuse  his  opinions.  When  he  judged  the  minds  of  his  bear« 
en  sufficiently  prepared,  on  one  of  the  festivals,  an  immense 
crowd  being  collected,  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  having  by 
an  ardent  exordium  gained  their  attention  ; 

«  “Cease  to  believe/'  cried  he,  “  that  Cod  rciides  In  this  temple  more 
ibia  in  every  other  place.  Whatever  region  of  the  earth  you  may  inhabit,  he 
it  near  you,  he  lurrouods  you,  he  grants  your  prayers,  if  th^  deserve  to  be 
granted;  but  it  is  not  by  useless  vows,  by  long  pilgrimages,  oftcriogt  dcftined 
toidom  senseless  images,  that  you  can  obtain  the  divine  favour  ;revlit  temp* 
utioDt,  repress  guilty  desires,  shun  all  injustice,  relieve  the  unfortunate, 
cooiole  the  afflicted  (  these  are  the  works  pleasing  to  the  Lord.  Alas  1  I 
bow  it ;  it  is  ourselves,  ministers  of  the  altar,  we  who  ought  to  be  the 
nhof  the  earth,  who  have  led  into  a  maze  of  error  tlie  ignorant  and  ere* 
(hdooi  multitude.  In  order  to  accumulate  treasures  sufficient  to  satisfy 
Mr  mrice,  we  raised  vain  and  useless  practices  to  the  rank  of  good 
voHiit  and  the  Christians  of  these  times,  too  docile  to  our  instroctioot, 
K^ct  to  fulfil  the  laws  of  God,  and  only  think  of  making  atonement  for 
their  crimes,  instead  of  renouncing  them.  *  Let  us  live  according  to  our 
<ienrci,’  uy  they,  *  let  us  enrich  ourselves  with  the  goods  of  our  neigh¬ 
bour;  let  us  not  fear  to  stain  our  hands  with  blood  and  murder ;  we  shall 
bod  easy  expiations  in  the  favour  of  the  church.*  Senseless  men  1  Do 
they  think  to  obtain  remission  for  their  lies,  their  impurities,  their 
t^ulterle?,  ihclr  homicides,  their  treacheries,  by  prayers  recited  in 
boDour  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  as  if  she  were  the  protectress  of 
*11  evil  doers?  Undeceive  yourselves,  erring  people!  The  God  of 
jsnicc  luffers  not  himself  to  be  moved  by  words  which  the  tongue  utten 
®d  the  heart  disowns.  He  forgives  no  one  but  him  who  himself  forgivet 
*he  enemy  who  has  trespassed  against  him.  Did  these  chosen  of  God  at 
•W  feet  you  come  hither  to  prostrate  yonrscives,  enter  into  heaven  bjr 
jvlying  on  the  merit  of  another  }  No,  it  was  by  walking  in  the  path  of  the 
by  fulfilling  the  will  of  the  Most  High,  by  facing  death  that  they 
j^bt  remain  faithful  to  their  Redeemer.  Imitate  the  holiness 'of  their 
•^walk  in  their  footsteps,  suffering  yourselves  to  be  turned  aside  neither 
^  diogeri  nor  seductions ;  this  is  the  honour  that  you  ought  to  pay 
Hut  in  the  day  of  trouble  put  your  trust  in  none  but  God.  who 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  with  a  word:  at  the  approach  of  death 
Christ  Jesus,  who  has  bought  you  with  his  blood,  and  it  the 
Mediator  between  God  and  man.'*  p.  62— Gi# 
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Tho  elTect  of  this  discourse  was  various,  some  feltann 
li;;ht  hrcakiii^  in  uprn  ilieir  minds;  others,  who  saw  in  tb^ 

])revaIe!ico  ol  such  iljctrines  the  end  ol  llieir  gains, 
grievously  olfendcd. 

Meanwhile  the  fame  of  Zuinglius  as  a  theologian  and  friend 
of  literature  was  dilTused  through  the  country.  Oswald Mj. 
conins,  with  other  learned  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  of  Zurich 
promised  themsidves  happy  elfects  from  his  preaching;  and 
the  chapter  were  therehy  determined  in  their  choice  of  him  ai 
their  minister.  About  this  time  learning,  religion,  and  morils 
m*re  at  a  low  ebb.  Zuinglius  set* himself  to  remedy  these 
evils.  On  being  invested  with  his  new  office,  he  informed  the 
chapter,  that  instead  of  following  the  order  of  the  dominicil 
leiieis,  he  should  explain  tlie  whole  of  scripture.  Some 
objected  to  this  as  a  dangerous  innovation  ;  but  he  replied,  h 
was  onlv  to  revive  th»e  practice  of  the  primitive  church. 
January  the  first,  1519,  he  delivered  hU  first  discourse  on  the 
new  plan,  which  was  attended  by  a  great  crowd,  drawn  panl? 
by  curiosity,  atid  partly  l)\^  a  desire  of  edification.  While  bii 
sermons  met  with  many  ailmirers;  others,  through  interest,  ptf- 
Judice,  or  vice,  endeavoured  to  sink  his  reputation,  calling^ 
sometimes  a  hypocrite,  sometimes  a  fanatic,  and  sometimes  the 
eiiemy  of  rcligionand  good  order.  But  such  calumnies  not  only 
damped  not  Ins  zeal ;  they*  did  not  even  lessen  liis  influence. 
For  Samson,  a  wily  Franciscan,  being  employed  to  preicb 
indulgences  in  Su  itzerlaiul,  as  Tetzel  nad  been  in  Germany, 
Zuinglius  exposed  his  disgraceful  impositions,  with  great  zeii 
and  prudence.  He  made  such  a  deep  impression,  notonlyoi 
the  inhabitants  of  Zurich,  hut  also  on  the  deputies  of  the  tbir* 
teen  I'antons  who  ha|>|>ened  to  be  at  that  time  assembled ;  tha 
they  ovdiTed  San>son  to  quit  the  Sw  iss  territory  without  deity, 
and  obliged  him  to  take  off  the  excommunication  he  had  ful¬ 
minated  against  Henry  Builingcr,  a  parish  priest  in  that  neigh- 
bourhi'iod. 

Zuinglius  was  very  active  in  preventing  tlw?  Zuricben 
from  joining  tljo  other  cantons  in  tlieir  alliance  with  Fraocis 
the  first,  u  hicli  occasioned  him  the  loss  of  several  partizaok 
For  as  die  campaign,  in  wliicii  the  other  cantons  assisted  the 
Frei>ch,  was  unsuccesful,  the  Zuricbers,  who  in  consequeocf 
of  a  former  treaty,  had  sent  3000  men  to  defend  the  papd 
dominions,  becanae  the  object  of  hatred ;  of  which  the  gresw 
part  fell  on  Zuinglius,  whose  religious  as  well  as  political  prio* 
cip’ies  were  severely  rcprol»atcd. 

But  while  this  rdformer  was  earnest  in  persuading  hit  coon* 
tiy^aen  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  between  the  beliigt* 
rents,  he  was  most  diligent  in  discharging  his  duties  * 
preacher. 
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I  *<0n  my  arrival  at  Zurich,  I  began  to  cxpla^p  die  gospel  according  to 
St.  Mi«hew,  T  added  an  exposition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  to  show 
luJicncc  in  what  manner  the  gospel  had  bt'en  diflRised.  I  then  went 
oo‘  to  the  first  epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  whicli  may  be  said  to  contairi 
the  rule  of  life  of  a  true  Christian.  Perceiving  that  f.;Ne  teachers  had  in- 
L'oduccd  some  errors  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  faith,  1  interpreted 
the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  ;  this  I  followed  by  an  explanation  of  the  two 
fpiitles  of  St.  Peter,  to  prove  to  the  detractors  ot  St.  Paul,  that  the  same 
^rit  had  an i mated  *both  tiiese  apostles.  I  came  at  length  to  the  epiidc 
to  the  Hebrews,  which  makes  known  in  its  full  extent  the  benefit?  of  the 
idision  of  Jesus  Christ/’  “  In  my  sermons,”  adds  he,  “  I  have  employed 
Brhber  indirect  modes  of  speech,  nor  artful  insinuations,  nor  captious  ex* 
borutions :  it  is  by  the  most  simple  language  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 
opeo  the  eyes  of  every  one  to  his  own  disease,  according  to  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ  himself.”  ’  pp.  118 — 119. 

His  hearers  losing  their  respect  for  several  rules  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  discipline,  some  of  them  ventured  to  Ine^k  the  fast  of 
l>ent;  and  were  imprisoned  by  the  magistrates.  Zuingliiu 
undertook  their  defence,  and  puhlishcd  his  first  work,  a  tract 
on  the  observation  of  Lent,  in  this  work  he  had  ridiculed  the 
opinion,  which  attributes  merit  to  abstinence  from  onlinary 
aliment,  and  advised  that  fasts  should  he  left  to  every  one’s 
own  choice,  which  gave  still  further  provocation  to  his  etie- 
mies.  If  it  was  not  restrained,  they  said,  his  doctrine  would 
undermine  both  episcopal  and  pontifical  authority.  'J'he 
bishop  of  Constance,  therefore,  delivered  to  the  clergy  and 
Uity  of  his  diocese,  a  charge,  lamenting  the  present  dissen¬ 
sions,  and  exhorting  them  to  adhere  to  the  chnrch.  He  like¬ 
wise  wrote  to  the  council  of  Zurich,  to  secure  the  ordinances 
of  the  church  from  blair.e,  and  to  the  chapter,  complaining  of 
certain  innovators,  who  pretended  to  reform  the  church,  and 
amioning  them  against  dangerous  opinions,  as  well  as  ex- 
borting  them  to  avoid  dissensions.  Of  his  object,  however, 
wbich  was  to  silence  Zuinglius,  he  was  disappointed.  The 
reformer  replied  to  the  bishop’s  letter  in  a  short  tract,  laying 
U  down  as  a  principle,  that  the.  si  ripture  is  the  authority  by 
wbich  all  doubts  must  be  solved,  and  all  controversies  termi-* 
naieil.  Among  other  passages  deserving  attention,  the  folio w- 
log  savours  somewhat  of  methodisui : 

*  1  will  now  tell  you  what  is  the  christiaoity  that  I  profess,  and  which 
yoQ  endeavour  to  render  suspected.  It  commands  men  to  obey  the  laws, 
^  rerpcct  the  magistrate ;  to  pay  tribute  and  impositions  where  they  arc 
jl*;  to  rival  one  another  only  in  beneficence ;  to  support  and  relieve  the 
^gent ;  to  sharc  the  griefs  of  their  neighbour,  and  to  reprd^U  mankind 
^^*^ren.  It  further  requires  the  Christian  to  expect  salvatioD  from  God 
and  Jesus  Christ  bis  only  Soo>  our  master  and  Saviour,  who  giveth 
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eternal  life  to  them  who  believe  on  him.  Such  are  the  prlnciplei  fro^ 
vbicb»  in  the  exercise  of  my  ministry,  I  have  never  departed.*  p.  12^ 

While  Zuiii^lius  was  enjjajicd  in  this  tract,  the  Helvetic  diet 
at  the  iubti^Hiion  i)i  the  bishop  of  Constance,  convicted  the 
pastor  of  a  small  villaj;»*  near  Baden  of  heresy.  Foreseeing  the 
evils  to  which  the  friends  of  reformation  were  likely  to  be  ei. 
posed,  he  adilressed  to  the  Swiss  government  a  summary  of  his 
doctrine  ;  praying  for  liherty  to  preach  the  gospel  without 
molestation.  As  Luther  had  been  excommunicated  by  the 
pope,  Ziiinglins  was  stigmatized  as  a  heretic,  attd  a  Lutheran. 
Fi  enh  controversies  daily  arising,  the  minds  of  both  parties  were 
exasf)erjted. 

In  I5'i3,  at  Zuinglius’s  request,  the  council  of  Zurich  sum. 
moned  the  clergy  of  the  canton  to  a  colloquy,  in  order  tode. 
termine  the  dihputed  fioints.  After  various  discourses,  the 
council  ordered,  that  Zuingliiis  slioiild  continue  to  preach  is 
lie  had  done  heretofore,  and  that  the  pastors  of  Zurich  and  iu 
territory  sfionld  rest  their  discoiirsi*s  on  the  scripture ;  both 
parlies  ahsiaining  from  personal  reHections.  This  conclusion 
of  the  colloquy  was  most  favimrahlt?  to  Zoinglins,  as  it  served 
to  nniltiplv  his  friends,  and  enabled  liim  to  act  under  the 
Mnetiou  of  public  authority.  No  innovation  bad  as  yet  been 
made  in  the  public  worship,  when  another  conference  being 
held,  victory  again  declared  in  favour  of  Zuinglius  ;  and  great 
jJterat ions  afterwards  followi'il.  I'he  mass  was  abolished.  In 
1525,  on  Easter  Sunday,  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  admioislered, 
conformably  to  the  reformer’s  views. 

*  A  table,  covered  with  a  white  rloth,  unleavened  bread,  and  cup®  filW 
with  wine,  recalled  the  remembrance  of  the  last  repast  of  our  R^eeniff 
with  hii  disciples.  I  he  fust  priest,  who  was  Zwinitle  himself,  announced 
to  the  faithful,  that  the  religious  act  which  they  were  about  to  cclebnte 
would  become  to  each  of  them  the  pledge  of  salvation,  or  the  cause  of 
perdition,  according  to  the  dispositions  they  might  bring  to  it ;  aod  be 
endeavoured,  by  a  fen'ent  prayer,  to  excite  in  all  their  hearts  repentaoct 
for  past  faults,  and  a  resolution  to  live  a  new  life.  After  tins  prayer, 
Zwingle,  and  the  two  mini  ters  who  assisted  him,  presented  mutually  to 
each  other  the  bread  and  the  cup,  pronouncing  at  the  same  time  the  wwdi 
uttered  by  Jesus  Christ  at  the  institution  of  the  Last  Supper;  they  after¬ 
wards  distributed  the  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Redceiuer  to 
lU  the  Christians  present,  who  listened  with  the  most  profound  and 
rent  attention  to  the  reading  of  the  lost  words  of  our  Lord,  as  they  hut 
been  tiar.smiltcd  to  us  by  his  beloved  disciple.  A  second  prayer,  and 
hymni  full  of  the  expression  of  love  and  gratitude  towards  him,  who  bad 
voluntarily  endured  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death,  to  save  repeoust 
tinners,  urmioated  this  solemn  and  affecting  ceremony.  Zwioglc  was  of 
opiiuuo,  that  to  celebrate  the  Loid'i  Supper  ia  this  maoficri  was  to  bns( 
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;t  back  to  its  aoctcnt  simplicity,  and  to  unite  all  that  could  render  it  use- 
^  The  event  proved  that  he  was  not  mistaken ;  the  churches  could 
ic^Iy  contain  the  immense  crowd  that  came  to  participate  in  this  reli* 
gious  lolemniiyi  and  the  good  works  and  numerous  reconciliations 
which  followed  it,  proved  the  sincerity  of  the  devotion  with  which  it  was 
Ktroded.'  p.  199. 

This  reformation  in  the  worship  was  accompanied  with  siini* 
Isr  changes  in  the  relations  of  the  clergy,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  new  system  of  public  instruction  ;  for  particulars  of  which 
we  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Hess  himself. 

With  great  resoliuioii  and  courage,  Zuinglius  combined 
much  prudence  and  moderation.  While  he  wished  to  cHect  a 
change  in  the  principles  and  manners  of  the  clergy  and  laity, 
be  Has  on  his  guard  against  the  excess  and  extravagance  into 
which  many  persons  were  hurried.  His  controversy  with  the 
adherents  of  Mumzer,  being  a  part  of  the  general  history  of 
the  reformation,  is  too  well  known  to  require  to  be  detailed  at 
present.  It  m.ny  he  necessary  to  say,  that,  though  lie  might 
be  right  in  advising  coercion,  he  evidently  carried  it  tod  lar. 
The  principles  of  toTeratioii  were  then  very  ill  understood. 

While  Zuinglius  was  engaged  with  the  fanatical  anabaptists, 
a  project  was  formed  that  threatened  his  life.  Faber,  grind 
vicar  of  the  bishop  of  Constance,  despairing  of  arresting  tho 
progress  of  his  doctrines,  as  long  as  he  remained,  formed  a 
plan  to  entice  him  from  Zurich.  He  induced  Fxkius,  tli/s  an¬ 
tagonist  of  Luther,  to  challenge  Zuinglius  to  a  conference  in 
some  of  the  towns  of  Switzerland.  Though  the  cantons,  to 
which  this  polemic  addressed  himself,  were  at  first  reluctant  to 
luch  a  measure,  they  were  at  last  prevailed  upon,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Zurich,  to  appoint  fiacleii  as  the  place  of  interview 
between  him  and  Zuinglius.  But  with  the  requisition  of  the 
diet  to  scud  him,  the  senate  of  Zurich  refused  to  comply ;  since 
the  unusualness  of  tlie  conduct  of  their  allies  made  them  sus¬ 
pect  some  snare  ;  and,  as  the  manifesto  gave  Zuinglius  the 
sppellation  of  heretic,  they  concluded  that  the  coutroversw 
las  decided.  Besides,  the  reformer  could  scarcely  be  safe 
tn  a  town  where  his  books  and  efligy  had  been  burned.  In  the 
conference,  which,  notwithstanding,  was  held,  Occolampadius 
sod  Haller  maintained  the  cause  of  the  reformers;  but,  as 
foreseen,  Zuinglius  was  excommunicated.  Basil  was  re* 

3 aired  to  banish  Oecolampadius ;  and  the  sale,  both  of  Lu« 
and  Zuiiiglius’s  books,  as  well  as  all  change  of  worship, 
lere  strictly  prohibited.  These  violent  measures  failed  of  ef¬ 
fect:  Oecolampadius  was  received  with  open  arms  at  Basil. 
Haller  continued  to  exercise  his  ministry  at  Bern,  where  the 
friends  of  the  reformation  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that 
^vcral  municipalities  of  the  canton  reciuestcd  the  senate  to 


imnidnrc  thr  worship  ostahlishccl  at  Zurich,  But  as  the 
nato  wislu''.!  to  procffd  with  cautiou,  they  convened  the  clergy 
of  the  cantor),  and  of  thv  c-tlier  st  iles  of  the  Helvetic  league, 
with  the  bishops  of  I,ausanne,  Basil,  ('onstance,  anti  Sion. 
Zninirliiis,  who  had  been  invited,  caj;erly  seized  the  opporiu* 
iiity  ot  unfoldin^^  his  princi[)les.  During  the  sittings  of  ibn 
assembly, 

‘  As  he  was  mounting  the  pulpit,  a  priest  was  preparing  to  say  mass  it 
the  neighbouring  altar.  'I  he  desire  of  hearing  the  famous  heretic  led  him 
to  suspend  the  celebration  of  the  office,  and  to  mingle  with  the  throng  of 
auditors.  Zwingle,  in  his  sermon,  unfolded  his  opinion  on  the  eucKarin 
with  so  much  eloquence,  that  he  iubverted  and  changed  all  the  ideas  of  the 
priest,  who  instantly,  in  siglit  of  the  assembled  people,  laid  down  his  sa¬ 
cerdotal  ornaments  on  the  altar  at  which  he  waS  to  have  officiated,  sod 
embraced  the  reformation.*  p.  256. 

By  this  conference  fresh  lustre  was  reflected  on  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  and  its  adherents  were  more  clo-^clv  united  together.  In 
a  short  time  it  was  esiahlished  in  Bern,  and  all  its  dependent 
nnmicipalities. 

'rhe  ])rogrcss  of  the  roforination  gave  lisc  to  a  league  be¬ 
tween  Luceri),  Lhi,  Schweits,  Unierwalden,  and  Zug,  the 
pariizans  of  the  old  rebgion,  whicli  induced  Zurich  and  Bern 
to  have  recourse  to  the  same  expedient.  The  distrust  winch 
tlicse  measures  indicated,  broke  out  into  complaints  and  recri- 
luinations,  which  were  followed  hy  abuse,  insult,  and  acts  of 
violence.  "I'hings  were  ripe  for  a  civil  war,  which  a  dispute 
between  Untervvaitlen  unhappily  kindled.  Peace  was  restored, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  neutral  cantons,  but  the  parties  were 
nor  reconciled. 

While  these  affairs  were  carried  on,  the  controversy  between 
Lutl  ler  and  Zninglius,  respecting  the  eucharist,  was  agitated 
with  great  warmtli.  'Phe  grounds  of  this  controversy,  as  well 
as  the  great  advantage  wliich  Zuinglius  possessed,  both  in  ar¬ 
gument  and  temper,  arc  snfliciently  known. 

In  the  mean  time,  our  reformer  continued  to  discharge,  with 
7.eal,  diligenre,  and  condescension,  tlie  duties  of  a  pastor, 
both  in  public  and  in  ])rivate.  I'he  church  and  the  state 
rcapCil  the  henefit  of  his  labours,  lie  kept  up  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  learned  men,  and  composed  many  books.  But  in 
the  midst  of  bis  usefulness  and  reputation,  he  drew  to  the  end 
of  his  course.  The  flame  that  was  smothered  burst  forth  afresh. 
Zuinglius  accompanied  the  troops  of  Zurich,  who  were  obliged 
to  engage  at  gR'at  disadvantage. — 

•  In  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  while  Zwingle  was  encouraging  the 
troop!  by  his  exhorutions,  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  fell  in  the  prea!» 
and  remained  senicless  on  the  field  of  battle  while  the  enemy  were  por- 
luing  their  victory.  On  recovering  his  consciousness,  he  raised  himicif 
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vith  di/ScuItv,  crossed  his  feeble  hands  upon  his  bresn>  and  Ilfied  hU 
jyjjjrfyes  lo  hesven.  Some  catholic  soldiers,  who  had  remained  bchinvit 
foufkl  him  in  iliis  attitude.  Without  knowing  him,  they  oflfeied  him  a 
loniessor:  Zwlnj^Ie  would  have  replietl,  but  was  ur.ablc  to  articulate; 
be  rrfiiscd  by  a  motion  of  the  head.  The  soldiers  then  exhorted  him  to 
rreommend  his  soul  to  the  Holy  Virjrin.  A  second  si^n  of  refusd  en¬ 
raged  them.  “  Die,  then,  obstinate  heretic !  *’  cried  one,  and  pierced 
him  with  his  f  word. 

j  «  It  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  the  body  of  the  reformer  was  found, 
idJ  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  army.  Among  those  wliom  curiosity 
ittra«id,  several  had  known  him,  and,  witliout  sharing  his  religious  opi- 
Bont,  h.ni  admired  his  clucjuence,  and  done  justice  to  the  uprightness  of 
bl»  inten  ions ;  these  were  un  ble  to  view  his  features,  .which  death  had 
DOt  chancr'etl,  without  emotion.  A  former  colleague  of  Zwingle’s,  who 
hid  left  Zurich  on  account  of  the  reformation,  was  among  the  crowd. 

I  He  gazed  a  long  time  upon  him  who  had  been  bis  adversary,  and  at 
Irngih  said,  with  emotion,  “  Whatever  may  have  been  thy  faith,  I  am 
fine  th.it  thou  w  ist  always  sincere,  and  that  tliou  lovedst  thy  country. 
May  God  take  thy  soul  to  his  mercy !  ** 

*  Far  from  sharing  in  this  sentiment  of  compassion,  the  soldiers  rejoiced 
is  the  death  of  a  man  whom  they  considered  as  the  principal  support  of 
I  hereiy ;  and  they  tumultuously  surrounded  the  bloody  corpse  of  the  re- 
j  former.  Amid  the  ebullitibns  of  tlieir  fanatical  joy,  some  voices  were 
I  ‘beard  to  pronounce  the  words,  “  Let  us  bum  the  remains  of  the  liercsi- 
1  ireh.’*  All  applauded  the  proposal :  in  vain  did  their  leaders  remind  the 
I  ferious  soldiery  of  the  respect  due  lo  the  dead ;  in  vain  did  they  exhort 
them  not  to  irritate  the  protescants,  who  might  one  day  avenge  tlie  insult  s 
a)!  was  useless.  ■  They  seized  the  body  ;  a  tribunal,  named  by  acclamation, 
ordca*d  that  it  should  be  burned,  and  the  ashes  8catter**d  to  the  winds ; 
ad  the  sentence  was  executed  the  same  instant.*  p.  320— 32.S. 

We  find  we  have  room  only  to  add  a  word  or  two,  respect¬ 
ing  the  translation  ;  of  which  we  liave  little  to  say,  but  good. 
The  original  has  not  fallen  into  our  hands ;  but  it  seems  to 
have  met  wiili  justice.  In  the  event  of  a  second  e  tition,  wc 
would  recommend^  to  divide  the  work  into  chapters;  to  put  a 
running  title,  with  the  date  of  the  respective  events,  at  the 
h>p  ot  tach  page,  and  to  subjoin  an  index.  It  would  not  be 
amiss  to  avoiil  Uie  use  of  the  word  reform,  instead  reforma- 
tmu,  and  the  insufferable  repetition  of  the  verb  io  causcj  and  lo 
Correct  such  inaccuracies  as  the  following :  ‘  The  qualities 
tntwunced  by  Zwingle,’  p.  4.  *  It  was  a  custom  with  the 

Swiss,  to  cause  their  armies  to  be  attended  by  ministers  of  the  * 
^Ur,  both  io  celebrate,  Sec.  and  that  therj  mighty  &c.  p.  25.* 

*  Edification  was  impaired^'  p.  Ml.  ‘  Scandulued  to  witness, 

I  P;  142.  ^  Ourselves  should  take  p.  145.  ‘Inspired  his  au¬ 
dience  with  great  veneration,  p.  153 — of  whom,  or  what? 

‘  llorked  a  conversion^  vvbich  produced  a  great  effect^  pp.  256. 

*  l^isposed  respecting  the  emphijment  of  pious  foundations.* 
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Art.  X.  Travels  in  the  Interior  oj  Branilt  particularly  In  the  gold  laj 
diamond  districu  of  that  couctryi  by  nuthoritv  of  the  Prince  Re^  of 
Portugal :  including  a  voyage  to  the  Rio  de  fa  Plata,  and  an  hinoricil 
sketch  of  the  Revolution  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Illustrated  with  engraviiigi. 
By  John  Mawe,  author  of  “  The  Mineralogy  of  Derbyihiit*** 
p|).  366.  price  tl.  2s.  Longman.  1812. 

17 KW,  we  apprehend,  who  have  perused  this  volume,  took  it 
^  II))  w  ithout  over  strained  expectations,  and  few  consequently 
have  laid  it  down  without  feeling  a  degree  of  disap))oimmenl 
I'he  recent  migration  of  the  house  of  Braganza,  from  the 
scenes  of  anarchy  and  desolation  which  shook  its  antient 
foundations,  to  the  inviting  shores  of  a  colony  which  had  long 
heen  its  chief  support :  the  phenomenon  of  a  second  indepen¬ 
dent  state,  organized  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  apparently  pre- 
paring  an  asylum  for  those  arts  and  sciences,  which  though 
Kuro|)c  brought  forth  and  matured,  she  now  hesitates  net  to 
sacrihee  on  the  altars  of  war  and  ambition,  arc  events  which 
forcibly  draw  the  attention  of  the  philoso|)her  towards  Bra¬ 
zil.  he  is  solicitous  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature,  pro¬ 
duce,  and  ap)icarance  of  the  country  and  the  character  of  iti 
inhabitants.  The  account  of  its  seaports,  detailed  by  our 
navigators,  are  now  insulBcient ;  he  wishes  to  ascertain  what 
degree  of  credit  is  due  to  reports  which  have  heen  circulated, 
ofcanibals,  devouring  the  flesh  of  their  captives,  and  of  socie¬ 
ties  governed  by  laws  for  the  su))port  of  vice  and  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  virtue  ;  to  know  the  precise  situation  of  riven  that 
roll  their  waves  over  beds  of  gold,  rocks  that  glow  with  to¬ 
pazes,  and  sands  that  s))arkle  with  diamonds.  Such  as  have 
diri'cted  their  enquiries  to  this  subject,  have  indeed  been  dis- 
ap|)ointed  in  tindliig  unembellished  reality  so  totally  at  variance 
with  the  phantoms  of  imagination.  Still,  however,  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  dominions  are  involved  in  obscurity  sufficiently  thick, 
to  raise  the  hope  of  copious  instruction  and  amusement  from 
the  perusal  of  travels  into  their  interior,  by  one  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen,  prosecuted  during  a  series  of  years,  and  aided  by 
the  recommendations  and  support  of  persons  of  tbe  6rst 
con>equence.  In  saying  that  such  hope  will  be  disapfiointed, 
we  do  not  mean  to  attach  the  w  hole  or  even'  the  greater  [lart 
the  blame  to  Mr.  Mawe.  From  a  person  of  his  sense  and 
judgment  it  ccrtmnly  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect  some  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  natural  history,  as  a  very  moderate  degree 
of  study  would  have  prevented  the  deplorable  errors  in  zoology 
and  botany  which  continually  occur.  Nor  was  it  extravamt 
to  su{q)ose,  that  a  professed  mineralogist  would  have  Dtd 
a  more  general  and  accurate  knowledge  of  geology  ukI 
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mineralogy:  In  other  respects  his  observations  have  every 
api)earancc  of  being  unprejudiced  and  well  founded,  and  it  is 
precisely  this  circunisiance  which  renders  them,  if  not  dull, 
vetmuch  less  amusing  than  hooks  of  travels  in  distant  countries 
usually  are.  The  fact  is,  that  the  government  so  pompously  . 
transferred  from  Europe  to  America — was  hardly  worth  the 
carriage.  Instead  of  promoting  the  general  improvement  of 
its  subjects,  in  it  is  very  nature, it  is  inimical  toevory  alteration; 
an  absolute  monarchy,  vested  in  an  individual,  the  slave  and 
tool  of  s>cophants  and  ministers  whose  interest  and  endeavour 
it  h,  equally  to  deceive  their  master  and  his  subjects.  The 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  larger  towns,  resemble  those 
in  the  European  towns,  whence  their  ancestors  sprung,  if  they 
are  not  even  more  voluptuous  and  more  superstitious,  while 
that  part  of  the  population  which  lives  in  remoter  parts,  blind 
toils  real  interests,  and  oppressed  by  injurious  regulations, 
drags  oil  a  comfortless  existence,  or  pines  in  abject  misery. 
Such  of  the  ahovogines  of  the  country  as  have  not  been  hunted 
down  by  the  Portuguese,  fly  tlK*ir  nciglibourhooil,  and  few 
op|K)rtunitics,  wc  apprelicnd,  occur  of  deciding  wlieihcr  their 
prc>ent  habits  justify  the  continuation  of  the  epithet  anthropo^ 
pAfig/.  The  Paulistas,  of  whom  such  preposterous  accounts 
have  been  imposed  on  the  public,  representing  them  as  a  race, 
whose  ideas  of  morality  were  diametrically  opposite  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  appear  by  Mr.  Mawe’s  account  in  a. more  favour¬ 
able  light  than  most  of  their  neighboui‘8.  The  gold  and 
diamond  works,  aiford  a  scanty  produce  with  a  great  expen  * 
diture  of  human  labour,  which  is  applied  in  a  manner  far 
less  ingenious,  than  in  procuring  coal  in  our  own  country  ;  and 
the  emolument  which  these  precious  productions  ailord  to  a 
few  individuals,  is  generally  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate  by 
the  vilest  hypocrisy  and  the  most  criminal  deceit. 

So  unpromising  a  subject,  would  reejuire  uncommon  inge¬ 
nuity  in  an  author,  to  render  it  productive  of  much  interest 
to  the  reader ;  it  might  perhaps  he  practicable  if  patriotism 
inspired  him  with  enthusiasm,  or  roused  him  to  indignation. 
But  Mr.  Mawc  is  no  enthusiast ;  he  is  a  plain  Engtishman, 
who  is  accustomed  to,  and  we  hope,  prizes  the  comforts  of 
the  English  moile  of  life.  He  finds  a  bag  of  the  straw  of  Indian 
corn  an  uncomfortable  bed,  though  on  the  verge  of  the  gold 
tlntrici;  and  complains  of  the  misery  of  a  bad  dinner  even  in 
Villa  Hica ;  no  raptures  transform  inconveniences  into  adven¬ 
tures  ;  no  abuses  excite  a  greater  degree  of  censure  than 
disapprobation.  Another  circumstance,  besides  natural  tem¬ 
per,  may  have  contributed  to  soften  the  terms  in  which  he 
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animadverts  upon  the  latter.  Ills  work  is  ileilicated  to  the 
Prince  Hcgcnt  of  Portugal  ;  the  author  doubtless  hopes  that 
its  contents  will  be  noticed  by  his  royal  highness,  and  must, 
on  this  accotint,  be  anxious  not  to  appear  ungrateful  for  the 
patronage  afforded  him,  which  would  have  been  the  case  hid 
he  given  loose  to  his  feelings. 

H  iving  thus  lowered  tiie  expectations  of  onr  readers,  we 
liave  no  longer  a  doubt  that  sncli  of  them  as  thank  an  author 
for  telling  the  truth,  though  he  destroys  a  pleasing  illusion, 
will  fvel  themstdves  obliged  to  Mr.  Mawc  for  the  contents  of 
his  Volume  ;  notwithstanding  the  tedious  details  of  insigni¬ 
ficant  occurrences  wliich  but  too  frecjnently  interrupt  the 
narration  of  more  weight}’  matter.  They  add  at  least  to 
the  evidences  of  the  correctness  and  authenticity  of  the 
work,  which,  indeed,  scarcely  needed  a  proof.  How  far  the 
same  cliann  ier  of  vcr.icity  may  apply  to  the  plates  we  can¬ 
not  dc'cidedly  state,  hut  landscapes  sketched  ny  one  person, 
drawn  by  a  second,  and  engraved  oy  a  third,  can  hardly  be  sup¬ 
posed  very  exact. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Mawe  left  England  with  the 
definite  intention  of  prosecuting  his  researches  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  they  afterwards  took  ;  indeed  he  could,  at  the  time  of  his 
leaving  England,  hardly  entertain  a  hope  of  obtaining  permis¬ 
sion  for  the  |)nrpose.  lie  sailed,  as  he  informs  us,  on  a  voyage 
ofcommercial  experiment  to  Hio  de  la  Plata,  in  the  year  1804, 
in  a  vessel  of  his  own,  under  Spanish  colours.  Touching  at  Ca¬ 
diz,  to  conform  with  certain  commercial  regulations  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  goveinment,  he  found  himself  unexpectedly  placed  in  a 
very  ankward  predicament,  by  the  declaration  of  war  in  thcau- 
tunni  of  that  year;  the  city  was  blockaded,  and  the  plague 
soon  made  its  appearance.  Mr.  Mawe  caught  the  infeefion; 
hut  having  taken  the  precaution  to  guard  against  it,  by  the  use 
of  calomel,  escaped  without  much  inconvenience.  His  voy¬ 
age  to  Monte  Video  was  attended  with  no  trifling  perils  from 
the  ignorance  of  his  captain,  who  was  wholly  unacquainted 
wiili  thenavigation  of  the  La  Plata ;  hut  these  were  only 
lude  to  what  awaited  him  on  landing.  Fresh  blunders  ot  hif 
captain  rendered  him  suspected  as  an  Englishman  ;  his  person 
was  seized,  and  the  ship  and  cargo  conhscated.  At  length, 
however,  he  was  admitted  to  bail,  and  on  the  appearance  of 
General  Heresford’s  expedition  in  the  river,  ordered  into  the 
intciicr.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  Pcons^  to  whom  the  care  of  the  immense  herds  of 
Ciiiilo  on  the  breeding  farms,  is  entrusted.  They  are  chiefly 
emigrants  from  Paraguay,  and  among  the  numbers  settled  in 
the  government  of  La  Plata,  few  women  are  to  be  found !  The 
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tbsencc  of  domestic  comfort  from  iheir  dwellings,  is,  therefore^ 
not  10  be  wondered  at;  a  gloomy  apathy  pervadrs  their di«(>o. 
sitions  and  Itabits,  except  when  routed  by  their  passion  for 
teaming  ond  intoxication,  whicii  occasion  numerous  evils, 
encouraged  by  the  lax'administration  of  the  laws. 

Mr.  Mawe  engaged  one  of  these  men  to  convey  a  letter  to  Sr, 
Francisco  Jnacino,  a  magistrate  in  Monte  Video,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  an  order  forjtis  liberation,  which  was  n  adily  obeyed 
by  bis  host :  and  he  arrived  in  time  to  join  the  unfortunate  expe¬ 
dition  under  General  VV’hitclockc.  It  fell  to  Ids  lot  on  tins 
occasion  to  command  the  Tcons  who  wore  employed  in  pro¬ 
curing  provisions  for  the  army,  an  arduous  and  dangerous  scr- 
Tice,  vrhich  they  executed  witli  all  the  zeal  their  situation 
ailmiued,  but  for  which  they  were  most  .shamefully  re- 
wirtled.  They  were,  after  the  capitulation,  seized  by  a  party 
of  Spaniards,  and  for  want  of  a  snirited  remonstrance  from  the 
commander  in  chief,  sentencetl  to  death  or  hard  labour,  as 
traitors  to  their  country.  This  may  have  been  owing  to  for¬ 
getfulness,  but  an  English  soldier  ought  not  to  forget  his  ally 
in  the  time  of  iieed. 

That  the  state  of  society  in  this  country  is  unnatural  and 
degenerate,  requires  no  further  proof  tlian  Mr.  Mawe’s  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  disparity  of  the  numbers  of  males  and  females. 
In  Buenos  Ayres  and  its  vicinity,  the  latter  are  to  the  former 
as  four  to  one;  while  in  the  interior,  owing  to  the  deplorable 
state  of  agriculture,  the  excess  of  males  is  etpially  great. 

After  tKe  evacuation  of  Monte  Video,  Mr.  Mawe  set  sail  iu 
a  Portugiieze  vessel  for  Hio  Janeiro,  lie  was  obliged  to 
make  some  stay  at  the  island  of  St.  Catherine's,  which  he  des¬ 
cribes  with  mucfi  minuteness. 

It  is  divided  into  four  parislies,  and  contains  about  3o,000 
iouls.  The  producejis  such  as  might  be  expected — rice,  maize, 
tnandioca,  or  cussibi,  sugar,  indigo,  &c.  but  the  trade  is  incon- 
•idcrable. 

Armasao,  a  village  on  the  coast,  is  remarkable,  as  a  port 
^ployed  in  the  vvnale  fishery,  wln*re  the  fish  caught  on  the 
coast  are  cut  up.  The  number  formerly  brought  in  during 
the  season,  amounted  to  between  three  and  four  nundred,  but 
w  not  so  great  at  present.  Mr.  Mawe  visited  the  boiling 
bouse,  &c.  which  he  describes  as  *  superior  to  any-thingof  the 
kind  at  Greenland  dock,  and  indeed  to  all  similar  establish* 
nientsin  Europe.’  ‘  There  are  twenty  seven  large  boilers  and 
places  for  three  more  ;  their  tanks  are  vast  vaults,  on  some  of 
thich  a  boat  might  be  rowed  with  case.* 

At  Santps  our  traveller  appears  to  have  met  with  a  very  poor 
Option,  which  was  not  atoned  for  when  he  visited  it  a  sc- 
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cond  time.  He  had  several  letters  of  recommendation  on  V» 
first  visit,  not  one  of  which  procured  him  any  civility,  and  be 
was  obliged  to  engage  a  canoe  to  convey  him  up  the  river  in 
quest  of  a  night’s  lodging ;  when  returning  he  was  provided 
with  introductions  to  a  judge  and  a  merchant,  and  consequen* 
tly  hoped  for  a  kinder  welcome  ; 

*  \Vc  were,  however,*  says  he,  ‘  deceived,  the  judge  received  ut  coldly, 
and  when  1  aikcd  him  where  the  person  lived  to  whom  our  other  leoer 
was  addressed,  he  seemed  quite  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  thewtitf 
us  out  of  his  house.  The  merchant  was  as  frigid  as  the  judge,  and  i&i£ 
us  a  paltry  excuse.  We  then  repaired  to  an  ^othecary.  After  tellio^ 
him  our  situation,  he  kindly  offered  us  his  shop  floor  for  a  lodging,  it  being 
the  only  pbee  under  cover  he  had  to  spare.* 

This  mode  of  treatment,  however,  by  no  means  puts  him  oot 
of  tein])cr,  or  provokes  him  to  invective.  He  satiifiea  himself 
with  observing,  with  more  coolness  than  correctness,  that*  hoi. 
])itality  is  a  duty  most  practised  where  the  occasions  for  its 
exercise  most  rarely  occur.’ 

Mr.  Mawe’s  account  of  hisjoiirney  from  Santos  to  S.  Pauloii 
interesting  though  defective,  the  road  is  highly  romantic ;  it 
leads  across  the  chain  of  mountains  which  runs  in  a  directioa 
nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  from  lO^  to  SO''  S.  lat.and,  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  executed,  is  truly  creditable  to^the  enter* 
prising  spirit  of  the  Brazilians.  1  he  summit  of  this  cliaiD,our 
author  describes  *  as  a  plain  of  considerable  extent,  the  lowest 
estimated  height  of  which  is  six  tliousaiul  feeU*  But  this  is 
most  probably  a  mere  random  guess,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
that,  being  engaged  in  wliat  may  be  termed  a  journey  of  dU- 
covery,  he  did  not  iidd  a  barometer  to  his  travelling  apparatus, 
and  give  us  a  single  observation  instead  of  an  **  estimate.” 
His  geological  notices  are  equally  scanty;  *  the  component 
parts  appeared  to  be  granite,  and  frequently  soft  crumbling 
ferruginous  sandstone.’  I'he  streams  *  force  their  way 
through  many  detached  and  round  masses  of  granite.’  *  The 
surface  of  the  summit  is  chiefly  composed  of  quartz,  (  a  com¬ 
prehensive  name  !)  covered  with  sand.’  This  is  all  Mr.  Mawe 
can  observe,  though  he  remarks,  that  the  road  is  cut  through 
the  solid  rocks  in  many  places,  which  would  afford  excellent 
opportunities  of  examining  thg  strata. 

Those  unsightly  swellings  of  the  neck  known  by  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  wens  and  goitres,  common  among  the  inhabitants  of 
most  mountainous  districts,  are  also  prevalent  here,  though  of 
a  different  shape. 

On  entering  the  town  of  St.  Paul,  Mr.  Mawe  was  struck  with 
the  neat  appearance  of  iu  bouses;  they  aie  siuccoed  iu  va- 
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iJoos  coloursi  and  those  in  the  principal  streets  two  or  three 

ftorics  high. 

•  It  it  iltuatfd  on  a  pleasing  eminence  of  about  two  miles  in  extent,  tor* 
jggtM  on  three  sides  by  low  meadow  land»  and  wuhed  at  the  base  by 

which  almost  inswte  it  in  rainy  weather ;  it  is  connected  with 
the  highJand  by  a  narrow  ridge.  The'risweu  flow  in  a  pretty  large  stream 
called  the  Tieti»  which  runs  within  a  mile  of  the  town  in  a  south-west  di* 
faction.  Over  them  there  are  sestral  bridges*  some  of  stone  and  others 
of  wood*  built  by  the  late  gorernor.  The  streets  of  St.  Paul's*  owing 
ID  its  eleration  (about  50  fen  abore  the  plain)*  and  the  water  which  almost 
lorrotndi  it*  are  in  general  remarkably  clean  ;  the  material  with  which 
they  aie  pared*  is  lamillary  grit-stone,  cemented  by  oxide  of  iron*  and 
coQuIoiog  large  pebbles  of  roanded  <^uartz*  approximating  to  the  conglo- 
oeme.  This  parement  is  an  allurial  formation  containing  gold*  many 
puticlfs  of  whicn  metal  are  found  in  the  chinks  and  hollows  after  heary 
niot,  and  at  such  seasons  are  diligently  sought  for  by  the  poorer  son  oi 
people.*  p.  67. 

Owing  to  its  elevated  site*  the  heat  is  very  moderate*  and 
the  air  healthy.  The  houses  are  built  by  the  method  termed 
pisif  of  earth  firmly  rammed  together.  The  population 
is  estimated  at  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand*  of  which  the 
clergy  amount  to  five  hundred.  With  respect  to  their 
origin,  our  author  follows  F.  Caspar  da  Madre  de  Dios^ 

I  Portuguese,  in  attributing  it  to  a  colony  of  Indians  and  Je¬ 
suits;  ill  contradiction  to  Vaissette  and  Charlevoix*  who  ascribe 
it  to  a  band  of  free-booters,  out-laws  of  the  neighbouring 
settlements.  Whatever  their  ancestors  may  have  been,  it  la 
very  clear  that  the  present  inhabitants  are  at  least  as  civilized 
as  those  of  the  other  towns  of  the  country.  From  this  place 
Mr.  Mawe  made  a  visit  to  the  gold  mines  of  Jaragua,  famed  for 
the  immense  treasures  they  produced  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

•  The  face  of  the  country  is  uneven  and  rather  mountainous.  The  rock* 
vhcre  it  is  exposed*  appears  to  be  primitive  granite,  inclining  to  goeit, 
with  a  portion  of  hornblende*  and  frequently  mica.  The  soil  is  red*  and 
nrmarlubly  fciruginous,in  many  places  apparently  of  great  depth.  The  gold 
firs,  for  the  most  part,  in  stratum  of  grounded  pebbles  and  gravel*  called 
(ttc,Jhno,  immediately  incumbent  on  the  solid  rock.  Where  water  of  sufEci* 
ently  high  level  can  be  commanded*  the  grtiund  is  cut  in  steps*  each 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  wide*  two  oi  three  broad*  and  about  one  deep.  Near  the 
fottoni  a  trench  is  cut  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  foet.  On  each  step*  stand 
^  or  fi  jht  negroes,  who,  as  the  water  flows  gently  from  above*  ke»  the 

coniinuaiiyin  motion  with  shovels*  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  nquld 
nrud  and  washed  below.  The  particles  of  gold  contained  in  this  earth  descend 
^  Cm?  trenen,  where*  by  reason  of  their  tpecifle  gravity,  they  quickly  prect- 
piutc.  Worku  en  are  contiouaily  employed  at  the  trench  to  remove  the 

sad  dear  away  the  suifscci  which  operatioQ  is  much  assisted  by  the 
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current  of  water. which  falls  into  it.  After  five  days’  waihlng,  the  precipit^ 
lion  in  the  trrnch  is  carried  to  some  convet^ent  stream,  toundergo  a  second 
clearance.  Each  v.orkman  standing  in  the  stream,  ukes  into  a  tewl  five  or 
six  pounds  weight  uf  the  sediment,  which  generally  consists  of  heavy 
of  a  darl  c.ubonaccLUs  hue.  They  admit  certain  qaaniiiies  of  water  intothr 
bou  U, which  they  move  about  so  dexr>.rou3lj,  that  the  precious  metal.  tepsJ 
rating  from  the  inieiior  and  lighter  substances,  seitlcs  to  the  bottom  and  sdtt 
of  tl.e  vessel.  They  then  rinic  their  bowls  in  a  larger  vessel  of  clean 
leaving  the  gold  in  it  ;  and  begin  again,  'i  he  washing  of  each  bowuiil 
occupies  from  five  to  eight  or  nine  minutes;  the  goid  pro<Jucei  is 
treraely  varl  ibleiu  quantity,  and  in  the  size  of  its  p.trticlcs,  some  of  which 
arc  so  mlDiit*',  that  tluy  llo.it,  while  others  are  found  as  large  as  peas, 
and  not  unfiequenily  much  larger.  This  operation  is  superintend^  by 
ovcrsviTS,  as  the  result  is  of  cor.;.iderablc  imjiort'incc.  Wh»  n  the  wb(i 
is  finished,  the  gold  is  borne  home  to  be  dried,  and  at  a  convenient  time 
is  takc.n  to  the  permutation  office,  where  it  is  weighed,  and  a  fifth  isr^ 
served  for  the  rrince.  The  remainder  is  smelted  by  fusion  with  tuurute 
of  mcrcuiy,  cast  into  ingots,  assayed,  and  stamped  according  to  its  intrii* 
sic  value,  a  certificate  of  which  is  given  with  it:  afper  a  copy  of  thaiiih 
strunient  has  duly  entered  at  the  mint-office,  the  ingots  circulate  u 
specie.*  p.  77 — 7y. 

Retnrniiig  to  Santos,  he  proceeded  in  a  canoe  along  the 
coast  to  Zapitiva,  and  llicnce  by  land  to  Uio  de  Janeiro,  of 
which  he  gives  n.s  a  meagre  description.  I’leascd  with  the 
civilities  he  met  with,  he  does  not  give  himself  the  trouble 
to  investigate  minutely  the  state  of  society  ;  nor  to  pry  into 
tlie  real  condiiion  of  morality  while  no  outrageous  violation 
(if  decorum  occasioned  liim  personal  inconvenience.  Having 
letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Conde  de  Linhares,  he  wm 
soon  introduced  to  tlic  Prince  Regent,  and  at  his  solicitation 
induced  to  take  u|)on  himVlf  the  management  of  His  Royal 
Highness’  farm  at  Santa  Cruz.  Tliis  situation  whicli  exposed 
liim  to  the  chicane  and  petty  artifices  of  a  courtier  of  the 
Prince’s  household,  was  however,  so  repugnant  to  his  English 
spirit  that  he  was  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  Ids  trust  as  soon  ai 
possible,  and  to  accept  the  more  agreeable  commission  of  exa¬ 
mining  a  silver  mine  which  was  said  to  have  been  discoveredat’ 
Canta  Gallo. 

IVlr.  Mawc  had  here  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  half 
civilized  aborigines  of  tlic  district.  They  reside  in  the  woodi 
in  miseraiile  huts  thatched  with  palm-leaves,  and  subsist  by  the 
chasci  displaying  great  skill  in  the  use  of  their  bows.  ‘  They 
have  a  copper-coloured  skin,  short  and  round  visage,  brotfl 
nose,  lank  black  hair,  and  regular  stature,  inclining  to  the  short 
and  broad  set.*  I'hej  must  be  possessed  of  uncommon  powen 
of  digestion,  if  what  Mr.  Mawe  very  gravely  assurei  ui  be 
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that  they  will  devour  almost  any  animal  in  the  coarsest 
ojanner,  for  instance,  a  bird  urtpluckctl^  half  roasted,  with  the 
entrails  remaining.”  The  strong  predilection  for  spirituous 
liquors,  they  have  in  common  with  other  savage  nations,  uor 
etn  we  think  oiir  traveller’s  present  to  them  of  “a  few  bottles 
of  liquor,”  a  very  judicious  or  a  very  humane  remuneration 
for  exhibiting  their  dexterity.  The  gold. washing  at  Santa 
Riti,  about  live  leagues  distant,  is  remarkable,  if  we  rightly 
cooiprcheinl  our  author’s  meaning,  from  its  situation  in  caU 
cwvous  mountains.  It  is  csteemetl  profitable,  affording  ‘  from 
fourteen  ptmee  to  two  shilling  for  eacli  negro  employed.’  But 
fbcihcr  this  implies  the  net  profit  to  the  owner,  or  the  produce 
in  gold  before  the  fifth  for  government,  the  cxpences  of  pro- 
cunng  the  cascalhao,  and  the  hire  of  the  negroes,  should  they 
not  belong  to  the  master,  be  deducted,  we  cannot  ascertain. 
The  suj)|)osed  silver  mine  was  found  to  be  a  mere  stratagem 
of  some  needy  adventurers. 

After  returning  to  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  our  author  solicited  per¬ 
mission  to  explore  the  <iiainond  mines  of  Serra  do  Frio,  and 
tlirough  the  mediation  of  the  Conde  dc  Linliarcs  obtained 
passports  and  letters  of  recommendation,  a  favour  which 
mJ  hitherto  never  been  granted  to  a  foreigner.  Lord  Sirang- 
ford  also  procured  for  him  *  admission  to  the  archives,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  all  the  manuscript  maps,  and  of 
copying  from  any  of  them  whatever  might  be  necesssary  to 
guide  him  in  his  route.’  If  tliey  afforded  nothing  better  than 
the  sketch  given  in  the  annexed  plate,  they  must  have  iieen  of 
Tery  little  value.  Of  more  material  use  were  two  soldiers  of 
the  corps  of  miners,  who  hud  recently  escorted  a  poor  negro 
frum  Villa  do  Principe^  in  consequence  of  his  having  begged 
leave  to  present  to  the  Prince  Regent  a  diamond,  nearly  "a 
{K)und  weight,  and  wlio  was  left  to  find  his  way  hack  as  well 
4s  be  could,  after  it  had  licen  discovered  that  liis  gem  was  no 
we  than  a  rounded  crystal.  Little  worlli  relating  occurred, 
till  Mr.  Mawc  and  his  escort  got  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Villa  Rica,  whtwe  his  curiosity  was  excited  by  bearing  of  a 
twicof 'lopazes,  which  he  visited  in  company  with  the  owner. 
His  expectations  of  the  works  dignified  by  tliis  appellation  were 
®rtta  little  disappointed  when  he  arrived  on  the  spot. 


*  After  walking  about  lialf  a  mile  up  the  mountaiG  just  mentioned,  1  was 
two  breaks  or  slips,  in  which  my  guide  informed  me  were  the  topaz 
Wc  entered  one  of  them,  which  was  in  extent  little  short  of  two 
the  argillaceous  schistus,  which  formed  the  upper  stratum,  appeared 
‘•4faricty  of  stage?,  the  greater  part  migrating  into  raicaceous  schistus. 
Jjwpart  1  observed  two  negroes  poking  in  the  little  soft  veins,  which  tht 
iiudosed,  with  a  piece  of  rusty  iron,  probably  part  of  an  old  hoop  ; 
VoL.  vill.  4  H 
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and  on  mquiring  wliat  they  were  about,  I  was  informed  they  wtie  ^ 
tcorching  for  topazes.  ’  p.  163. 

Kor  was  he  gratified  by  finding  any  specimens  more  perfect 
than  those  usuallyiinported  to  this  country.  After  examinwr 
a  cart-load  at  the  proprietor\  house,  he  was  unable  to  obuil 
a  single  crystal  with  a  double  pyramid  or  adhering  to  tl^ 
original  matrix. 

Villa  Uica,  the  capital  of  the  gold  district  in  this  part  of 
Brazil,  appears  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  adventurers  frtm 
St.  Paul’s,  who  made  an  accidental  discovery  of  the  riches  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  cstablishedthemselves  on  the  mounuin 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  native  Indians.  The  present 
town  was  begun  on  a  regular  plan  in  171 1.  As  early  ns  the 
year  1113,  the  royal  fifth  amounted  to  half  a  million  sterling 
annually,  and  between  1730  and  1750,  when  the  mines  were 
most  productive,  frequently  to  a  million.  They  arc  not 
on  the  decline  and  the  city  exhibitsevery  mark  of  rapid  decir. 

The  gold  obtained,  is  brought  to  the  royal  mint,  wheie  it 
is  immediately  cast  into  ingots,  which  having  been  assayed  i 
and  stamped,  become  articles  of  commerce.  It  varies  from 
sixteen  carats  to  twenty-three  and  a  half,  or  within  half  a  cam 
of  perfect  purity. 

in  the  journey  from  Villa  Kica  to  Tejuco,  Mr.  Mawe  passed 
Largos,  a  solitary  but,  near  which  Platina  bad  been  found  is  ! 
a  emd  washing.  It  was  mistaken  for  gold  mixed  with  some 
other  metal,  but  little  real  gold  being  found,  the  works  were 
abandoned,  and  our  author  doubts  whether  it  would  pay  the 
expences  of  resuming  them,  as  the  demand  for  the  former 
inctal  is  at  present  very  small. 

'riie  diamond  district  commences  a  little  to  the  north  o(  j 
Villa  do  Principe,  and  is  described  as  very  different  in  its  is* 
pect  fiorn  that  which  our  traveller  had  left,  *  its  surface  c^ 
bisting  of  coarse  sand  and  rounded  quartz  pebbles,*  and  being 
Bltm?st  destitute  of  wood  and  herbage.  Mr.  Mawe  also 
tions  a  hillock  near  the  road  *  exhibiting  perpendicular  lamina 
of  micaceous  grit,’  which  lie  ‘found  to  be  flexible;*  but  wt 
can  hardly  discover  froui  this  account  whether  they  were  wh« 
is  generally  called  the  elastic  sandstone  of  Brazil.  At  Tejuco  hit 
pass(>oris  and  letters  of  recommendation  procured  him  everjci* 
vility.  Tfu!  principal  diamond-work  is  situated  on  the  river  Jip* 
tonhoniia,  al>oul30  miles  fnrher,  and  in  spite  of  the  fatigues  of 
the  journev,  he  set  off  with  the  governor  to  visit  it,  the’day 
his  arrival  inTcjuco.  The  land  in  the  immediate  neighbourh^ 
ofihisniinc,  israther  more  fertile  than  the  surrounding  disnrxt, 
a’ld  .Maiidang3,ihe  village  iu  which  the  officers  and  negroes dwcUi 
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^itts  of  about  a  huudred  habitations,  several  of  which  have 
Iftrilens.  The  works  are  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  is  di- 
lerted  from  its  course  by  a  canal,  though  *  as  wide  as  the 
Thames  at  Windsor,  and  from  three  to  nine  feet  deep.’  The 
ciscaihao  is  tlie  same  ns  that  in  the  gold  districts,  which  also, 
if  Hf  remember  right,  corresponds  with  the  stratum  in  which 
the  (Jianiouds  of  the  East  Indies  are  found.  In  Hindoostan, 
however,  tins  species  of  gravel  is  said  to  be  found  in  veins, 
resembling  the  inetuHiferous  veins  of  onr  own  country,  passing 
in  a  nearly  straight  direction  tlirough  the  rocks,  wlicreas  it 
occurs  here  merely  as  the  deposit  of  former  floods.  It  is  raised 
ind  conveyed  to  convenient  situations  for  w-ishing,  by  nieuni 
of  machinery  of  simple  construction,  and  *  as  much  is  col¬ 
lected  in  the  dry  season  as  wilt  occupy  all  their  hands  during 
the  rainy  months.* 

The  washing  is  performed  in  a  shed  twenty-five  or  thirty  yarda 
long,  down  the  middle  of  which  a  stream  of  water  is  conveyed. 
The  Hoor  on  one  side  of  the  canal  is  divided  into  troughs,  each 
iboutayard  wide,  with  a  gentle  declivltv  from  the  stream. 
Over  each  of  these  troughs  a  negro  is  stationed  who  regulates 
tiie  admission  of  water  on  the  cascalhuo  which  is  thrown  into 
them,  stirring  and  turning  it  continually.  Tlie  earthy  particles 
arc  first  carried  away  ;  when  the  water  runs  clear  the  larger 

Cobbles  are  thrown  out«  and  then  those  of  an  inferior  size ;  at 
It  the  whole  is  carefully  examined  for  diamonds.  When  a 
negro  finds  one,  lie  staiuis  upright,  and  c.aps  his  hands ;  an 
overseer  receives  the  gem,  and  deposits  it  in  a  gtoella,  which 
is  emptied  at  the  close  of  the  work,  and  the  contents  delivered 
to  an  officer  who  w  eighs  and  registers  them. 

Though  the  quantity  of  diamonds  found  in  a  day  Is  very  varia- 
bic,  it  seems  that  a  tolerable  correct  average  may  he  formed 
of  the  quantity  which  a  number  of  tons  of  cascaUiao  will  pro¬ 
duce.  Our  author  was  shewed  a  flat  piece  of  ground,  which 
the  indendant  calculated  would  produce  ten  thousand  carats, 
whenever  it  was  thought  proper  to  work  it.  The  diamonds  of 
this  river  and  its  vicinity,  which  have  been  long  sought  after,  are 
veported  to  he  of  the  finest  quality. 

‘  They  vary  In  size ;  some  are  so  small  that  four  or  five  air  'reoiiired  to 
neigh  one  grain,  consequently  sixteen  or  twenty  to  the  carat :  there  are 
itidom  found  more  than  two  or  three  itoncf  ot  from  fcventeen  to  twenty  ^ 
^ii  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  not  once  in  tw'O  yeari  is  there  found 
^hougbout  thewbolc  waehtngs  a  stone  of  thirty  carau.* 

The  largest  diamond  in  the  prince’s  possession,  is  nearly  of 
in  Ounce  in  weight ;  and  was  found  in  one  of  the  remoter 
d:8niund  districU  by  three  criminals  who  had  been  banished 
into  the  iniciior,  and  lirohibatcd  the  enjoy mcDi  of  civUitod 
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soc'ieiv.  They  wandered  about  for  six  years,  endeavourinfr 
to  make  some  discovery  of  sufbcient  importance  to  purrh;^ 
a  reverse  of  fortune,  and  were  at  last  rewarded  for  their 
persevernnce  by  finding  a  gem  of  such  value  as  would  have 
expatiated,  in  the  eye  of  avarice,  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes. 
They  entrusted  the  secrets  to  a  clergyman,  who  conveyed  th^m 
to  Villa  Kica,  where  the  genuineness  of  the  stone  was  pro- 
properly  ascertained  ;  it  was  forwarded  to  Rio  dt  Janeiro,  from 
whence  a  frigate  was  dispatched  with  it  to  Lisbon  ;  whither 
the  clergyman  also  repaired,  and  succecdeil  in  procuring  a 
pardon  for  the  discoverers  and  preferment  for  himself. 

I'he  miners  of  Serra  do  Frio  (frequently  misspelt  Cerro  tin 
Frio  by  our  author)  were  discovered  hy  mining  avlventurew 
from  Villa  do  Principe,  soon  after  the  establishment  of 
the  latter  place.  I'he  value  uf  tlie  diamonds  was  not  sus-' 
pected,  and  the  governor  made  use  of  them  as  coumen 
at  his  card  table.  They  at  last  found  their  way  to  Kurope 
where  Dutch  acuteness  readily  discovered  their  real  value, 
and  as  readily  availed  itself  of  the  discovery,  hy  contract¬ 
ing  with  the  Portugueze  government  for  all  the  stonw 
which  should  be  found.  So  great  was  the  abundance*  sent  over 
in  the  first  years,  that  not  only  their  price  was  considerably 
lowered  in  Kurope,  but  they  were  even  sent  to  India  winch 
had  hitherto  furnished  Furope  with  this  anicle  of  luxur)’, 

7'he  diamond  territories  were  let  under  certain  coiidiiioni 
to  individuals,  who  enriched  themselves  and  defrauded  the 
government.  In  I77'2  these  contracts  were  ended  and  govc'^n- 
ment  took  them  into  its  own  hands  ;  thereby  changing  bad 
fur  worse;  and  at  the  present  day  the  produce  of  the  minei 
is  mortgaged  fora  ilebt  owing  to  foreigners. 

*  During  a  period  of  five  years,  from  1801  to  1806  inclusive  the  cx* 
pencct  were  t204*,0(X)l. ;  and  the  diamonds  sent  to  the  treasury  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  weighed  115,675  carats.  The  value  of  gold  found  in  the 
same  period  amounted  to  17,3001.  sterling,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  diamonds  actually  cost  Government  thirty-three  shillings  and  nine- 
pence  per  carat.  These  years  were  esteemed  singularly  productive ;  the 
■tines  do  not  in  general  yield  to  Government  more  than  t^,000  carats 
nnnually.*  p'.  240. 

VV'e  uuist  however  by  no  means  suppose  that  this  is  the 
total  produce  of  the  works.  The  high  value  of  the  gems, 
and  their  being  so  extremely  portable,  offer  the  greatest 
cilities  for  fraud  of  every  description — which  are  most  dill- 
geutly  improved  by  the  resident  Portuguese.  Mr.  Mawei 
usual  prudence  and  inoderatiun,  prevented  him  from  being 
icry  ^aplicit  on  this  subject;  but  enough  of  the  cloven  foot 
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ippean,  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  rest.  An  appearance  of 
(jfccncy  is  however  esteemed  highly  necessary. 

•  Custom  has  rendered  the  feelings  of  their  real  owners  in  Tejuco  so 
inittble.  on  being  suspected  to  encourage  the  practice,  that  if  the  word 
trim/hro  (smuggler)  is  noentioned  in  conversation,  they  shudder  with 
horror,  and  distort  their  features,  calling  on  the  Virgin  to  witners  thei^ 
ibborrencr  of  a  crime  to  which  Goverment  has  atuched  the  greatest 
(Hiyrace  and  punishments. 

*  Pure,  honest  souls !  Being  a  stranger  in  the  country,  I  conceived 
that  these  gentlemen  really  felt  the  sentiments  which  their  words  and 
gfttures  expressed ;  and,  as  persons  of  all  rank<  seemed  to  fear  con¬ 
verting  on  the  subject,  1  thought  at  first  that  1  should  not  see  a  single 
diamond  in  all  Tejuco,  except  those  in  the  treasury ;  but  a  little  ac- 
duainuoce  with  the  town  soon  convinced  me  that  I  was  a  novice; 
for,  00  visiting  a  few  friends  to  whom  1  had  introductions,  1  found 
that  diamonds  were  bartered  for  every  thing,  and  were  actually  much 
more  current  than  specie.  Even  pious  indulgences  were  bought  with 
thrm ;  and  surely  no  one  could  have  suspected  that  the  ^ller  of 
Hit  HoIincss*s  bulls  would  condescend  to  taste  the  forbidden  fruits  of 
Tejuco. 

The  consequence  is  such  as  nniglit  be  expected.  In  the 
midst  of  gold  and  diamonds  little  appears  but  indolence,  and 
vice,  and  beggary.  We  must  here  again  complain  of  Mr. 
Mawe's  defective  information  and  express  a  wish  that  there 
had  been  somewliat  more  arithmetic  in  his  account,  to  enable 
us  to  form  a  precise  idea  of  the  profits  of  the  diamond  and 
gold  works.  It  is  however  sufficiently  evident  that  were  it 
not  for  the  auri  sacra  favieSj  the  infatuating  irrutioind  love 
of  gold  hecauc  it  is  gold,  and  not  as  the  representative  ot* 
real  wc.dth,  there  are  few  professions  that  would  not  alford 
a  more  certain  and  a  more  abundant  return,  than  these 
mines  ;  hut,  as  our  author  observes,  ‘  such  are  their  liahittiai 
and  long  cherished  prejudices,  that  they  would  lake  ten 
times  more  pains  to  procure  forty  shillings  worth  of  gold, 
tt  an  expense  of  thirty  shillings,  than  they  would  to  obtain 
forty  shillings  worth  of  butter,  though  it  were  only  to  cost 
them  five.* 

The  way  in  which  gold  is  procured,  almost  precludes  the 
Poisibility  of  improvement  in  civil  sociei> .  1  he  mines  are 

Uown  to  he  productive  only  for  a  limited  term,  and  it  is 
wiiseqnently  not  worth  while  for  the  persons  who  work  them 
*0  form  a  permanent  establishment  which  would  become 
Dveiess  as  soon  as  the  works  are  abandoned.  No  lasting  ad- 
'*ntagc  procured  by  present  inconvenience;  no  friendship 
<^mented  by  long  acquaintance,  and  proximity  of  residence; 
•0  prospective  view  to  the  comforts  and  welfare  of  posterity  ; 
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in  a  word  no  home  is  to  he  found  here.  Even  wbcre*lhe  appi^ 
icntlv  inexhaustible  treasures  of  a  luountaiu  have  given  rise  it 
a  town  or  a  city,  the  tide  of  prosperit}’  has  9nly  proved  trm. 
porary,  and  sudden  decay  has  succeeded  its  ephemeral  ig. 
Uandizcinenl. 

Tlic  melancholy  reficxions  whicli  obtruded  themselves  upon 
cur  mind  in  perusing  this  |)art  of  Mr.  Mawe’s  work,  were  io 
some  degree  enlivened  by  the  tribute  whlea  he  pays  to  the 
national  eliaracter  of  the  negroes,  who  form  a  very  coudder- 
able  part  of  the  population  of  the  country.  We  were  glad 
to  find  that  the  Negroes  in  the  Brazils,  distinguish  thcau 
s»;lvcH  by  liieir  industry,  that  they  are  a  respectable  class  of 
people,  and  ihougli  treated  as  slaves,  arc  not  loi*ked  upon 
as  brutes.  11*6  stories  of  those  who  are  employed  in 
the  diamond  mines  being  compelled  to  work  naked  are  false, 
as  they  are  dressed  in  clothes  suitable  to  their  employ¬ 
ment.  They  are  educated,  when  young,  in  tlie  same  manner 
aa  the  childnm  of  their  masters,  (a  very  indilTerent  manner 
it  is  true!)  they  have  as  much  land  as  they  can  cul¬ 
tivate  at  their  leisure,  which  on  account  of  the  nnineroui 
holidays  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  not  inconsiderable. 
Oil  the  prince’s  farm  at  Santa  Cniz  they  have  two  days  io 
the  wetk  regularly  allowed  them.  But  what  will  astonish  tb« 
Jamaica  Christians  the  most  is,  the  absurd  idea  of  the  Portu- 
guese  Slave-owners  that  the  advantages  of  instructing  the 
Negroes  in  religion  is  sufficient  to  repay  the  loss  of  a  portion 
of  time  every  morning  and  evening  which  is  devoted  toprayeril 

In  accompanying  our  author  to  I'cjuco  we  were  diverted 
fvitli  the  accounts  wdiicb  lie  gives  of  the  miserable  slate  of 
agriculture,  and  his  laudalile' assiduity  in  teaching  the  peoplt 
to  churn  and  mike  cheese,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
uhich  he  had  to  encounter  from  their  stupidity,  indolence, 
and  attachment  to  old  prejudices.  The  inconvenience  ia- 
tleed  that  he  suffered,  and  the  exertions  made  by  him,  for 
the  improvement  of  farming  in  Brazil,  began,  it  seems,  it 
Vera  C'ruz,  where,  tliough  8000  head  of  cattle  arc  kept, h« 
liad  to  wait  tlirce  hours  for  breakfast — “  because  no  milk 
could  be  procured,”  and  was  actually  on  the  point  of  or¬ 
dering  out  liis  horse,  to  return  ‘  fifty  miles  of  liard  riding* 
to  Rio  to  avoid  being  famished,  p.  10b'. 

At  Bordo  do  Caoipo  he  bud  the  curiosity  to  examine  the 
dairy  of  his  host; 

•  Instead  of  an  apartment,  such  as  I  expected  to  find,  fitted  UD  ^ 
kept  in  order  for  that  sole  purpose,  1  was  shewn  into  a  kind  of  dirty 
atore.rgem,  the  smell  of  which  was  intolerable.  The  present,  I  wrt 
told,  was  0(4  the  lime  for  makiog  chccte,  at  the  cowl  gave  milk  only  ii 
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ju  nby  icaion.  I  begged  to  tec  the  Inipleroeota  used  In  the  process  ; 
^  oa  examining  them  lound,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  that  neither  the 
^iusofcioihshadbecn  washed  since  they  were  last  used,  and  the  milk* 
^  &c.  were  in  the  same  condition.'  pp.  154 — 155. 

This  would  assuredly  have  satisfied  the  curiosity  of  an  orJi- 
jary  traveller,  but  Mr.  M.  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  such 
I  rvpulse;  ‘  he  asked  to  see  the  utensil  used  for  cnjikiug  but- 
ter’  a  favour  which  however  was  denied  him,  under  pretence 
ilJt  it  was  not  in  the  way,  but  probably  to  evade  his 
criiicLims.  He  left  Captain  Rodrigo  de  Luna  receipts  for 
pftparing  cheese,  butter,  &c.  secundum  artem^  though  he 
owns  that  this  gentleman  *  seemed  quite  indilferent  about 
sdopting  them.' 

Bui  it  would  be  trespassing  too  much  on  our  reader’s  patience 
to  recount  even  his  principal  adventures;  it  must  suffice  to 
observe  that,  at  the  Fazenda  do  Harro,  he  at  last  obtaine<l 
an  opportunity  of  practically  exhil/iting  the  operation  of 
the  churn  to  tlie  admiring  daughters  of  .Columbia.  The 
churn  indeed  had  to  be  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  of  the 
length  and  girth  required,  sawed  lengthways,  hollowed,  joined 
i^n with  iron  hoops;  and  the  vessels  used  for  putting  by 
the  milk,  being  narrow  at  top  and  broad  below,  were  ill 
ilapied  for  collecting  the  cream  ;  Mr.  M.  however  surmounted 
every  difficulty ,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  tolerably  fair 
proportion  of  good  butler. 

From  Tejuco  Mr,  Mawe  retraced  his  steps  to  Rio,  and  from 
tbence  set  sail  shortly  after  for  Cngland;  but  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  the  work  closes  at  bis  journey's  end. — We  have 
'till  a  hundred  pages  of  geographical  notices  commercial  ob¬ 
servations,  and  an  appendix  to  wade  through.  Ttic  bulk  to 
which  our  remarks  on  our  author's  itinerary  have  swelled^ 
prevent  us  from  olVering  our  readers  mure,  than  a  few  brief 
Qociccs. 

If  the  geographical  information  be  really  the  result  of  Mr. 
.Mine's  acquaintance  with  Portuguese  authorities,  it  is  cre- 
liitahlc  to  his  industry,  and  still  more  so  to  that  of  the  authors 
of  our  best  maps,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
particulars  which  he  mentions :  if — -but  we  do  not  wish  to  in- 
Mnuaie  that  this  has  been  the  case — ilie  observations  arc 
founded  on  F.iglish  maps,  it  is  at  least  a  high  complement  to 
abilities'  of  our  geographers,  and  one  which  they  deserve, 
h  U  much  to  be  lauiented  that  their  productions,  in  which  the 
aspires  to  classical  correctness,  should  be  disfigured  by 
•onianv  faults  in  the  names. 

Mr.  M  awe's  observations  on  the  commerce  of  BraziL  evince 
P>od  sense,  if  not  extraordinary  acuteness  ;  but  the  mcrcau- 
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tile  adventures  which  have  been  lately  made  to  South  America 
have  occasioned  such  a  derangement  of  trade,  that  it  will 
quire  many  years  to  bring  it  to  a  permanent  level ;  and  till  t^ 
is  the  case  it  must  be  perpetually  changing.  The  appendix 
contains  an  account  of  the  revolution  of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  ign, 
cultural  ohser\'ations  ;  and  miscellaneous  remarks. 


Art.  XI.  Kstuyt^  Blografihtcal,  Critical f  and  Historical f  Uksimm 
0/  fhe  Jlamhlrr^  jldvcnturer^  and  Idlcvy  and  of  the  various  periodic^ 
Papers  which,  in  Imitation  of  the  Writings  of  Steele  and  Addisei, 
have  been  published  between  the  Close  of  the  Eighth  Volume  of  the 
Specutor,  and  the  Commencement  of  the  Year  1809.  By  Nsthm 
iJrake.  M.  D.  Author  of  Lxterarjf  Hours^  and  of  Essays  on  the  Tnthr, 
^.cctator,  and  Guardian,  Foolsc.  8vo.  2  vol.  pp.  1000.  Price  II.  It, 
outtaby>  IS09. 

A  Respectable  stipend,  we  have  sometimes  thought,  might 
^  he  merited  from  the  literary  public,  by  a  man  who  should 
be  qualified  to  execute  the  olKce  of  suggestcr  of  desiderata ; 
n  mail,  whose  comprehensive  knowledge  of  tlie  actual  state sf 
literature,  and  whose  discerning  and  inventive  quicknesi, 
should  indicate  the  possibilities  of  useful  or  entertaining  no. 
veliy,  at  all  the  points  round  the  whole  circuit  of  the  now  vast 
province  of  autliorship;  who  should  strike  out  in  a  definite 
and  practicable  form,  a  variety  of  projects  that  have  never 
been  thonglit  of  at  all ;  and  bring  out  into  intelligible  concep¬ 
tions,  capable  of  being  made  the  bases  of  schemes,. many  faint 
casual  ideas,  which  had  occurred  to  other  men,  without  excit¬ 
ing  a  suspicion  of  the  capabilities  involved  in  them.  A  cer¬ 
tain  imaginable  extent  of  knowledge  and  ingenuity  would  toon 
iletecl,  in  the  region  of  litenitnre,  a  thousand  spaces  vacant, 
or  but  partially  occupied,  hnd  with  what  is  worthless,  where 
numerous  literary  workmen  might  be  set  to  business,  many  of 
them  in  the  performance  of  what  would  not  he  trite,  and  noti 
few  in  what  should  be  very  considerably  origiHal ;  while,  for 
want  of  such  a  snggester,  many  of  these  worthy  labourers  hire 
fallen  into  situations  where  they  are  not  wanted  ;  where  they 
are  only  incommoding  and  obstructing  one  another,  by  the 
cram  of  company  and  the  clashing  of  literary  tools ;  and  where 
they  are  actually  spoiling  the  performances  of  their  abler  pre 
dccessors. 

It  is  on  a  more  elevated  groutid  of  the  mental  world,  thin 
what  is  usually  denominated  literature,  that  Bacon  will  pro¬ 
bably  al\N  ays  maintain  his  supremacy,  as  the  grand  chief  of 
su^g'sters.  In  literature  strictly  so  called,  perhaps  Dr. 
Johnson  was  the  best  qualihed,  of  any  man  of  his  time,  for 
such  an  office  as  we  have  proposed.  An  evidence  of  no  sm^ 
force  in  favour  of  his  claims,  is  furnished  by  a  pafier  given 
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jjgirork  before  us,  consisting  of  a  long  series  of  literary  pro- 
i^oxed  down  to  be  executed  by  himself,  though,  as  Dr. 
Drske  observes,  lie  never  accomplished,  nor  even  commenced, 
ifl  composition,  any  one  of  them;  and  a  number  of  them  still 
remsin  desiderata.  It  is  probable  that,  in  various  degrees  of 
extent  and  ingenuity,  there  are  lists  of  this  sort  of  meiuoranda 
unong  the  papers  of  most  men  of  learning  and  genius.  Of 
certain  individuals  of  the  present  time,  most  indolent  to  write, 
but  most  powerful  and  prolific  in  the  invention  of  uinhought- 
of  topics,  and  original  trains  of  illustration,  it  is  known  that 
their  mere  hints  and  sketches,  transcribed,  without  alteration, 
fmm  loose  papers  and  pocket-books,  would  make  a  volume 
of  no  contemptible  size,  and  of  very  great  interest.  Many  of 
these  hints  are  doubtless  of  such  a  nature,  that  none  but  the 
minds  to  which  tliey  occurred  could  adequately  follow  thorn 
out  and  expand  them  ;  but  may  it  not  be  presumed,  also,  that 
I  considerable  number  of  them  suggest  such  topics  as,  though 
Dotto  be  found  in  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  domains  of 
Hterature,  might  be  worked  out  into  very  tolerable  treatises  or 
essays,  by  some  of  the  multitude  of  sharp  quills,  that  are  con-' 
stanily  licid,  ready  charged,  and  as  vigilantly  prompt  for  ac¬ 
tion  as  the  fowling-pieces  of  the  keenest  sportsmen.  If  so, 
may  "e  not  be  allowed  to  suggest  to  these  richly  inventive, 
hui  unoperative  literati,  that  it  would  be  a  deed  of  consider¬ 
able  benevolence  to  publish  at  least  a  certain  proportion  of 
tliese  accumulated  notes.  Tliese  secluded  collections  may  be 
regarded  as  somewhat  like  locked  drawers,  full  of  the  seeds  of 
the  most  rare  and  beautiful  exotic  plants  and  Bowers,  brought 
from  every  country  that  is  the  least  known  to  us,  and  unpa- 
triotically  kept  in  this  useless  state  by  the  indefatigable  col¬ 
lectors  and  importers.  In  the  name  of  good-nature  and  our 
country,  if  they  are  too  indolent  to  create  a  botanic  jjarden 
themselves,  let  them  give  or  sell  out  such  a  portion  of  these 
seeds,  as  they  think  would  be  the  least  dilhcult  of  cultivation, 
to  the  more  ordinary  and  working  sort  of  gardeners,  that  we 
miy  have  at  least  a  chance,  if  not  of  regaling  ourselves  with 
the  viost  foreign  and  curious  hues,  scents  and  tastes,  yet  of 
enjoying  a  little  of  what  we  could  not  probably  have  had,  but 
through  favour  of  the  voyagers  and  travellers  of  literature 
—in  Ollier  words,  of  men  whose  minds  go  out  on  discovery, 
hcyoiid  the  ordinary  scope  of  thinking  among  cultivate 
persons. 

Every  now  and  then  we  meet  with  a  fortunate  literary  man« 
vho  has  both  found  out  a  desideratum^  and  very  satisfactorily 
supplied  it ;  and  we  consider  Dr.  Drake  as  such  an  instance. 
4  critical  history  of  that  part  of  our  literature  which  hat  been 
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produced  at  various  times,  in  the  form  of  short  periodirtl  ei, 
says,  was  a  new  suggestion,  was  capable  of  a  defined  scheme 
would  be  deemed  a  desirable  thing  the  tirst  moment  that  in^ 
person,  in  the  least  curious  about  our  literature,  should  heir 
of  it ;  and  its  execution  was  in  the  hands  of  a  person  etidowed 
with  all  the  requisite  judgment,  inquisitiveness,  and  perse* 
verance. 

We  were  happy  to  commend,  with  little  exception,  the 
work  which  accomplished  the  first  part  of  Ins  plan,  the  Kssijt 
on  the  Taller,  Spectator,  and  Guanlian  ;  and  we  think  thh 
latter  part  will  he  an  equally  acceptable  bcrvicc  to  the  public. 
The  contents  are  as  follow : 

Part  I. —  Kssay  I.  Observations  on  the  Taste  which  had  been 
generated  hy  Steele  and  Addison  for  Periodical  Composition. 
Knumcraiion  of  the  Periodical  l^apcrs  whicli  were  written  dor* 
ing  the  publication  of  the  Taller,  Spectator,  and  Guardian. 
Ks*»ay  2.  Observations  on  the  Periodic;;!  Papers  which  were 
written  between  the  close  of  the  eiehlh  volume  of  the  Spec¬ 
tator  and  the  commencement  of  the  Hamliler  ;  with  some  ge¬ 
neral  remarks  on  their  tendency  and  complexion. 

Part  11. — Kssay  1.  The  literary  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Ap¬ 
pendix  No.  I  and  No.  2.  Essay  2.  I'he  literary  Life  of  Dr, 
llawkeswortli. 

Part  111. — Kssay  I.  Sketches,  Biographical  and  Critical,  of 
the  occasional  Contributors  to  the  Hanibler,  Adventurer,  wd 
Idler,  h'ssiiys  2  and  3.  The  same  continued  and  concluded. 

Part  IV.— Kssay  1.  Obst'rvMtions  on  the  Periodic;.!  Paper! 
which  were  written  during  and  between  the  puhhcation  of  the 
Kamhler,  Adventurer,  and  Idler.  Kss;iy  2.  Observations  on 
the  Periodical  Papers  uhiclr  have  been  published  between  the 
close  of  the  Idler  and  the  present  period.  Essay  3,  The  same 
concluded. 

Part  V. — Conclusion  qf  the  whole  work.  Table  of  Pf- 
riodical  Papers,  from  the  year  HOD  to  18(Xt. 

'Lhere  cannot  well  be  a  more  decisive  proof  that  Dr.  DnU 
has  fallen  upon  a  )K>rtion  of  our  literary  history  very  little 
known,  and  that  he  has  exercised  a  lauJable  industry  of  re¬ 
search  concerning  it,  than  the  fact,  that  he  has  been  enabled  to 
cnnnuTaic  nearly  thirty  periodical  works,  which  appeared 
within  five  years,  and  contcinporary  with  those  of  Steele  and 
Addison.  It  may  be  an  object  of  some  little  curiosity  to  know 
how  titles  only,  to  say  nothing  of  sense,  could  be  found  forso 
many,  and  therefore  we  transcribe  the  list:  Re-taticr,  Coo- 
doler,  Female  Taller,  Tory  Taller,  Tell-Tale,  Gazette  a-la 
Mode,  Tailing  Harlot,  Whisperer,  General  Postscript,  Moolk* 
ly  Amusement,  by  Ozell,  Monthly  Amusement,  hy  Hugh®** 
Taller,  vol.  5.  Tit  for  Tat,  Taller,  by  Baker,  Taller,  anony 
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BOji,  Annotations  on  the  Taller,  Visions  of  5>Ir  Heister  Ryley, 
Grp*^*!*^*’*  Examiner,  Whig  Examiner,  Medley,  Observator, 
Tiller,  published  at  Edinburgh,  Rambler,  Englishman,  Lay 
Moo»*«ry»  Mercator,  British  Merchant,  Rhapsody,  Historian, 
Uigh-Gerinan  Doctor. 

«  Such  and  so  mimeroasj’says  Dr.  D.  ‘  were  the  periodical  compotitioat 
tha  attempted  to  imitate  and  to  rifal  the  eisayt  of  Steele  and  Addiion, 
the  town  was  yet  daily  receiving  their  elegant  contributions.  That 
completely  failed  in  their  design,  is  evident,  from  the  circumsunce 
sot  one  of  diem,  with  the  exception  of  die  Lay  Monastery,  can  be 
Rki  with  any  degree  of  interest  or  pleasure ;  and  even  this  small  volume 
ii  10  oegiccted  and  obscure,  Uiat  it  is  now  procured  with  much  diffi- 
city. 

•  Iti  ai  a  step,  indeed,  fatal  to  the  reputation  and  longevity  of  the  greater 
cuober  of  the  authors  of  these  productions,  that,  when  they  found  them- 
ffhti  iocompetent  to  contend  with  their  prototypes  in  wit,  humour,  and 
Ififoturc,  they  endeavoured  to  attract  attention  by  depreciating  and  abus* 
iBg  what  they  could  not  imitate,  and  by  presenting  a  copy  which  retained 
all  the  defects  in  caricature,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  beaudes  of  the  ori- 

The  sentence  thus  pronounced  is  avowed  to  be  after  a  care¬ 
ful  exarninaiion  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  works  enume- 
med:  a  few  of  them  Dr.  D.  has  not  been  able  to  procure;  and 
the  privilege  of  inspecting  the  inanity  or  scurrility  of  many  of 
the  rest,  appears  to  have  been  obtained  with  considerable  uitH* 
culty.  It  will  never,  probably,  be  sought  again ;  and  a  real 
obligation  is  conferred  on  the  public,  in  the  labour  expended 
tji  man  of  approved  judgment  to  qualify  himself  to  inform 
tix'iQ  from  what  labours  they  may  take  a  perpetual  exemption, 
liisat  the  same  time  an  ungracious  reflection,  that  our  ances¬ 
tors,  i  century  back,  should,  within  a  single  five  years,  have 
iQnained  so  much  mischief  to  their  notions,  tastes,  and  even 
morals,  as  must  unavoidably  have  been  caused  by  such  a  swarm 
of  works  whicli  it  is  worth  while  for  only  just  one  man  of  their 
posterity  to  read,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  telling  his  con- 
tunporarics  what  foolisli  people  there  were  in  those  times.  In 
fuour,  however,  of  the  people  of  those  times,  so  contemptible 
n  point  of  sense  and  good  principles,  when*  compared  with  our 
it  is  right  to  mention,  that  several  of  the  works  recounted 
^  a  very  short  run,  some  of  them  being  compelled  to  end 
'Wr  scries  in  a  few  months,  or  even  weeks. — Very  brief  bio- 
gnphical  notices  accompany  the  list ;  the  longest  is  that  of 
Richard  Black  more,  who  was  the  chief  author  of  the  Lay 
•|lonastery,  of  whose  deserving  character  and  indefatigable 
industry.  Dr.  I),  takes  proper  account,  while  he  dis- 
from  Johnson's  favourable  estimate  of  the  poetical  mc« 
the  poem  entitled  the  Creation, 
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The  next  Essay  rcrounts  and  criticises  the  periodical 
cations  whicii  appear  within  the  period,  from  the  <*lo>c  of 
Spectator  to  the  commencement  of  the  llamhier,  amoiimino 
exclusively  of  the  minor  periodical  works  of  Sttvle  and  A  Wu 
son,  to  no  less  than  /iV/v-^/.r,  with  a  greater  diversity  oftiilfi 
than  those  of  the  preceding  period.  '1  he  list  contain-,  afr, 
of  which  our  author  has  not  hecn  fortunate  enon^ii  to  oktai) 
a  sight,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  followed  their  predycr^f, 
into  total  ohsenrity,  lhoii‘^h  .several  are  distingnislicd  hvD. 
D.  as  works  of  ^cry  considerable  merit.  The  Kree-Tlniiker « 
judged,  though  not  with  an  emphatic  sentence,  \n  have  nade 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  standard  of  Add’soi;  tliertHtt 
works  mentioneil  witli  preference  are,  Cuio's  Lcttrn^  Tht 
Craft  sinauy  Common  St  use  y  The  True  Patriot^  in  ’he  nidiiicil 
class;  ami  iit  the  miscellaneous,  77:c  Tutufsa!  i>ptcta!»r^ 
The  (huh  Strcit  Journal y  Tht  Chanipiony  Tht  J\ male  SpfcU» 
iovy  and  7 hr  Sfudtnf,  In  a  class  of  an  inferior  kind,  but  of 
whicii  some  few  jjarts  merit  a  rescue  from  oblivion,  are  to  be 
arranged  7'hc  Ctnsor,fhe  Plain  J)eakry  Tht  llumouhst^  '/’mt 
Filins y  7'he  Fooly  and  the  Selections  from  Mist’s  and  Fog'i 
Journal.’  The  general  retrospect  of  the  periodical  work* of 
this  second  period,  comprizing  thirty-six  years,  conrluiio 
with  a  favourable  testimony  as  to  the  prevailing  moral  ijualiiy 
of  this  branch  of  onr  literature.  | 

•  It  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the  papm* 
this  long  interval,  which  have  been  written  upon  universal  topics,  upo* 
men,  manners,  and  morals,  have  in  their  general  tendency  been  friewilj 
to  virtue,  literature,  and  r^igion;  and  there  are  many  excellent  way* 
interspersed  among  them,  which,  were  they  collected  into  two  or  thw 
volumes,  would  by  such  selection  and  approximation  acquire  a  losor 
and  a  value  that  cannot  attach  to  them  while  distantly  scattered,  lad 
overwhelmed  amid  Inferior  materials.’ 

In  ibis  stage  of  our  author’s  progress,  the  biographictl 
notices  become  somcwdiat  more  extended  ;  and  many  par¬ 
ticulars  well  worth  preserving  arc  related  of  Aaron  Hill, 
Tbeobahl,  'rrenebard  and  Gorden,  the  autlior  of  Cato’s  Letten, 
Dr.  Sheridan,  Fielding,  Eliza  Haywood  the  principal  author 
of  the  Female  Spectritor  and  the  Parrot,  and  ot  Ambunt, 
the  writer  of  Terra  Filius,  The  account  of  this  last  CMJ 
afford  some  cause  to  more  modern  writing  partizans  of  po¬ 
litical  bodies,  to  bless  themselves  at  the  improved  gratiturk 
and  bounty  of  later  statesmen  in  their  private  applicatiop 
of  public  money. 

*  To  Nicholas  Amhurst  is  to  he  ascribed  this  witty  but  iotempcnit 
work.  He  was  a  native  of  Marden  in  Kent,  and  was  educated  at 
chaot-Taylor’s  school.  At  Oxford,  owing  to  his  irregularity  aod  9^ 
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jflo^oct#  be  ofFcnce  to  the  head  of  the  College,  and  waa  ulti- 

fxpt'lled*  ,  His  reaentment  was  singularly  violent;  he  published 
pieces*  in  prose  and  verse,  and  among  these  the  Terrx  Filius,  re- 
Ifcrng  strongly  on  the  discipline  of  the  university,  and  on  the  character 
^  fj  roemhej  i 

‘Ourauthoi’sexpuMon  tO‘>k  place  about  the  year  1720,  and,  shortly  after 
tfciififot,  he  fixed  in  Lon  lon,>vhcre  he  supported  himself  by  the  labours 
.  y  hit  He  W.1S  a  ze..luus  whig,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
j  lytjjy  of  high-c hutch  principles;  he  entered  with  alacrity,  therefore,  into 
I  I  vifire  against  piiestly  power  and  tory  politics ;  his  “  Con  vocation, 

I  poem  in  five  caiJos,  was  written  in  defence  of  Bishop  Hoadley ;  and  he 
I  ovdu  ted  “  The  Craftsman,**  with  uncommon  populanty  and  success,  in 
(ppiMit'Oii  to  the  measiires  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  He  was,  nevertheless, 
(IS  li/  neglected  by  his  party,  when,  in  the  year  174*2,  they  were  ad- 
■ttrd  into  power;  an  insrance  of  ingratitude  which  so  affecied  his  health 
vdifints  that  he  survived  the  shock  but  a  few  months,  and  expired  at 
Twickenham,  April  1742,  u  martyr  to  his  dependence  on  the  pro- 
niirt  of  the  rreat.  «•  Poor  Amhuist!**  exclaims  his  friend  Ralph, 
I  “ififT hating  Iv'en  the  drudge  of  his  party  for  the  best  part  of  twentv 
j  tfintogethri,  was  as  much  forgotten  ir\  the  famous  compromise  ^f  1742 
|l  iiifSehad  never  been  born  !  and  when  he  died  of  what  is  called  a  broken 
I  Jeift,  hich  h.'pj)ened  within  a  few  months  afterwards,  became  indebted 
btbficL.rify  ol  his  very  bookseller  for  a  grave;  not  to  lie  traced  now, 
baur  turn  no  otherwise  to  be  distinguished  than  by  the  freshness  of  the 
urt.buirowca  from  me  next  common  to  cover  it.*’— Mr.  Amhurst  was  a 
pjw.rtul  t.iicots.  Out  of  strong  pissions;  his  imprudences  were 
uoVf^nJ  ii'S  morals  not  correct ;  but  nothing  can  justify  the  base  deser- 
tior  o:  ( i«  vmp!oye*'s,  u  ho  ascended  to  power  through  the  medium  of  his 
exciuon#.’  V.  I.  p.  4ii. 

The  laniT  pcTiodical  work,  the  Parrot,  of  Mrs.  Haywood, 
bein '  [)iiidt>lu*(l  rihotit  tlie  time  of  the  trials  and  executions 
ftthe  rebels  uf  174.5,  meiiiions  n»any  particulars  concerning 
j  iM.li  ipjiy  |)ei>on>;  hut  certainly  none  more  remarkahlts 
Ij  ‘tM!!  the  *  MM  laiu  holv  Pi  ( 


ily  proof  of  female  constancy  and  tender¬ 
iz'd  reeoiJtd  in  the  following  passage,  extracted  by  Dr. 

D  »k»*. 

‘  \  young  lady  of  a  pood  family  and  handsome  fortune,  had,  for  some 
6^  »  rmelv  fovril  and  been  equally  beloved  by  Mr.  James  Dawson, 
•>*•  >f  tho*e  unhappy  nHemen  who  suffered  on  Wednesday  last  at  Ken- 
i  on.mcn  f*/r  higti  treason  ;  and  had  he  been  acquitted,  or  after 
w  It*!.  .iO'>  found  he  O'yal  mercy,  the  day  of  his  enlargement  was  to 
J  f)r  .||  niarrtage. 

*  I  wi  Hji  yrfjhjn^  the  oarraiive  by  any  repetition  of  what  she  tuflfered 
•s  mitn.*’ I  fig  paused  ujHin  him;  none,  excepting  those  utterly  inca» 
of  I  i  ,  or  generous  emotions,  but  may  conceive  her 

kowM ;  >i^c,  uic  sad  causuophe  will  be  suliicicnt  to  convince  you  of 

^‘•liocciuy. 
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Not  all  the  persuasions  of  her  kindred  could  prevent  her  from 
the  place  of  execution;  she  was  determined  to  see  the  hst  of  a  p^n 
dear  to  her,  and  accordingly  followed  the  sledges  in  a  hackney  cosdi^ 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman  nearly  related  to  her,  and  one  female 
She  got  near  enough  to  see  the  fire  kindled,  which  was  to  consume  tb 
heart  she  knew  so  much  devoted  to  her,  and  all  the  other  dreadhil  pfM|, 
rations  for  his  fate,  without  being  guilty  of  any  of  those  cxtravagu^ 
her  friends  had  apprehended ;  but  when  all  was  over,  and  she  fooodtkc 
he  w*as  no  more,  she  drew  her  head  back  into  the  coach,  and  crying  | 
AlyJ,  or,  I follow  thet^ — Lord  Jtsus  receive  both  our  touts  together,  (cD  %  j 
the  neck  of  her  companion,  and  expired  in  the  very  moment  she  n 
speaking.’*  V.  I.  p.  98.  | 

Dr.  Drake  has  regarded  this  long  and  close  succession  of 
periodical  works,  from  the  end  of  Addison’s  to  the  corameoct- 
merit  of  Johnson*s,  as  little  better  than  a  row  of  stepping  stooci 
across  the  mud  and  water  at  the  bottom  between  the  disc  c(  I 
one  great  eminence  and  that  of  anotlicr  immediately  opposite; 
for  he  observes  that,  *  in  the  arrangement  of  our  clakiial 
essayists,  though  a  period  of  thirty- six  years  intervenes,  tk 
Kaiiiblcr  must  ever  immediately  follow  the  close  of  tbe  Cur* 
dial).’ 

The  ‘Literary  Life  of  Johnson,’  now  begins,  and  occtipm 
tlie  whole  remainder  of  the  first  volume.  It  is  very  prop^ 
explained  by  Dr.  D.  on  what  ground  he  deems  himself  imlKr 
rized  to  invite  the  public  attention  to  a  new  life,  after  the div 
tinguished  subject  has  been  already  exhibited  iu  such  a  no!* 
tiplicity  of  memoirs  and  anecdotes. 

•  So  numerous  have  they  been  that  with  regard  to  the  occurrences  of  k 
life  and  conversation,  nothing  new  can  be  expected.  But  when  k  i 
considered  merely  in  the  capacity  of  a  man  of  letters,  the  field  is  stilly 
for  novelty  of  remark  and  variety  of  illustration.  1  have  therefore  ck^ 
confined  myself  to  the  contemplation  of  his  literary  character,  into  vl^ 
1  have  entered,  1  trust,  more  fully  than  will  be  found  in  any  preced^ 
work.  The  arrangement  too,  which  has  been  chosen  for  the  namWi 
bas  not,  I  have  reason  to  think,  been  anticipated,  and  removes  the  nio» 
looy  resulting  from  a  close  adherence  to  chronological  order.  The  espW 
work,  for  instance,  in  every  province  of  literature  which  he  cmbellislxd,i 
seized,  as  it  occurs,  in  the  progress  of  his  career,  for  the  foundatiot  flf * 
full  consideration  of  whatever,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  he  produced  vds 
each  department.  In  this  mode  his  powers  and  productions  as  a  poet,  i 
bibliographer,  a  biographer,  an  essayist,  a  philoluger,  a  novellist,  t 
OicDtaior,  a  politician,  a  tourist,  a  critic,  an  epistolary  writer,  aod  s 
'giao,  ate  dwelt  upon  at  great  length.  Bielace,  p.  ii. 

Hi*  lias,  neverilielfS!!;,  intrudiiced  a  very  coiTsidcrahle  poftffli 
of  biography,  strictly  so  called,  and  tliereture  has,  tsft 
related  over  again  what  had  been  ofien  rolateo  bidoro.  Hek* 
douc  It,  however,  \\i:h  neatness  and  spirit,  lie  hua  not  ciuir 
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lily  ilirown  it  in,  in  detached  masses,  merely  to  fill  up  apace,  but 
hai  interwoven  with  much  address  what  exhibited  the  man  with 
whit  distinguished  the  author.  Perhaps  indeed  it  ought  to  be 
icknowletlged  that  he  has  introiluccd  but  little  more  of  a 
pwely  biographical  nature  tlian  was  indispensable  to  the  con- 
linuiiy  of  the  lileraiy  history  and  estimates,  and  to  she  hovT 
the  qualities  of  the  man  atVected  the  literary  workmanship. 

We  think  that  sensible  readers  will  have  little  ditficulty  in 
coinciding  generally  w  ith  Dr.  Drake’s  opinions  on  the  genius 
ukI  works  of  Johnson.  Indeed  few  of  our  distinguished  wri¬ 
ters  have  so  soon  tuken  a  fixed  position  in  the  ranks  of  superior 
Bind  by  the  general  agreement  of  readers  and  critics.  The 
fetUiresof  his  mind  are  presented  in  as  bold,  and  hard,  and 
unvarying  a  form,  as  the  visage  of  the  Egyptian  sphinx,  and 
every  observer  carries  away  nearly  the  same  image.  And 
titoogh  this  is,  to  each  later  critic  on  Johnson,  unfavourable 
for  novelty  and  controversial  discussion,  Dr.  D.  may  be  sure 
of  pleasing  his  readers  much  more  by  an  agreement  witli  their 
taste  than  he  would  if,  deeming  them  wrong,  he  had  had  to 
advance  ever  so  judicious  novelties  to  set  them  right. 

Tlie  estimate,  however,  of  Johnson’s  powers  as  a  poet, 
though  it  seems  to  settle  the  subject  justly  on  the  whole,  and 
at  last,  is  marked  by  some  carelessnesses  and  excesses  of 
phrase.  In  page  131  (V.  I.)  *  London’  is  pronounced  *  the 
noblest  moral  poem  in  our  language;’  a  few  pages  further  on 
arc  are  coldly  told  that  *  as  a  moral  and  satiric  bard,  indeed, 
his  (Johnson’s)  merit  is  considerable;  but,  &c.’ p.  146.  And 
a  few  lines  lower  Johnson  is  pronounced  to  be  *  infinitely 
inferior  to  Drydcn  in  ease  and  variety  of  melody,  and  to  both 
Diydcn  and  Pope  in  the  energies  of  iinugi nation.’  And  again, 

*  he  had  no  relish  for  those  wild  and  exquisite  Hashes  of  fancy 
which  shoot  with  such  unrivalled  brilliancy  along  every  line  of 
Comus  and  the  Tempest.’  Besides  the  slight  of  truth  in  such 
eiiravagant  phrases,  it  is  peculiarly  unjust,  as  well  in  criticism 
uia  any  other  department,  to  exaggerate  the  greater  when 
w  invidious  comparison  is  to  be  made.  On  Dr.  D’s.  general 
fluent,  however,  of  Johnson’s  rank  among  the  poets, 
^re  will  be  little  dissentiou  :  *  the  never- failing  vigour  and 
ewuprension  of  Johnson,  united  with  very  correct  and  tplen- 
^  versification,  have  justly* given  him  a  high  station  in  the 
dirrf  class  of  English  poets,  a  station  to  which  Addison  is 
Poinded  a  claim.’ — There  would  probably  be  much  less 
toncurrence  of  opinion  in  any  attempt  to  fix  the  limits  of 
classrs,  and  decide  what  names  each  contains.  In 
Pj^>iiig  his  own  distribution  Dr.  D.  has  done  well  to 
^I've  '  tttat  much  depends  upon  individual  association, 
cun^cquent  peculiarity  of  taste ;  fur  we  should  question 
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whether  one  individual  amon^  all  his  readers  will  accept 
arraneement,  without  material  alteration.  Will  it  be  be* 
lievrdthat  this  arrangement  places  Butler,  with  all  his  force 
of  intellect,  his  wit,  his  vividne>s  of  description  and  bis  wide 
c  ommand  of  imagery,  in  the  third,  that  is  the  lowest  of  the 
three  classes  of  which  Mason,  Grainger,  Sic.  are  in  the 
second,  and  Cowper  is  in  the  first,  with  Spenser,  Milton 
kc.  kc.  ’ 

Our  author  appears  to  us  very  sensible  and  equitable  in  hn 
free  c'cnsurc  of  Johnson's  extreme  illibcrality  and  injustice  in 
his  e^itimatesof  some  of  tin*  poets,  and  of  his  almost  equal  de* 
viation  from  rectitude  of  judgment  on  the  favourable  side 
in  his  praise  of  the  poetry  of  Savage,  which  the  public  never 
has  been  and  never  will  he  persuaded  to  admit  into  its  sp. 
proved  literature,  though  certainly  the  utterly  worthloi 
and  disgusting  character  of  the  man,  even  as  delineated  bj 
his  partial  friend,  and  in  some  measure  apologist,  has  com* 
billed  with  the  inditference  of  his  verses  to  provoke  this  total 
and  irreversible  rejection.  Very  justly  too,  Dr.  Drake  ani¬ 
madverts  on  the  gross  defect  of  judgment,  more  in  the  book- 
seih^rs  thati  in  Johnson,  though  in  some  degree  attributable  to 
him  also,  in  the  selection  of  the  poets  whose  lives  he  wai 
eugagetl  to  write,  that  selection  having  admitted  some  nama 
on  much  slighter  claims  than  those  wliich  might  have  been 
made  for  others  who  are  omitted. 

in  his  observations  on  Johnson's  labours  in  editing  Shtk^ 
speare,  be  is  led  into  a  very  pertinent  remonstrance  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  against  the  obstinate  absurdity  ol 
editors  ill  retaining  among  the  great  poet's  performance!, i 
number  of  dramas  confessedly  not  his,  and  loaded  too  with 
the  siune  bulk  of  annotations  as  the  bard's  own  pieces. 

‘  Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  should  such  plays  as  Tsm 
^ndronicus ,  and  the  Fnst  Pari  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  which  arc  sot 
clearly  ascertained  not  to  have  a  single  sentence  of  Shakespeare  in  ihor 
composition,  any  longer  be  suffered  to  encumber  and  to  enhance  the 
price  of  his  genuine  productions  ?  I  would  again  enquire  if  any  hfow 
be  conferred  on  the  public  by  the  insertion  of  plays  among  his  woihi 
which  were  originally  written  by  others,  and  which* are  in  thcmielfes 
truly  contemptible ;  but  have  been  attributedfto  Shakespeare  merely  bccaaWt 
in  deference  to  the  wretched  taste  of  the  times,  he  contributed  to  their  illj 
acquired  popularity  by  the  contribution  of  a  score  or  two  of  lines  or  phrases* 
In  this  predicament  sund  Love’s  Labour  Lost,  the  Comedy  of  Ermn, 
and  Pericles  Pfiocc  of  Tyre;  productions  which  aie  a  disgrace  to  the 
name  of  Shakespeare.’  ‘  The  originals  of  these  miserable  plays 
probably,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  theatre  at  that  period,  pl^ 
by  the  manager  in  the  hands  of  Shakespeare  for  the  purpose  of  slig^ 
amendment ;  1  call  it  z/igA/,  for,  if  from  the  first  of  thcK  dramai  sW 
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ftylinei  «nd  the  at  the  close  were  withdrawn,  nothing  iodicitiTe 
of  the  ^enioi  of  Shakespeare  would  remain.  The  Comedy  of  Errori, 
nhich  iuf  been  partly  taken,  by  some  wretched  playwi^hr,  from  the 
Mcoxchmi  of  Plautuii,  is  still  more  intolerably  stupid.’  Vol.  1.  p. 
ije 

U'ith  regard  to  Johnson’s  artificial  and  too  pompous  stile, 
li  displayed  especially  in  the  Hiinibler,  it  will  easily  be  be- 
lifTCti  that  Dr.  Drake’s  censure  of  it  is  too  forbearin*^,  when 
it  is  fduiul  that  his  own  words  i^et  into  such  fiositions  rcli* 
threly  to  one  another  as  in  the  following  instances ;  *Of*lhe 
ppOHiifa  of  Johnson,  I  know  not  that  much  can  be  said;’—*’ 
‘No  man  than  Johnson  was  a  greater  lover  of  truth.’— 
would  be  well  for  authors  to  be  reminded  that  time  has  uuW 
carried  them  too  far  away  from  under  the  migltty  wing  of 
Johnson  to  have  any  protection  in  the  use  of  his  dialect, 
And  indeed  we  are  very  glad  to  see  that  our  language  is  re¬ 
covering  fast  from  that  temporary  depravation  which  he  and 
bis  imitators  succeeded  to .  a  considerable  extent  in  forcing 
upon  it;  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  retain,  we  should  hope, 
the  benefit  of  that  grammatical  correctness,  and  that  com¬ 
pleteness  in  the  organization  of  sentences,  in  which  he  so 
much  surpassed  all  his  predecessors.  Notwithstanding,  how¬ 
ever,  the  loo  evident  influence  of  this  powerful  aiid  perverted 
ityle  on  that  of  Dr.  Drake,  he  has  retained  a  grammatical 
negligence  which  could  not  be  pardoned^  even  if  he  had  net 
btd  the  benefit  of  so  perfect  an  example  of  grammaiical  ac¬ 
curacy. 

Every  candid  reader  will  agree  with  our  author  in  attrihut- 
wg  some  portion  of  Johnson’s  perpetual  horror  of  death  to 
wretchedly  morbid  mental  and  corporeal  constitution ; 
at  the  same  time,  supposing  (if  we  are  correct  in  »up- 

Kour  author’s  opinion  to  he,  that  had  his  mind  been 
irbid  it  would  have  vanquished  the  fear  of  death  on 
ground  of  meritorious  virtue,  we  own  this  would  seem  to 
“S  after  we  have  read  Boswell’s  hook,  to  imply  no  very  high 
^ndard  of  morality  in  estimating  Ids  character,  to  say  no¬ 
ting  of  the  erroneous  llieology.  Surely  no  light  sliaro  of 
^‘^Ipahility  weighed  on  his  conscience,  and  this  powerfully 
^Mbined  with  a  melancholy  temperament,  to  oppress  a 
wind  which  had  at  the  same  time  but  very  confused  and 
unsatisfactory  views  of  anoth^r^  and  the  only  ground  on  which 
<l^ih  can  rationally  or  safely  be  set  at  dehance.  On  this 
^nnd  it  U  set  at  defiance  by  many  of  the  very  humblest 
on  earth  ;  and  it  must  be  owing  to  ignorance  of  such 
^'aniplos,  as  well  as  an  inconsideralion  of  a  most  ©ssen^jjil 
*f^icle  of  the  Christian  faith,  that  Dr.  D.  can  so  easily 
VoL  VIII,  •  4  I 
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po«»itivcly  pronounce,  not  only  without  any  fuspicion  of 
error,  but  even  without  heinp;  apparently  senMble  of  tnj 
thinjj  j;loomv  and  dismal  in  the  assertion,  that  ‘  to  he  con. 
fident  of  acceptance  hereafter  would  certainly  be  presump¬ 
tion.’  Voi.  1.  p.  461. 

We  have  not  left  onrseivcs  space  for  any  thinjr  ]|l;e  m 
adequate  notice  of  the  long  sequel  of  the  work  before  ui, 
and  must  be  content  to  commend  it  strongly,  in  general  lerrai, 
as  a  very  entertaining  miscellany  of  literary  history  and  bio, 
prap^iy.  The  enumerated  periodical  works  subsequent  to 
the  Rambler  amount  to  considerably  more  than  a  hundred; 
and  the  entire  list,  beginning  with  the  Taticr,  which  com- 
nienct'd  April  1 2th,  1709,  and  ending  with  the  Burnisher, 
published  at  the  end  of  IHOI,  comprizes  no  less  than 
hundred  and  turnti^  one.  I'he  works  marked  as  most  distin¬ 
guished  since  the  Rambler,  are  the  Adventurer,  the  World, 
the  Connoisseur,  the  Idler,  the  Mirror,  the  Lounger,  the  Oh# 
server,  and  the  Looker-On.  In  following  down  this  train, 
in  chroiwlogical  order,  though  a  |K'rio<l  of  half  a  century, 
with  meritorious  industry  of  research,  and  a  pleasing  viva¬ 
city  of  narration,  o»ir  antlmr  has  furnished  a  vast  number  of 
particulars  which  every  reader  will  be  glad  to  know,  concerning 
a  multitude  of  scholars,  wits,  and  geniuses,  of  various  magni¬ 
tudes,  some  of  whom  have  established  themselves  in  perma¬ 
nent  possession  of  the  public  knowledge  and  friendship, 
while  others  are  likely  to  be  indebted  for  any  acquainttnet 
or  kindness  they  may  recover  and  retain  among  us,  much 
more  to  what  has  here  been  written  by  Dr.  Drake,  than  to 
any  thing  they  wrote  or  did  themselves. 

Art.  XI 1.  Devout  Meditaticfu^  the  Chrutian  Oraiory^  by  the  Rev. 
Bcnjjniin  Bennct ;  with  an  Introduction  on  retired  Devotion  in  g» 
ml :  abridged  and  newly  arranged  in  four  parti,  with  Memoin  of 
the  Author,  by  S.  Palmer.  12mo.  pp.  xxii.  345.  Gale,  Curtii  aod 
Fenner,  1812. 

^'HE  venerable  author  of  this  edition  of  Bennet’i  Christian  Oratory 
has  already  discovered  his  qualifications  for  this  species  of  labour, 
by  ruWishing  several  txcellcnt  devotional  works,  and  abridgments,  that 
have  been  very  acceptable  to  the  religious  public.  Of  the  present  wof^ 
in  its  original  state,  Dr.  Doddridge  had  said,  *  It  had  bees  better  hadi 
been  less;*  and  the  author  confessed  himself,  in  his  preface,  that ‘he  M 
exc<*eded  all  due  bounds.*  Mr.  Palmer  ha^  correctf?d  many  inaccurscic^ 
p.irrd  aw.iy  excrescences,  condensed  parts  that  were  by  far  too  dift** 
transposed  some  paragraphs,  and  even  sections,  and,  by  prefixing  tod* 
whole  a  short  but  satisfactory  account  of  Mr.  Bennet's  fife  and  cnamctfr, 
ni.ide  a  portable  volum?,  which  all  Christiani,  who  wUb  to  cherish  idt* 
fouooal  spirit,  will  lind  it  prolluble  to  peruse. 
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Art  Xin»  The  suhitiw^  •/  a  Convert  attorn  with  John  Bellingham^  the 
tisasiiiQ  of  the  Lte  Rij^ht  Hon.  Spencer  Perccfol,  on  Sunday,  May  17, 
1812,  the  day  previous  to  his  execution  ;  together  with  some  general 
femarki.  By  Daniel  Wilson,  A.  M.  Minister  of  Su  John’s  Chapel, 
Bedford  Row;  and  Vice- Principal  of  Su  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford, 
Svo.  pp.  60«  Hatchard,  1812. 

A  Publication  from  this  most  excellent  writer  cannot  fail  of  receiving  a 
cordial  welcome  from  all  who  have  the  slighte-^t  acquainunce  witli  die 
few  performances  he  has  already  given  to  the  public  ;  nor  will  the  present 
very  interesting  pamphlet  disappoint  their  expectations.  The  interview  to 
which  the  tide  page  refers  took  place,  it  uppears,  at  die  suggestion  of  a 
distinguished  member  of  parliame  nt,  a  friend  of  the  late  dei^y  lamented 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  was  umiertaken  on  the  part  of  Mr.  W, 
hom  a  truly  benevolent  Christian  anxiety  to  awaken  the  mind  of  the  pri- 
looer  to  a  sane  contjemplation  of  the  question  at  issue  between  his  passions 
and  hts  conscience.  So  effectually,  however,  had  he  submitted  to  the 
former  the  strong  workings  of  his  powerful  mind,  that  the  latter  appeared 
to  be  nearly  extinct  within  him,  and  the  impressive  and  evangelical  appeals 
of  his  visitor  were  either  repelled,  evaded,  or  more  frequendy  adiiuttcd 
wltii  a  quiet  apathy  of  assent,  which  shewed  most  clearly  the  unmoved 
depravity  of  his  heart.  It  is  not  practicable  to  abridge  a  conversation,  of 
ahich  every  part  bore  direedy  upon  the  awful  state  of  die  criminal.  He 
wai  pressed  forcibly,  faithfully,  and  eloquently,  by  his  excellent  monitor ; 
but  he  was  uniformly  ir.sensible^ready  in  his  answers — and  singularly 
2pi  in  his  references  to  Scripture.  The  following  passage  will  serve  to 
convey  some  idea  of  the  extraordinary  disposition  of  the  criminal,  and  the 
earnest  endeavours  of  the  preacher  to  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
guilt. 

'  I  thought  it  DOW  proper,  as  every  other  mode  of  address  had  failed, 
and  his  last  direful  crime  had  been  introduced,  to  turn  the  conversation 
towards  it ;  and  as  1  found  he  spoke  on  the  subject  with  the  same  calm 
indifference  and  monstrous  apathy  as  on  the  general  topics  of  religion,  1 
conceived  1  could  not  begin  with  any  thing  more  calculated  to  soften  him, 
than  a  most  interesting  and  affecting  circumstance  with  which  1  had  been 
furnished  the  moment  before  I  went  to  the  prison.  1  accordingly  told  liioi 
1  had  an  anecdote  to  relate  to  him,  which  waa  sufheieot,  1  thought,  to 
ndt  a  heart  of  stone ;  and  then  read  to  him  a  letter,  stating,  that  the 
sflicted  Mrs.  Perceval,  with  her  orphan  children,  had  knelt  round  the 
corpse  of  her  murdered  husband,  and  had  put  up  earnest  prayers  to  God  for 
his  murderer.  **  Thus,”  said  1,  “  while  you,  on  a  mere  presumption  of 
itjurv  in  your  own  mind,  have  assassinated  a  man  who  had  never  per* 
tonally  injured  you,  and  whose  amiable  and  benevolent  character  you 
cannot  but  acknowledge,  his  widowed  partner,  whose  injuries  from  you 
arc  incalculably  greater  than  any  you  can  even  pretend  to  have  received 
from  Mr.  l^crceval,  has,  in  all  the  poignancy  of  her  anguish,  been  odering 
up  prayers  to  God  on  your  behalf.” 

*  As  I  was  sunding  up  to  read  the  letter  by  a  dimly  burning  candle 
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a;^uin4»  the  wall  of  the  cell,  my  friend  look  paiiicular  notice  of  the  nmr, 
derrr's  countenance,  and  distinctly  obserecd,  that,  on  licannij  thii  totich- 
ing  account,  he  hun^r  down  his  head  for  an  instant  (for  he  had  brfore 
bo*n  6trdfa»tlv  looking  at  us',  as  though  he  was  much  affected.  HeiooB, 
however,  resumed  his  former  attitude,  and  said,  as  or\'  recollecting  hlai* 
self,  “  i  his  was  a  C  hii^iian  spirit!  she  must  be  a  good  woman.  Her 
conduct  was  more  like  a  Christian’s  than  my  own,  certainly.”  I  cannot 
doubt  tlr.t.  though  this  answer  was  made  nearly  in  his  usual  manner,  and 
was  in  itself  a  proof  of  a  deplorable  Impenitence,  he  was  still  at  this  insuot 
convinced  in  his  conscience  of  the  abomin.ible  nature  of  his  crime, 
found  some  diificuhy  in  suppicssing  the  voice  of  trifth.* 

The  comments  which  follow  this  statement  arc  admirably  appropriate. 
They  arc  a  kind  of  clinical  lecture  on  a  diseesetl  heart.  Indeed,  this  ii, 
altogether,  a  remarkable  and  interesting  document.  It  exhibits  a  lingalar 
instance  of  n  ental  depravity,  in  a  man  whose  talents,  if  rightly  and  pene* 
ve:ingly  excited,  might  make  him  respectable  and  happy  j  and  yet  io 
whose  mild  courtesy  of  manner,  and  tranquil,  dignified  demeanor,  we  seem 
rather  to  trace  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  gentleman,  than  the  des¬ 
perate  mnlipnity  of  the  assassin. 

On  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  awful  trariiK* 
tion,  no  doubt  remains  on  our  minds  of  the  insanity  of  Bellingham— in 
insanity,  however,  which  would  not  afford  him  any  adequate  defence  it 
the  public  or  the  internal  tribunal — an  insanity  induced  and  confirmed  by 
the  indulgence  of  bad  and  malignant  passions. 

Art.  XIV\  Alemotrs  rj the  Crtlednnlan  f/ortieuliunjl  Soriety,  No.  I.  1815, 
8vo.  price  Ss.  Longman  and  Co. 

n^HIS  Society  apprnra  to  have  been  originally  instituted  in  1809,  in 
imitation  of  the  London -Horticultural  Society,  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith 
being  appoiuiet^  first  presitit  nt,  and  Sir  James  Hal*,  Dr.  Rutherford,  Dr, 
Coventiy,  and  Mr  Hunt^  r,  vice-presidents.  The  members  meet  qtiir- 
torly,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  •  communications,  adjudging  pn/ei, 
electing  numlHrrs,  and  of  proposing  a  list  both  of  the  questions  to  be 
soUeil,  and  of  the  prizes  for  horiiciiltural  p  eductions,  suited  to  the  seasons 
of  the  G.fierent  meetings.  As  the  utility  to  the  public  of  such  socirtifi 
d.jHTids  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted,  and  their  enquiries 
ciir*ctrH  it  is  gratifying  that  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  Caledo¬ 
nian  Hoitici  irural  Society  will  prove  a  mere  goosebcTry  show.  It  has 
flv»  intention,  we  tiud,  from  Dr.  Ifuncan’i  Discourse,  at  the  Quarterly 
Meeting,  Dccen  ber  3,  IHIl,of  putting  proposed  improvements  to  the 
test  of  ex})crliiiont ;  a  caution  which  the  fondness  of  proj^'Ctors  for  llie 
offsjMing  offlieir  own  fanvy  renders  highly  necessary,  before  such  a  so- 
cieiy  c  m  ncomm  nd  iIk-.ti  to  general  adoption. 

In  the  I  osent  i  unitar  ot  the  Society’s  memoirs,  the  iw'O  most  impor¬ 
tant  papers  an ,  on  the  L'i.-k*  <c  in  the  rotate,  but  too  well  known  by  the 
ii.ime  of  il;e  Cut/;  tlie  toimer  by  Mr.  T.  Dickson,  the  latter  by  John 
fttiruili  Lsq.  Both  adoiit  the  coticcioest  of  Mr,  Knight’s  difcorc^i 
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^  (ftrj  mode  of  propagation,  except  by  seed,  is  merely  an  cxteniion  of 
^  individual,  which  must  sooner  or  later  become  extinct ;  and  contc- 
Qucfltly  esteem  the  whole  scries  of  crops,  raised  from  any  Hven  vanety  of 
porate,  by  cuttings,  as  different  stages  in  the  progress  of  that  variety  io^ 
irirdk  lital  decay.  The  curl  appears  to  be  analogous  to  the  infirmity  of 
old  Mr-  hhirreff  therefore  insists  upon  the  well  known  preventive, 
of  railing  fresh  stock  from  the  seed  ;  but  Mr.  Dickson  gives  some  direc* 
ooBi  for  prolonging  the  existence,  at  least  for  a  limited  ])eriod,  of  such  as 
w(  ilready  possess.  He  found  that  plants  raised  from  cuttings,  taken 
from  the  dry  end  of  the  potato,  were  more  ^nerally  diseased,  than  when 
ihc  cuttings  had  been  taken  from  the  waxy  end,  or  that  to  which  the 
ndicic  is  affixed,  and  which  is  less  matured  than  the  other.  Hence  he 
inferred,  that  suffering  the  tubers  to  remain  too  long  in  the  ground,  was  a 
peani  of  hastening  the  disorder ;  and  lays  down  the  following  rules 

M.  To  procure  a  sound,  healthy,  seed -stock,  which  cannot  be  relied 
I  OB,  unless  obtained  from  a  part  of  the  high  country,  where,  from 
\  the  climate  and  other  circumstances,  the  tubers  are  never  over-ripened. 

‘2.  To  plant  such  potatoes  as  are  intended  to  supply  seed-stock  for  the 
foiuing  season,  at  least  a  fortnight  later  than  those  punted  for  crop,  and  to 
ok?  them  up  whenever  the  hauim  or  stems  become  of  a  yellow-green 
colour:  at  this  period,  the  cuticle,  or  outer  skin  of  the  tubers,  may  be 
caiily  rubbed  off  ^'tween  the  finger  and  thumb. 

*5.  To  prevent  those  plants  that  arc  intended  to  produce  seed  stock  for 
thf  ensuing  year,  from  producing  Howers  or  seeds,  by  cutting  them  off  in 
embryo,  taking  care,*  however,  to  take  no  more  off  than  the  extreme  tops, 
ai  by  uking  more  the  crop  may  be  injured/ 

From  other  essays,  of  minor  importance,  we  only  extract  the  fol« 

I  lowing  method  of  destroying  or  preventing  the  caterpillars  that  infest 
I  gooseberry-bushes.  Should  it  prove  effectual,  it  will  well  reward  the 
Uouble  of  trying  the  experiment. 

'  Collect  as  much  drift  tea^weeJ  from  the  beach,  when  opportunity  oc¬ 
curs,  as  will  cover  the  gooseberry  compartment  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five 
^  iBchcs.  Lay  it  on  in  autumn.  Let  this  covering  remain  untouched 
(luring  the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  As  the  season  advances,  dig 
k  in.* 


Art.  XV.  IVttinhnm  Hills  a  deicriptive  Poem^  with  Illustrations.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  Pentycross,  M.  A.  late  Rector  of  St.  Mary,  Wallingford. 
Tiird  edition,  8vo.  price  Is.  (4to.  28.).  Wallingford,  Bradford; 
Crosby  and  Co  1 8  i  2. 

|T  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  nve  interer.  to  descriptive  poetry  than  to 
iny  other  sprcies  of  composition ;  the  constant  r*currrnce  or  the  saaic 
®l^ti  requiring  a  niori*  than  ordinary  degree  of  taste  and  discrimination, 
to  cof»  bine  and  vary,  and  of  rich  and  vigorou'  versiiic-uoo,  to  m.inc  the 
painting  pleasing  and  effective,  in  some  or  thesi*  requimtes,  this 
poem  is  deficient.  In  reading  some  of  the  couplets,  we  could  not  but  wish 
^wiully  that  the  author's  notion  of  the  lan^mige  of  poetry  fuQ  been  a 
^  more  exalted.— For  instance : 
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•  Time,  with  his  harnmn^  hath  in  pieces  beat 
The  far-famed  Choulsey*8  rich  monastic  seat^ 

In  these  same  strcets,  ah  !  now  tfu  fratj  h  growrif 
A  town  where  fields,  and  fields  where  stood  a  town.*  p. 

*  O’er  frozen  streams  and  pits  of  ice  slie  came. 

By  night — hard  venture  for  so  high  a  dame — 

And,  breathless,  while  she  urged  her  trembling  pace'. 
Winter’s  ikarfi  morseij  cui  /ur  r^yal  face . p 

Altogether,  however,  this  poem  is  the  production  of  an  amiable,  if  sot 
of  a  highly  poetic  mind. 


Art.  XVI.  Pious  Selections^  from  the  Works  of  Thomas  k  Kempts,  Dr, 
Doddridge,  Miss  lk)wdler,  Sir  J.  Stonebouse,  Bishop  SheiM, 
Mrs.  Burneu,  &:c.  5cc.  By  Miss  Marshall.  Svo.  Price  Ss.  6d.  Htu 
chard,  18  If. 

are  always  disposed  to  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  publicatioM  lie 
the  present.  They  revive  tJie  memory  ot  departed  excellence;  and 
to  those  whose  reading,  from  whatever  circumstances  of  necessity  sr 
neglect,  has  been  circumscribed,  may  supply  not  only  matter  for  proh^e 
m^itation,  but  that  deficiency  in  tlieir  acquisitions  which  has  left  tboD 
without  the  knowledge  of  our  best  moral  and  theological  writers.  Wiib 
respect  to  the  present  compilation,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  reiertothe 
names  quoted  in  the  title,  and  to  observe  that  the  extracts  in  general  Mcn 
to  have  been  judiciously  made. 


Art.  XVII.  PhmcLi  Fabula^  in  Usum  Scholarum  expur^atx.  Cum  Notk 
Anglic  is.  Studio  C.  Bradley,  12mo.  Longman  and  Co.  1812. 

W  HERE  the  fables  of  Phxdrus  form  part  of  the  routine  of  a  school,  1 
the  present  edition  cannot  but  be  useful.  The  text  appears  to  be 
correct ;  and,  without  being  so  encumbered  as  to  prevent  the  exercise  of 
the  pupil’s  faculties,  is  sufhcicntly  elucidated  to  enable  him  to  proceed  with 
east*  i  uhilo  the  external  ap|)earance  is  more  plca:>ing  than  the  generality  of 
our  classical  school  books. 


Art.  XV HI.  Two  Sermons  ftreacJkeJ  before  ike  FriestJs  and  Supftorlers sf 
the  I'roUstani  Dissenting  Academy  at  Homer  lorn,  on  the  Completion  of 
the  necessary  Repairs,  and  Improvements  of  the  Premises,  on  Wedoei* 
day,  December  11,  1811.  By  Robert  Winter,  D.  D.  and  Wilks® 
Bengo  Collycr,  D.  D.  Svo.  pp.  80.  Conder,  Black,  See.  1812. 

WE  have  read  these  excellent  and  appropriate  discourses  with  msch 
satisfaction.  The  first,  by  Dr.  Winter,  from  Ephesians,  c.  iv.^«  H 
8c  12  on  *  the  great  importance  of  a  holy  and  karned  ministry,*  is  s  no® 
judicious  i  xpoiition  of  the  principles  and  arguments  fairly  deductble  fron 
the  text ;  embracing  an  extensive  scc^  of  enquiry,  and  treating  cm 
point  in  quostiou  with  sound  reasoning  and  manly  eloquence.  Ur. 
yrr's  sc'imon  is  from  the  same  text,  with  the  additicn  of  the  foUowi^ 
Tcrsc,  but  supers  nothing,  in  point  either  of  interest  or  ability,  firom 


Winter’s  and  Collyer’s  Sermons. 

coincidence.  Without  any  ambitious  display  of  oratorical 
jecoruion  or  arrangement,  he  describes,  in  a  calm,  serious,  and  impressiTe 
oiBOfr,  *  the  Gospel  ministry,  m  its  origin,  design,  and  consummation/ 

A  i^ort  extract  from  each  ot  these  discourses  will  suffice  to  confirm  our 
ftcoomeo^^tion  of  them 

«  No  one  can  think  correctly  on  the  moat  important  subiects  in  reli^ont 
ssksi  hit  own  mind  is  under  the  habitual  and  powerful  influence  of  dirine 
tjwh.  He  who  merely  speculates  on  those  topics  of  inquiry  which  rebte 
to  the  highest  interests  of  sinful  men,  although  to  a  certain  extent  hit 
pffcntiofis  may  be  just  and  accurate,  destitute  of  those  eiews  of  their 
ifldifKhial  ind  eeerlasting  importance,  which  are  conformable  to  the  re- 

Ctations  of  the  holy  scriptures.  Where  this  deficiency  is  justly  attri- 
to  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  it  is  a  most  awful  consideration,  both 
oi  hit  own  account,  and  on  account  of  his  hearers.  An  unconverted 
foioister  is  in  the  most  truly  dangerous  situation,  which  can  be  imagined 
ooiifr  a  profession  of  the  gospel.  All  his  statements  of  truth  virtually 
tooderan  himself,  for  not  yielding  to  its  sanctifying  and  renewing  power. 
Aod  with  regard  to  the  probable  influence  of  his  ministry,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  inagined  that  the  hearts  of  others  should  be  warmed  and  renewed  by 
thecoldl  correct  statements  which  arc  placed  before  them,  but  which 
hare  never  produced  any  corresponding  effect  on  him  who  has  presented 
then.  To  the  views  of  a  Christian  minister,  deckled  habitual  piety  U  of 
the  highest  importance.*  Dr,  lVinter*s  Sermon^  pp.  9,  10. 

*  The  exertion  of  preaching  is  the  least  of  its  labours.  The  secret  an- 
aiety  lest  we  should  not  acquit  ourselves  as  we  ought  in  the  sight  of  God 
--dre  necessity  of  adminiatci  ing  to  others,  whatever  be  our  own  circum- 
lUocei,  and  whatever  be  the  state  of  our  minds — those  passions  of  our 
own  which  we  have  to  subdue,  and  tho^e  of  others  which  we  have  to  eo- 
cottDier— these  are  among  the  trials  of  this  ewori  of  the  ministry.  To  see 
tome  listening  with  listless  apathy  (if  indeed  they  can  be  said  to  listen  att 
sH)  to  truths  which  Jesus  taught,  which  he  died  to  seal,  which  fill  heaven 
with  astonishment  and  with  praises-^o  know  that  others  go  a  way  to  dis- 
*(polnt  all  the  hopes  which  we  had  formed,  to  violate  all  the  professions 
which  they  had  made,  to  ^  crucify  the  Lord  afresh,  and  to  put  him  to 
opfo  shame,*’  by  a  base  conformity  lo  the  present  evil  world— to  look 
W  a  field,  in  which  we  have  latMured  for  years  expecting  in  vain  the 
•^nging  of  the  seed  which  we  have  scattered  with  anxiety,  aod  watered 
TO  tears— and  to  see  it  all  waste  and  barren — to  retire  broken-hearted  to 
closet,  and  to  complain,  "  Who  hath  believed  our  report,  and  to  whom 
“  ihe  arm  of  the  Lord  levealed  ?*’— these  are  among  the  trials  of  the  work 
®f  the  ministry,  li  a  man  have  not  patience  to  bear  with  the  weak,  and 
*0  instruct  the  ignorant ;  if  he  cannot  consent  to  resign  his  own  case  for 
»ak.e  of  others ;  if  he  fear  to  encounter  calumny  aud  reproach,  from 
who  ought  to  strengthen  his  hands,  and  to  establish  his  heart— let 
not  think  of  the  ministry ;  for  all  these  things  must  be  tndured  aod 
•®^ounted.’  Dr.  Collier* g  Sermon^  pp.  60,  61. 

Both  these  gentlemen  appear  to  have  been  educated  at  the  Homertoo 
and  plead  the  cause  of  their  Alma  Mater  vrith  the  warmth  of 
^grauiudc. 


Clayton’s  Sermorii 

Art,  XIX.  Grrman  Extracts  Jrom  the  best  German  jiuthors ;  witb  (Se 
Wordi  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pafije,  and  a  I  dictionary  tt  ^ 
End,  for  Iran  dating  into  Engliih.  By  Geor  ge  Crabb.  Second  Edi. 
tioo,  1 2mo.  Boosey. 

^j*0  those  wlio  have  wished  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  Ger* 
man,  it  has  long  Ix^en  nutter  >f  serious  InconTcnience,  that  there  )i 
not  a  judicious  collection  of  extracts  fiom  the  classical  writers  in  that  laa. 
guage.  This  defect  is  now  in  some  measure  supplied  by  the  little 
volume  before  us  ;  since  it  is  a  selection,  made  wit!t  some  Judgnient,  fnmi 
those  authors  which,  though  of  a  wholesome  quality,  are,  from  their  scarw 
city  or  bulk,  or  expensiveness,  not  within  reach  of  the  student,  as  well  at 
from  the  salutary  and  innocent  parts  of  those,  who  have  debased  the  fnii 
of  their  genius  by  a  large  infusion  of  vice  and  irreligion.  But  while  to 
this  we  add,  that  it  is  printed  with  tolerable  accuracy,  we  must  say,  that 
the  pnper  and  type  are  mean  and  beggarly  in  the  extreme ;  and  that  the 
mistakes  In  the  use  of  the  long  and  siiort  s,  with  other  similar  anglicismt, 
give  it  a  singularly  old-fashioned  and  grotesque  appearance. 


Alt.  XX.  Tbe  ifreaJful  Sin  of  Suicide  ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Rev, 
Dr.  Wiunter’s  Meeting  House,  New  Court,  Carey  Street,  January  9ih, 
1812,  before  the  Monthly  Association  of  Congregational  Ministeri 
and  Churches.  By  George  Clayton.  8vo.  pp.  70.  Black  and  Co. 

TT  has  often  been  matter  of  the  greatest  astonishment  to  us,  that  men  of 
^  talent  should  have  thought  it  a  wonhy  exercise  of  their  powers,  to 
employ  them  in  the  attempt  to  diminish  the  horror  which  the  sane  mind 
must  always  feel  in  the  contemplation  of  the  crime  of  self-destructiodb 
Were  there  no  other  reason  to  be  urged  against  it,  than  that  it  is,  at  beilj 
an  action  of  tremendous  risk  and  responsibility,  this  alone  would  be  de¬ 
cisive  against  the  ex|wriment.  Yet  nume  taxed  his  characteristic  iub» 
ticty,  for  arguments  in  its  defence,  and  Montesquieu  vindicated  it,  in  a 
string  of  eloquent  epigrams.  These  men  were,  we  arc  persuaded,  actuated 
merely  by  the  contemptible  ambition *of  distinguishing  themselves  as  the 
able  supporters  of  a  daz/Iing  but  shameful  paradox ;  and  have  probably 
lacrificcd  many  a  deluded,  but  immortal  spirit,  to  their  disgusting  and 
malignant  sidfishness. 

The  subject  of  this  sermon  is  at  once  dangerous  and  enticing.  Nothing 
is  more  easy  than  to  overwhelm  it  with  declamatory  common  places;  few 
things  less  so  than  to  treat  it  wlili  skill,  delicacy,  and  decision.  It  ii  the 
meritetl  praise  of  Mr.  Clayton,  that  he  has  successfully  atchieved  a  task  of 
Considerable  difhculty.  For  his  text  he  has  chosen  Acts  xvi.  28 ;  and 
in  discoursing  upon  it,  he  considers  the  criminality  of  suicidi*— cnumcrstei 
the  causes  and  occasions  by  which  men  are  ordinarily  impelled  to  the  com¬ 
mission  of  it— and  adduces  some  considerations  to  enlorce  the  apoitoBc 
dissuasion.  As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  this  discourse,  wc  insert  the 
following  animated  expostulation  i 

1.  •  Consider  tlut  the  animated  structure  of  the  human  frame 
curious  and  exquisite  workmansliip  of  God.  **  The  Lord  God  formed 
rono  out  of  the  dust  of  the  giQuiid»  and  breathed  ioto  his  Dostnle  die 
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of  Hff ,  and  man  became  a  Ilvlnfr  soul.  It  is  he  that  hath  made  us» 
cot  uir  ourselves.  Let  ua  make  man,  said  he,  in  our  imagi*.  in  our 
ovt  likeness.  He  upholdcth  our  soul  in  lile ;  lor  in  him  we  lire,  and 
itofr,  and  have  our  being.'*  1  am  “  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,**  and 
fd  1  It  lilvrty  impiously  to  dumolUh  tiie  admirable  mechanism  of  God  i 
\\’bo  would  jH)8scss  ihc  temerity,  if  he  had  the  power,  to  annihilate  the 
B3?Tftic?  Who  would  presume  to  quench  the  sun  in  the  firmamimt — to 
blot  the  moon  from  her  orbit — to  scatter  the  stars  of  heaven — to  dry  up 
iW  watfrs  of  the  ocean — and  dissolve  the  fabric  of  the  globe?  ^\nd  if 
to  wch  extravagant  enterprize  can  be  harboured,  for  a  moment,  even  m 
thought,  with  respect  to  the  world,  w'hy  shouldst  thou,  O 
Bja.  uke  injurious  freedoms  with  thyself — a  world  of  wonders — a  world 
ii  miniature?  Who  gave  thee  permission  to  quench  that  eloquent  eye  in 
lie  darkness  of  death  ?  By  what  warrant  dost  thou  reduce  those  active 
Labi  loan  incapacity  for  motion  and  exertion  ?  \V’’ho  granted  dice  licence 
a  dinolvc  tlic  earthly  houj:e  of*  thy  tabernacle  wiili  thine  own  hands  ? 
Tooch,  at  iliy  peril,  a  single  oin.  Loosen,  if  thou  darest,  the  minuU'tt 
cori  Arc  not  the  ravages  ot  time  alone  sadiciently  cxp‘ditiou8  ?  Hrve- 
irtct  thyself ;  thou  art  an  awful,  a  mysterious  compound — thou  art  the 
icieabUoce  of  thy  God. — Do  thyself  no  a  irra.* 

The  metaphysical  note  doe**,  not  quit?*,  please  iis.  The  positions  are 
jfvbibly correct,  but  Mr.  Claytoa*j  *  unknown  friend'  does  not  seem  to 
sue  them  in  the  i^est  and  most  cor>i>orted  way.  The  double  anecdote  at 
jf.66— bJ>,  is  most  interesting  and  imprewive. 

lAitXXL’fAfLt/daruI^Wi/frufitj/ruflon  of  the  Ri^hi  Hon,  S fencer  Perceval ; 
Woding  a  copious  Narrative  of  every  Event  of  Impoitance,  foreign 
asJ  domestic,  from  his  Entr.mcc  into  public  Life  to  the  present  Times  ; 
1  Detail  of  his  Assassinaiioa,  &c.  &c. ;  with  the  probable  Consequences 
d  the  sudden  Overthrow  if  tlie  Remains  of  his  Administration,  drc. 
&c.;  and  a  Development  of  the  Delicate  Investigation.  By  Charles 
VmiLni  "Viliiams,  Lsq.  12mo.  pp.  I'nce  Gn.  Siiei  wooil, 

1812. 

(]ST  of  those  pieces  of  literary  manufacture  which  regularly  nialte  theli 
ippcarancc  on  the  death  of  any  cclcbiafed  prsonage.  Charles  Veru- 
kn  Williiims,  Esquire,  at  an  Mtonishing  expnee  o*  lalrour  and  intellect, 
*-»  taniacked  those  recondite  and  unerring  sources  of  political  intelii- 
the  newspapers ;  and  none,  we  are  persuaded,  but  those  who  liave 
^  io  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  giimpse  of  tlie  scarce  records  referred  to, 
^^'^gratulatc  himself  on  being  in  full  possession  of  the  conurnts  of  this 


^812^^^*  Toung  person:,  I -mo.  -Winiamf. 

pHE  pi^^y 

and  good  intentions  of  the  compiler  of  these  pages,  are 
.  *‘^“^*honable ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  manifest  so  cKrcgio«i3  a  want 
and  taste,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  Utc  praise  wlilch 
better  executed,  would  have  dcKnred. 

Hvill.  .4K  • 
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Art.  XXI I  T«  An  Essaifon  the  Authtnt\c\ty  of  the  Ne<w  ^ 

Account  of  the  ancient  Versions,  and  some  of  the  principal  G«if 
Manuscripts.  By  I.  F.  Gylef»  E&q*  A.  M.  8vo.  pp.  112. 

1812.  ^ 

AT  the  books  of  the  New  Tc<tament  were  viitten  by  the  pmo9 
to  whom  they  arc  usually  ascribed,  is  a  preposition  of  which  no  oie, 
who  has  been  at  the  trouble  to  read  what  has  been  said  in  proof  of  k,  by 
Lardner,  Paley,  Less,  Michatlis,  Gregory,  and  a  host  of  inferior  aothon, 
can  entertain  the  smallest  doubt,  'fo  attempt  to  improve  or  to  alter  tint 
reasoning,  would  be  worse  than  trifling,  wcie  there  not  a  great  nwlttdt 
of  )>er8ons  too  busy  or  too  indolent  to  work  through  an  ordinary  rohoe. 
The  Ix  nefit  of  this  respt  ct.ible,  because  numerous  class  of  the  commeem, 
Mr.  Gyles  has  studied  in  the  present  £ss.iy.  His  object  was  to  cow 
prise,  in  the  compass  of  an  hour’s  reading,  some  important  a-gumeiiti  iir 
the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament,  w'ith  ns  much  general  infomuiioi 
on  the  subject  as  could  be  condensed  into  the  proposed  limits.  The  w 
pics  or.  which  he  insists,  arc,  the  ancient  versions  and  manuscripts,  tW 
testimony  of  the  early  adversaries  and  abettors  of  Christianity,  aodtk 
fitylc  of  the  New  Testament.  Mr.  Gyles  has  done  just  w.hat  he  p> 
post'd  ;  being  quick  and  conclusive.  Each  of  the  circumstaocei  «ki 
ne  has  noticccl,  though  co^nt  in  itself,  is  more  than  doubly  so,  wbtt 
combined  with  its  fellows.  If,  therefore*  the  Greek  and  Latin  quoatim 
Were  entirely  omitted,  and  if  the  facts  from  which  our  author  itnooi 
after  being  properly  explained  and  enriched  with  several  important  cifaa> 
stances,  which  may  be  found,  for  instance,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  tbeki 
part  ol  I’aley’s  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  were  made  tobts 
on  the  point,  with  concentrated  force,  this  Essay  would,  it  seems  to  a 
be  somewhat  iroproved.-^A  word  is  enough  to  the  wise. 
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Art.  XXIV.  KosmoJogHhe  G^schichte  der  Natur^  lAc.  Cosmolojii 
History  of  Nature,  e8|)ccially  of  the  Mineral  and  Vegetable 
doms.  By  M.  de  Hagen.  8vc.  pp.  340.  Heidelberg. 


^J'HF.RE  is  something  so  whimsical  in  several  of  these  writer’s, 
mologicaP  speculations,  that  a  short  account  of  them  roayaaw*^ 
it  does  not  edify.  Indeed  his  performance  furoishes  one  of 
rem  irkable  instances  that  has  fallen  under  our  notice,  of  the  rcienoi 


llCfl  It  IS  poi 

It  is  well  1 


which  it  is  possible  for  a  modem  philosophi  to  indulge. 

It  is  well  known  that  die  ancients  regarded  the  earth  and  the 
planets  of  tlie  system,  her  ncigbboursi  as  ammals.  Some 
French  savam  revived  this  doctrine ;  and  having  revived  it  they 
witli  bestirred  themselves  in  its  support  and  defence,  con  amon. 
sandrais  insisted  that  the  terrestrial  globe  was  an  animal  sid 


w  hich  Pat/in  explained  by  demonstrating  tliat  it  had  an  orgamc^ 
not,  indeed,  that  its  organiziidon  was  precisely  that  of  an  anim**** 
would  he  venture  to  pledge  himself  that  it  was  strictly  si>eakiftg  . 
a  vegetable ;  but  it  was  that  of  a  world.  Kven  de  la  Metherie* 


Principles  ol  Natural  Philosophy  adopted  this  hypothesis  aoJ  bclnl^^ 
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I  all  great  jjlobes.  The  sun — the  planets — ^thelr  secondarlei— ill  went 
2inDftf<i;  all  "’^re  animals  of  particular  species.  M.  de  Hagen  has 
improved  on  this  most  simple  theory.  He  attributes  to  the  8un» 
^liftancct  a  generative  faculty  ;  and  he  divides  the  planets  and  comets 
ioio  male  and  female.  This  indeed  is  something  worth  knowing  ;  and 
ji  (tidently  a  most  important  addition  to  the  discoveries  of  his  prcdcccs- 
ion.  Mercury  in  conjunction  with  Venus  and  the  earth»  becomes,  if 
^  iniy  credit  the  report  of  M.  de  Hagen,  the  principle  of  corporization  ; 
tk  Earth  per  set  is  the  principle  of  liberty  ;  and  Venus  the  principle  of 
perffCtion.  , 

After  this  discovery,  we  shall  certainly  think  it  oor  duty  to  watch  tht 
podons  of  these  planets  very  narrowly :  for  perhaps  it  may  be  fbuDd| 
dot  all  the  appearances  of  comets  have  been  subsequent  to  the  conjunc* 
tioQ  of  the  *  principles  of  corporization,’  and  consequent  on  the  effluX 
tbescc  emanaung.  Herachell  supposes  that  comets  may  in  time  become 
pborts ;  and  that  after  a  sufficient  number  of  revolutions,  in  which  they 
pay  learn  somewhat  of  the  duties  they  will  have  to  fulfil  in  more  regular 
erbits — supposing  them  to  be  endowed  with  animation,  dec.  M.  dt 
Hagen  insists — they  may  be  admitted  to  their  places  in  the  planetary 
(Jioms.  In  short,  comets  are  young  planets  ;  a  proposition  which  we 
Aould  not  hesitate  to  defend  against  all  opposers,  if  we  were  not  some* 
that  dismayed  by  the  vigour  with  which  our  author  asserts — not  advert# 
iig  to  the  support  his  theory  would  derive  from  this  hypothesis — that 
noKU  are  old  planets.  He  thinks,  however,  that  they  retain  the  prin# 
dplet  of  their  own  peculiar  vitality  ;  and  that  they  possess  an  atmosphere 
toinitely  more  active,  as  well  at  more  extensive  than  that  of  planets,  on 
vhkh  account  they  possess  a  very  powerful  moral  influence  over  the 
evth  and  other  statlonaries.  He  infers,  that,  this  being  proved,  the 
approach  of  a  comet  should  fill  us  with  a  reverential  dread  and  awe,  not 
to  uy  apprehension  and  terror ;  feelings  extremely  different  from  those 
vhich  they  would  tend  to  excite,  if  they  were  sent  abroad  merely  to  see 
tl)e  world,  (as  our  unlicked  countrymen  formerly  were  on  the  Grand 
Toar)  before  they  took  their  seats  among  their  cluers  and  betters,  in  the 
planetary  nvittenagemote. 

Not  to  leave  his  system  imperfect,  our  author  enters  into  a  comparison 
^  the  planets  with  the  metals  and  minerals  3  and  exhiHrating  it  is  to 
tliiok,  that  while  the  number  of  the  planetary  offspring  continues  to  in# 
cmie,  by  me<  ns  of  the  faculties  and  pinciplet  already  described,  the 
somber  of  metals  and  minerals  increases  also,  it  may  be  confidently  hoped 
Is  s  proportion  amply  sufheitot  to  answer  all  the  requisitions  and  pur* 
this  com'parison.  Whether  our  author  be  perfectly  correct  in 
comparing  the  moon  to  .sulphur,  and  comets  to  phosphorus,  we  must 
our  readers  to  determine :  And  as  the  whole  subject  is  rather  of  a 
cssjeaural  nature,  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed  us  to  hint  a  doubt  whether 
M.  de  Hagen  has  not  sent  his  volume  of  340  pges  into  the  world 
(mmewhat  like  the  juvenile  planets  of  which  we  nave  been  speaking)  to  ' 
occasion  to  wise  remarks  and  rational  reflections.  In  this,  however^ 
•r  must  beg  his  pardon  if  we  disappoint  him ;  for  whatever  be  our 
*coer^on  for  his  theory,  in  our  humble  opinion  the  addition  of  rational 
**lcctioos,  would  spoil  it  convplctely. 
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Art.  XXV.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 


Centhmen  anA  PulTishert  have  worh  tn  the  presto  will  ohhfttk 
Conductors  of  the  Y.ql\Z1\c  R  k  v  i  e  w,  ly  settd'w^  infcrmation  fhnsi 
of  the  Oilject^  extent,  and  prchalk  ^.nce  of  such  vuorks  ;  which  they  mm 
defend  ufon  leing  communicated  to  the  pullic,  If  conthtent  with  its  fuast. 


An  ortivo  voturue  of  Nino  On^in.*l 
5rrm<Jti«  i»f  Dr.  WatljiU,  which  have 
iHVtr  hrfiue  appeared  in  print,  in  in 
great  hint  ai dill and  accompanied 
a  prifaccliy  l>r.  J.  P,  Smith,  of 
liotitiiiun,  nill  ho  puhliditd  bhortly  by 
flalc,  ('orti'  and  Tepm  r. 

An  edition  of  iho  worW^  of  the  lato 
Krv.  Win.  Uom.dnc,  iucluding  Original 
l.oltn*,  nnil  hi-^  l'orn»»pond*  ncr,  in  six 
M'tnvo  volu:nt>.  i>  m-ariy  uady  for 
pnl  liiMtlon. 

Mr.  Iximrv 's  picpaiinp  .a  fiocond  \o- 
himeof  his  Ii*«tor>  of  the  F.nglidi  Tap- 
tists. 

Ill  the  rD,'«s.  *  Ohservntioiw  doigiictl 

1*4  a  Iteply  t»i  Thi‘*ight*  of  Dr.  Mahhy 
4*11  llic  dangers  of  circulating  tlu'S^rip- 
tuies  among  the  lower  ord«  r^,*  hv  tJie 
KeV.  J.  W.  Cunninghain,  Vicar  of  Har¬ 
row, 

Specilily  will  be  puhli%hrd,  nii  Ar- 
riwivt  of  thi  Piocft  dings  of  the  Public 
Meeting  held  at  the  Man**ion  llmitte,  on 
Tl  Ciriday  the  Tth  of  Auctn*t,  for  the 
purpose  4»f  estrthlishlnc  an  Auxiliary 
Bible  Rircirty  hir  the  (  Ity  of  lAindon, 
with  a  Pepoit  of  the  S|H*cchci. 

A  ('ootinustion  of  Dr.  N.ish's  His¬ 
tory  <u  U’orcfstersbire  is  ^aid  to  be  in 
pri  p.irition. 

ThiJ  third  voinme  of  Manninsr  and 
Frav’s  Surrey,  an*l  the  third  vuluo«eof 
Hutchins’s  lX•r>et^hire,  an-  fast  advanc- 
inc  Uirougli  tl*o  press, 

RulMTt,  Snit  es,  r.'ip  of  M.'iinsforth, 
i«  pN'p.ring  tor  the  pre»s  u  Ili>lory  'T 
ths-  C'ounly  of  Durham.  Tnc  work  will, 
by  nn-aits  of  a  lilHTal  subscripi.tm  fiw  tbc 
pur|»oH*,  U-  illustrated  by  engravings  of 
th(‘ ci)o>**t  euricvis  v|Kcio)cns  of  ancient 
wichiti-ctnre  in  the  ixmiity,  and  por- 
trdtsof  a  few  of  th«  moiit  dislitiguish* 
•il  men. 

Wr.  Clnttcibuck  h.'ismadc  great  pro- 
|trr<*«  in  his  History  of  llcrtford.diirc, 
and  the  work  will  spt'edily  be  put  into 
the  hiilds  of  the  printer. 

ThcKtv.  W.  it.  Daniel  will  speedily 
l>.ibli«>h  a  Mippliuieotar^’  >olui»«  to  hif 
rural  Sporla. 


In  the  press,  nn  Introduction  to  a 
Systimatie  Kdgeation,  in  tlie  virinn 
drpaitrmnts  of  Polite  Literature  uA 
Science,  with  practical  ndes  turtheWit 
tiii-thodi  of  studying  «ath  braDck  if 
useful  knowledgi*,  ami  direct'onf  to-tki 
most  npprovi'd  autburs.  By  the  Ra. 
Wm.  Shepherd,  Author  of  the  Lifeif 
Poffgio  .Rraeciolini ;  and  the  Rrr.  J. 
.loyre.  Illustrated  with  plates  hj  Lot* 
ly.  Ill  two\oluiiu‘S  octavo. 

The  Kilitor  of  *  Sidectlons  fioni  t^it 
Ccrtlrinan’s  Magazine,’  has  in  tin 
press,  in  two  octavo  voliimiw,  a  coIIm- 
tion  of  curious  and  interesting 
ti  >mslati*4l  from  the  originals  in  the  Bod* 
him  l.ibrnry,  with  biographiral  sad 
litirary  illustrations. 

A  secoiwl  edition  of  Sir  dolm  ralltm^ 
History  of  Hawstrad,  with  correetitM 
and  adtiitions,  is  printing  in  iq  clrgm 
style,  and  will  appear  early  in  Un 
Winter. 

The  Travels  of  Professor  Li chtewtaia 
in  Southern  Africa,  during  the  Jtm 
1H03,  •V,  5,  and  6,  are  nearly  ready  fer 
publication.  They  are  trainlatiogfroa 
the  Ciciinan  by  Aliss  Anne  Pluaiptrr, 
and  will  form  one  volume  in  quarto,  ae* 
lompaiiicd  by  engravings  from  drga* 
iiigw  taken  on  the  spot. 

A  new  edition  of  Sir  fJeorge  SteaHl 
M  ackeuzie’s  T ravels  in  Iceland  is  in 
hidcrabic  forwardiu'ss. 

In  the  rourve  of  the  present  inoi<k 
'  a  new  work  wdl  S*  publi<hcil,  in  thw# 
voliiTiief  0('tavo,  illustrated  with  waps 
iitider  the  title  of  Shipwrecks  and  Diw 
astiiw  at  Si  a,  or  Historical  Nsrratiftf 
4»f  the  most  noPtl  calamities  sod  pta* 
vUIcntial  deliverances,  which  have  i®» 
snltcilfnan  maritime  enterprise,  srilks 
sketch  of  the  %-:iriona  expedients  fcl 
pieserving  the  lives  of  inariaers. 

The  first  iiuuibcr  of  Dr.  Farre's  kfcs* 
bid  Auatomy  of  the  Liver  will  app*** 
in  the  course  of  next  month.  The  wsil 
will  be  In  atlas  quarto,  illustratid  kf 
highly  finishe<]  ooloiired  engravings. 

Mr.de  Luc  has  two  more  Tohimein 
GaologicalTravcls  ready  foriheprs* 


I.isl  of  Tl'orks  recently  puMished. 


ns- 


Ml*  \\m.  JjHjurs,  of  ClKl>ca,  has  in 


»n  ucMiTo  ^  oluuic,  a  Gonle 


i,titKc»Ji’g  Study  of  the  Holy 

s^orr».  diubliatue  siipplc- 

irainlatrd  fioin  tl»r  I.alin  of 
H''rfnan  F rauck,  with  a  life  of 
0(««UKir,  c»il»cal  nottjj,  and  a  nota- 
buuks  l>ru|K  •  lor  the  b.Ulical  stu- 
•L 

TVRrT.  Mr.  An«:tir,  of  Bndjwrt  will 
p4Uk,f«ily  III  the  piV^iit  month,*  a 
laR  irwt  ciit'ilK'd  :»  Reformed  Com- 
aaiMiOihct*  lor  the  .admini&trntioii  of 
tlt€kr«ii«n  Fueharht,  eomnimily  call- 
illkr  Li»nr#  Supper,  &e.  &o.  To 
tlKiis  pofoied,  an  Introductory  Dis- 
iMWtCiplaiuir.g  the  tnu>  nature  and 
of  the  land’s  Sup|>er. 

).il#Piraiue,  lvM|.  has  in  the  prrfw,  a 
the  Law  and  Omrse  of  Tarl'a- 
anibrloit  the  I'onanenceinent  of  the 
MJmniit** 

TWiU’t.T.  r.  nll)din  has,  in  a  state 
rffcrwirtlness  a  metrical  History  of 
bdasd,  in  two  <^rtavo  volumes. 

U  the  pri‘««,  the  l*(x*m»  t»f  ITcnry 
Iwird,  Kail  of  Surry,  of  sir  Thomas 
ffaU,  the  elder,  and  of  uncertain  au- 
Ooi,  who  liourislu'd  in  the  reign  of 
tin*  F.ighth;  accompanini  with 
MUs,  critical,  historical,  aud  biogra* 
fOKwIarcouiits  of  the  several  writers. 
If  the  Rev.  0.  F.  Noti,  in  .two  vo- 
han  octavo. 

(•■Diana.  Ily  Robert  Southey,  in  two 
atom  Umo.  us  iM.'arly  ready  for  pnb- 

imm. 

U  the  press,  Ix'x  Mercatoria  Redi- 
'vi;  or  a  complete  code  of  Cootmer- 
(wlUw;  being  a  geiveral  guide  to  all 
»  Uisine.'S.  Ry  tl»c  late  Wynd- 
uaBiawes.  The  sixth  edition,  very 


considerably  improverl.  By  Joce|vK 
Chitty,  1  sq.  In  two  volumes  quaiio. 

Mr.  Clater,  of  Ketfonl,  will  shortly 
publish  a  iK.'W  edition  of  his  work  oa 
the  diseases  of  honietl  cattle  and  sheep. 

Speedily  will  be  publithrsi,  in  tbreo  ' 
volumes,  octavo,  the  teeond  edition  of 
a  System  of  Mineralogy  ;  cutnprehend- 
ing  Oryclognosie,  (loognosie,  Mineralo- 
gieal  Geography,  Chemic.il  Mineralogy, 
and  Economical  Mineraldgy.  Ry  Ro¬ 
bert  .lamc&im,  F.  It.  and  A.  S.  Edin. 

F.  L.  S.  See,  &c. 

Early  in  the  month  will  be  pnblisherl, 
in  (Mdavo,  a  fifth  (sriion  of  a  completo 
Treatise  on  Land  Surveyinr,  by  the 
ch.'iin,  cross,  ami  olVM*t  staffs  only,  in 
four  paits:  to  which  is  now  first  added, 
a  Euppleuieiit  etmtaining  the  methods  of 
the  Plane  Tuldc  and  Theodolite,  toge¬ 
ther  with  directions  for  I'ondncting  sub- 
terraneouV  survey.  Uy  William  Davis. 
Considerably  enlarged  with  many  addi¬ 
tional  diagrams,  plates,  and  a  portrait 
of  the  author. 

In  the  press,  aiul  will  ap|>ear  in  Or* 
tobvT,  ill  two  yuhimes  octavo,  a  woilc 
up<Ki  the  Pn>pheei<'s,  entitled,  ‘  Eng¬ 
land  safe  and  lriuDiphant,'cr  Rcscarchew 
into  the  Apocalyptic  Little  Rook.  Ry  * 
the  Rt^v.  Frederick  Thurston,  M.  A, 

In  the  prt‘ss,  in  one  volume  octavo^ 
Strong  Keustais  for  rejecting  the  Roman 
Catholic  Claims,  and  iricoutesUUe  pitwifa. 
that  tlie  Popish  IMiguin  is  tlie  sam« ' 
now  as  it  ever  was,  decidully  hostile  to 
the  Protestunts,  whose  total  exUmiina- 
tion  a  Romish  Bisliop  has  declared  to 
U*  near  at  hand :  with  remarks  on  hia 
interpretation  of  the  predictions  of  SU 
Join]  in  the  Uevalatious. 


UT.XXVI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


AND  aUEAL  ECONOMY. 

^Miars  of  a  new  Philosophical 
••wy:  with  a  practical  application  to 
^^mtioo  ainI  Agrieuiture.  By  John 
K»i|.  8vo,  5s.  chi. 

I  ^Cfwtrwl  View  of  the  Agriculture, 
Property,  ami  ItnpiovemenU, 
J^Cownty  of  Dumfries.  By  Dr. 
**«w.  8fo.  numerous  cn- 

a  coloured  rasp. 

•j^roo  Ur.i^ning  Ftma.  If.  6d. 
Sa'cas  OrnmiiK'Us ;  or  a  col- 
of  driui  spc-ciitteus  of  British 


Grai>iies,  with  botanical  illustrations. 

W  ilium  Salisbury,  folio  31.  3s. 

BIOCSAPHT. 

Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Rnyial  of*' 
Prtis»ia,  Margravine  of  Bareuth,  Sistor  . 
to  Fraleric  the  (}reat.  Written  by  bar- 
self.  3  vedi.  Bvo.  11.  It.  boards. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev.  Thcopktlua 
Lindsey,  M.  A,  Including  a  brief  Ann-  * 
lysis  of  Mr.  Lindsey ^s  Work s^ together  • 
with  Anccvhrtrs  and  I^etters  of  Koitfieat 
Persons,  the  Friends  and  CorrespoodMiii' 
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7Mt  »f  n'orks  recently  published. 


of  Mr.  LimUi'y ;  aim  a  general  view  of 
4he  Progrettof  the  Uuitarian  Doctrine 
in  England  and  America.  ByThoiuas 
Beitham.  8vo.  14s.  lejardt. 

An  Account  uf  the  Life  and  Character 
of  Wni.  Riid.  »bo  wai  ncecutetl  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  for  forger)’,  with  some  letters 
which  he  wrote,  while  utnler  sentence  of 
death;  to  which  in  a<lded,an  Address 
to  a  Prisoner.  By  a  n^ident  in  tba 
VoI\'er>ity.  6d.  tjiie  |»a|K’r  Is. 

cr.AsnCAL  LtTfftATiiar. 

Euripidis  Tragordiae  Vicinti  cum  si- 
riis  lectiouitHis,  ex  etlitimu  Josua 
llarnea.  6  vols.  3imu.  11.  As.bds. 

COlIMKaCE. 

A  ly'tter  lo  the  Editors  of  the  Por- 
fugnrse  fnvrkti;:ator  in  England,  on  the 
fin  propriety  of  abolishing  thn  Royal 
K  im*  Company  in  Portugal.  Ir.  fid. 

Observations  on  the  Expediency  of 
bhip  Building  at  Bombay.  By  W.  T. 
Aloney,  Em|.  8vo.  3s.  (mI. 

Almaiiachdu  Commerce  de  Paris,  dei 
DfpartemetH  de  PFanpire  Eran^ais.  & 
•Its  priiicipales  V’ilh’S  du  Monde.  Par 
^deJaTynua.  181‘2.  8vo.  II.  As. 

inucATiox. 

D'alognea  oo  tlie  Microscope;  con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  the  priiiciplct  of 
viaion,  and  of  ih*'  construction  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  moat  impruvod,  and 
generally  useful  Microsci^ptry.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Joyce.  illiiatrate«l  by  ten  plates. 

^  volt.  ISmo.  'Js.  half-liound. 

An  Introduction  to  Practical  Arith¬ 
metic,  whertin  Solutions  by  Cancelling 
are  more  generally  adopted  than  have 
kilherto  been.  Designed  for  the  use  of 
Schools.  By  George  James  Aylmer, 
lilmo.  3s.  dd.  bo.'irds,  and  with  the 
answetx  4a.  biuirds. 

Ahregf  de  Plliatoire  de  Gil  Blaa  de 
Sant  Plane.  Par  N.  Wanoatrocht,  Duc- 
ts  ur  en  Droit.  Wmo.  4a.  boards. 

Ohai  rvations  on  the  most  important 
Stibjecta  of  KihicattgQ,  containing  many 
useful  hints  to  Mothers,  hut  chiefly  in- 
teodid  fo€  private  Uuvemeaaea.  12mo. 

Hainilioo's  Klementa  of  Drawing,  in 
its  various  Brauchet,  for  the  use  of 
SiiKknts  ;  illustrated  by  flBy-one  engra¬ 
vings,  plain  and  coloured,  flvo.  IL  la. 
hali-lsouiKl. 

Thoughts  oo  EdneatioQ,  In  two  porta. 
By  Mrs.  Srmple.  (daughter  of  tbt  lain 
Rer.  Dr.  ^;mler)  I  Jmo.  7a. 


First  I.e3sniu  in  Engliab  HraoiA 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  Chilbii 
from  six  to  ten  years  old.  9d, 

A  compendious  System  of  Mofm 
,  Geography,  Historical,  Physiral,  Paiti. 
cal  and  Descriptive.  Being  adapufo 
the  use  of  the  higher  classes  of 
under  both  Public  and  Private 
By  Tiiomas  Myers,  A.  M.  of  the  loyit 
Military  Academy,  with  eighteen  Mm 
8ro«  l?s.  boards. 

IIISTOST. 

The  Asiatic  Annual  Register,  •  i 
View  of  the  History  of  IluKlootiaa,ad 
the  Politics,  Commerce,  and  Utnataw, 
of  Asia.  Y^.  12.  for  the  year  I8l(4lt! 
8vix  H. 

Interesting  OfTicial  IKKumeolklth* 
ting  to  the  United  Pruviuces  of  Vm 
Euela,  8vo.  8s. 

l>ow's  (Alexander)  History  uf  Hia> 
doostan,  translated  from  the  Pmtsi. 
new  editioa  3  roll.  Rvo.  IL  \)u  H 
boards. 

jraisravnesct. 

A  complete  Collection  of  State  Trisk 
orvl  PiVK'eedings  for  High  Trfssoa.iaf 
other  Crimes  and  Misdemeanours,  hsi 
the  earliest  i>eriod,  to  the  present  tinr. 
Compiled  by  T.  Howell,  F.tA 
Vol.  14.  royal  8vo.  II.  Its.  6d. 

An  Abstract  of  the  several  Arts  d 
Parliament,  relating  to  the  eollecHn 
and  application  of  County  Ratri  tw. 

Enaor’s  Defects  of  the  English  Li» 
and  Tribunals.  8vo. 

MATH  I  MAT  tea. 

A  Treatise  oo  Mensuration,  both  4 
Theory  ami  Practice.  By  Charles  iM* 
ton,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  8cc.  ice.  ThebaA 
edition,  with  many  additions.  8ro.  lb 
boards. 

Useful  Compendium  of  many 
taut  and  curious  Branches  of  Siisdib 
and  General  Knowledge.  By  thalM. 
Tlmraas  Watson.  8vo.  6i.  boards. 

MICHAHICf. 

Reports,  Estimates,  and  TfMb^ 
drawn  up  in  the  course  of  his 
ments  as  a  Civil  Engineer.  By 
John  Smeaton,  F.R.8.  illusiralad 
venly-four  plates,  and  priatad  ch*^ 
from  his  manuscripts,  under  the  di*^” 
of  a  Select  Committee  of  Civil 
nners.  3  vqU*  4to.  7V7s.  boards 


List  of  IVorks 

I  lii  5  iDAf  ba  bxd,  and  tbe  Plates  of 
VsL  !•  bctbro)  duoe  up  ia  au 

lUu,  (kfoy  quarto,  price  61.  6s.  bds. 

uiDiciai  AND  cuituacisY. 

fiartH'sl  Observations  on  the  Kutro- 
Miua,  or  K.vmioii  of  the  Eyelids;  with 
tkc  dESrriplion  of  a  new  operation  for 
thrcare  ul  that  disease:  on  the  modes 
i^lbraiingsn  artitk  ial  pupil ;  and  on 
Ctursct.  By  William  Adams,  Member 
W  the  Royal  Culie;;e  of  Surgeons, 
l^a^on ;  Oculist  Extraordinary  to  his 
lepi  lli{:liiieiis  the  Prince  Regent,  6(.c. 
Ac.  tva  lUuslrated  by  colourrd  plates. 
}k  boards. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Influence  of  Cli* 
pstc  on  the  Unman  Species ;  and  on  the 
tifiities  of  men  resulting  troiii  it ;  in- 
duAsg  an  account  of  the  Criteiiaof 
jKrllisence  which  the  form  of  the  head 
isornts;  and  a  Sketch  of  a  rational 
$faein  of  Physiognomy,  as  founded  on 
fiysiulu^y.  By  N.  C.  Pitta,  M.  D.  bvo. 
X  buanis. 

A  Treatise  on  Veterinary  Medicine, 
Vsl.  X  coutaining  Practical  Observa- 
taai  uo  some  important  Diseases  of  tbe 
Hone.  By  James  White,  of  Exeter. 
Ute  Veterinary  Surgron  to  the  first  or 
isjral  Dragoons.  VVitb  four  plates. 
Iteu.  boards. 

An  Address  to  the  Apothecaries  of 
Great  Britain ;  with  an  appeal  to  the 
CuDinltlee  to  whom  tbe  Interests  of 
PbaniMcy  are  delegated  by  a  Ciencral 
Mwtiiig  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tareru.  July  II,  181*2.  '2s. 

Htuckcn  correct  Synopsis  of  Pharma- 
copriuul  1787  and  180!^,  ou  a  board. 
^6d. 

MltCELtAKEOUS. 

Trsflts  on  Im|>ort.'int  Subjects ;  His- 
totical.  Control  ersin I,  and  Devoiioiml. 
It  Micaiah  Towgood,  Author  of  the 
^  Diuent  fiom  the  Church  of  England 
Wlyittstiri«|.»»  8s. 

♦The  Ponderer,  a  Series  of  Essays, 
l•u^raphical,  Literary,  M«>ra1  and  Cri- 
By  the  Rev.  John  Evans,  Master 
•f  the  Academy,  Lower  Park-row, 
ItKol,  aiKl  Author  of  an  Oration  on 
Tcndeix  y  of  tlic  IXK'trinc  <»f  Phi- 
■•sphicaj  Necessity,  foolscap  8vo. 
bssids. 

A  Sketch  of  a  few  of  the  most  re- 
■•tksblc  Customs  -of  fSpain,  viz.  tbe 
H«Hiiioo^  AssassinatUMii,  BulLbghtiiig, 


tecentltf  published.  '  911 

The  Quarterly  Review,  N’o.  14  Jnnw 
U12.  6s. 

Tbe  Edinburgh  Quarterly  Review, 
No.  6.  8vo.  6s. 

Paris  dans  le  dit*neuvilnie  siecle;  oa 
Reflectiuos  d*un  Ohuervateur  sni  let  nou- 
velles  lustiuitioos,  Pesprit  public,  Ul 
Societe,  Ics  Femmtw,  la  Literature.  4c. 
4c.  2  vuls.  l*2ino.  Its.  boards. 

Filusolia  de  la  Eloqueticia.  For  D. 
Autonio  Catnpany  y  dc  Montpalau.  8vow 
Its.  boards. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Critisli  Essayists^ 
comprising  all  the  m«>st  valuable  Pa pci • 
On  every  Subject  of  Life  and  Mauners, 
selected  from  the  Tailor,  Speclalor, 
Cuardian,  Kamhier,  World,  Mirror, 
Lounger,  4c.  4c.  4  vuls  l*2aio.  II.  bd». 

Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living; 
and  Moral  Letters.  Ry  Ann  Mar:a 
Ainsiie,  s<conU  edition.  3s.  boaJ^^. 

The  Protestant  Advocate  ;  or  Review 
of  Roman  Catholic  Publications,  and 
Magazine  of  Protestant  Intelligence. 
No.’l.  price  Is.  to  be  continued  monthly. 

Elegant  Extracts,  being  a  copious 
Selection  of  Instructive,  Moral  and 
Entertaining  pass.-tges  from'  the  most 
eminent  Prose  Writers.  6  vols.  3‘2ino. 
II.  10s. 

Dillon's  (don.  H.  A.  M.P.)  Commen¬ 
tary  on  the  Military  Establisbrneiits  ami 
Policy  of  Natnms.  V'ol.  8vo.  7s.  bds. 

Barker's  (aeograpliical,  CmnmetX’laJ, 
and  Political  Essays.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

M^orthingtoii's  invitation  to  tbe  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  (ireat  Biituin,  to  the  nianii- 
facturei  of  Wines  from  the  fruits  of 
their  own  Country.  Is.  tkl. 

Lettres  Cbutsics  de  Mi'sdames  Sevign^, 
ct  Maintenon,  avec  Notes.  Par  M.  dc 
Levizac. 

POKTtT. 

Tales.  By  tbe  Rev.  George  Crabbe, 
LL.B.  8vo.  12s. 

Elegant  Ektracts;  being  a  copious 
Selection  of  Instructive,  Moral,  and 
Entertaining  passages  from  .thu  most 
eminent'  British  Poets.  «>  vols.  3‘2uau. 
il.lOs. 

Portugal  Delivered,  a  Poem.  In  flva 
books.  By  G.  Woodley,  cr.  8vu,  7s. 
boards. 

F.llusions  of  Fancy,  consisting  of  the 
births  of  Fricndsh.p,  Atfectiun,  and 
Sensibility.  By  Mi>s  Macauley.  cr. 
bvu.  7s.  iKKirdt. 

Tbe  Frolics  of  tbe  Sphynx,  or  an 
Original  Collection  of  Cliaradtw,  Kid« 
dies,  ^nd  CouuiMiimas*  fiugiacap  4k  bdk 


List  (f  Works  rtcoUly  publisued. 
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A  Few  Vrr«ei,  English  aG'J  Latiiu 
€r.  8vu.  4^.  6ii.  boaitit. 

Umuildaiu  Talc^tim*,  the  first  Canto, 
ami  part  of  the  Second,  with  other 
Tuenit.  4tu.  15«.  btls. 

Itifrranrt  Poems  in  the  English  and 
Seotiiid)  DiaVets.  f&i>lscap3s. 

The  PursuiU  of  Literature,  a  Salirieal 
Poeng,  m  four  tlialogurs,  with  in»ie«,  A»c. 
aiatQcnth  edition,  royal  4to.  price  31.  Si. 
— -irti^rial  4to.  M.  Sh,  ImK 

The  Dr(*ainM  of  an  IdloL  Poems  l>y 
William  Houghton,  H.  N.  Author  of 
the  Alarm  Soundt*d,  or  an  Address  to 
.  the  Protestants.  2s.  Cd. 

TOlITtCt  a?tP  fOLtTfCAl  tconoMY. 

An  F.nquiry  into  tlie  various  Systems 
Political  r.coiHMiiy,  their  Advantapts 
«and  Diiudvaiiln^cs,  nml  the  Theory 
most  favoiiraUle  to  the  Increai>e  of 
National  Wealth.  By  Chark*!  Gaullb, 
Ad  vocate.  8»o.  12s.  fid.  hi>ar(ht. 

A  Letter,  slant'd  by  Ten  of  the  Di- 
ffctors  of  the  Fa^^t  India  Company, 
Coiilaioiu^  a  minute  examination  amf 
full  vioJication  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  Sir  (••'urye  Barlow,  dtiriny  the  diK- 
liDtions  of  the  PreHalency  of  Madras, 
extracted  from  the  I*u|>crs  laid  betorc 
PaxliamcnL  live.  :>;i,  lidL 

TnCOf.OOT. 

Posihumotis  Works  of  Boliert  Tloliiiv* 
ton,  larte  Pa»lor  of  the  Baptist  Church 
•lal  Congregation  in’  Prolcsiant  Dth* 
aeol«« »  at  Canibrid,;;:r. 

A  new  dtretlory  for  Noo<'onl*orm^^t 
Chinchio;  c'uutainiin;  live  remarks  on 
their  n*otle  of  Pi.hlic  Worship,  uud  a 
pUn  Kif  tl  j  iinprturnifut  of  it  j  with 
oi'castoual  Not.ii  i.n  various  upics  oa 
iceneral  iiiteroiro  Protoiaol  DiMn-iitir^. 
ftVo.  .Sk.  hds. 

•  A  Portmitum  of  the  Itoman  Cathohe 
Hi  ligion ;  or,  an  unpirnMUet*fl  Sketch 
of  the  ihatory,  fXxtrnik.  t^pina-n#, 
Disoipline,  amt  PieseiU  State  ot  C'atlio- 
lici&m.  By  the  Lev.  J.  Nightiu^ialo. 


to  a  nrtr  Species  of  « 

N<jmln\l  Churchmen,  hut  prartWai 
Srhl  iiiatir^.  By  Uer.  F.lwari  P«n 
M.l).  fourth  edition.  8vo.  .j«. 

Olwictv’ lions  on  a  future  Stale -*4 
on  the  supreme  f  hcity  wl  irb  tiwn 
atraitvtbe  (iood.  Bvo.  Is.  fill. 

Sermons  on  Several  Sobivcu  nj 
Oceantoitt.  By  Ju*aev  K>H<li)cli,  4.  |C 
kmrih  erlition.  3  voN.  Hvo.  11.  U. 

The  1.  g  stativo  Aullioiiiy  or  KrstiU 
Orace:  an  l*is*ay  on  the 
aatiun  etmsidereil  in  C«mui*ctiua,  vah 
Uud*s  Moral  Csorerniiient  of 
Hi^coimI  1x111100,  carekihy  revised  aJ 
4'ntargod.  With  an  Appendix  cooteiaag 
Sliicturi  s  on  the  Necessity  uf  the  AUna. 
meat,  and  the  Nature  of  Kegrneritiia 
By  William  Bennet.  Bvo.  7s.  bdt. 

Piuus  SicciicMja  from  the  Woiltd  I 
Doddiidge,  bowdlci’,  Ac.  6vo.^U, 
bds. 

Sermon  preached  at  Rt‘ading,lNAR 
the  Heading  and  B<‘rkshire  Auxilivy 
B.hle  Society.  By  William  AsiA. 
till. 

,  The  Advantages  of  distribiAwg  tlx 
Holy  Sciipiure  among  the  CoairUriM 
of  Society,  Is. 

ToeocsAriiy  axo  TRA»rt«. 

All  AceCHint  of  the  Isla.iil  of  Mt>  1 
(leira.  By  N.  C.  Pitta,  M.  U.  8ro«  Si. 
Lds.  * 

A  Commercial  View,  n»vl  rS^)fTv 
pineal  Skt’leh  of  the  B.a^ds,  aixl  if 
the  Ulatid  of  Madeira,  By  T.  .Mb, 
IvMp  Rvn.  7}*.  liJ.  hds. 

No.  II.  (iMustratol  hy  map*  Md 
oiiUil'i,)  of  u  tieneral  History  andO«l- 
Itetioo  i>f  Voyage^  and  Tran  Kamifd 
in  syst* 'ludtc  Older.  By  Kourit  Km, 
J’.  H.  S.  nod  r.  A.  S.  lAlin* 

Two  Suiee  'dve  Tom?  thnmth 
whole  of  SValrS,  with  M  veiwl  (4  tti 
woiarent  Faigli'*!!  couutiis.  By  Ihoxf  1 
Skniie,  K>q.  I,.L.  B.  ut  Wr.rley,  ia  sii*  I 
ineiw t'hire,  '2ixl  cdithrti,  hto.  ItKfA 
Binkcrton*!  (iencral  Colkxtkia  d 


#vo.  16a.  bonids. 


- - -  .  -  ^  ^  **J«*IK« 

FrtomBy  call  of  Truth  ami  Reason  v  ^4. 


Voyiiges  and  Tiavcls.  B**rt  i'ik  ^ 


